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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1T is well known, that the PAPERS N. 
Mr. 4DDISON form the moſt valuable part 
of the periodical works mentioned in the title- 

page ; and it has long been wiſhed, that a 
ſelection of themmight be made. This plan 
is now for the firſt time executed, with the 
Life of Addiſon, and Original Notes, by a 
much eſteemed Author of the preſent age. 
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SPECTATOR. 
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Hee paller ? X. hoe eff ?  _ >: 
PIT Perſ. Sat. iii. 85, 

Is it for this you gain hoſe meagre WN 

And ſacriſice your dinner to your books ? 


EVERAL kinds of falſe wit that vaniſhed in hh 
refined ages of the world, diſcovered themſelves 
in in the times of monkith ignorance. 
+ As the monks were the maſters of all that little 
learning which was then extant, and had their whole 
| in entirely diſengaged from buſineſyy i it is no wonder 
ſeveral of them, who wanted genius for higher 
performances, employed many hours in the compoſition 
of ſuch tricks in writing as — much time and lit- 
tle capacity. I have ſeen balf the Æneid turned into 
Latin rhymes by one of the Beaux Eſprits of that dark 
age; who ſays in his preface to it, that the Æneid 
wanted nothing but the ſweets of rhyme to make it the 
moſt perfect work in its kind. I have likewiſe ſeen | 
an hymn in hexameters to the Virgin Mary, which fil- | 
led a whole book, though it conſiſted but of the eight 
following words: 
VOL. MH + A ® xo. bo. Tat 
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3 SPECTATOR. 
Tet, tibi, ſunt, Virgo, dotes, quot, fidera, cas. 


Thou haſt as many virtues, O Virgin, as there are 
ſtars in heaven. 


THE poet rung the changes upon theſe eight ſeveral 
words, and by that means made his verſes almoit as 
numerous as the virtues and the ſtars which they ce- 
lebrated. It is no wonger that men who had ſo much 
time upon their hands did not only reſtore all the an- 
tiquated pieces of falſe wit, but enriched the world 
with inventions of their own. It was to this age that 
we owe the production of anagrams, which is nothing 
elſe but a tranſmutation of one word into another, or 
the turning of the ſame ſet of letters into different 
words; which may change night into day, or black 
into white, if Chance, who is the a that preſides 
over theſe ſorts of compoſition, ſhall ſo direct. I re- 
member a witty author, in alluſion to this kind of 
writing, calls his rival, wit (it ſeems) was diſtorted, 
and had his limbs ſer in places that did not properly 
belong to them, The anagram of a man. 

When the anagrammatiſt takes a name to work up- 
on, he conſiders it at firſt as a mine not broken up, 
which will not ſhew the treaſure it contains, till he 
{hall have ſpent many hours in ſearch of it ; for it is hj 
buſineſs to tind out one word that conceals itſelf in an- 
other, and to examine the letters in all the variety of 
ſtations in which they can poſſibly be ranged. I have 
heard of a gentleman who, when this kind of wit was 
in fathion, endeavoured to gain his miſtreſs's heart by 
it. She was off of the fineſt women of her age, 1 
known by the name of the lady Mary Boon. The 
lover not being able to make any thing of Mary, by 
certain liberties indulged to this kind of writing, con- 
verted it into Moll; and after having ſhut himſelf u 
for halt a year, with indefatigable induſtry 38 
an anagram. Upon the preſenting it to his miſtreſs, 
who was a little vexed in her heart to ſee herſelf de- 
roles into Moll Boon, ſhe told him, to his infinite 

urpriſe, that he had miſtaken her firname, for that iz 
mas not Boon, but Behn. 
Effuſus 
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Fhe lover was thunder ſtruck with his misfortune, in- 
much that in a little time after he loſt his ſenſes, 
which indeed had been very much impaired by that 
continual application he had given to his anagram. 
The acroſtick was probably invented about the ſame 
time with the anagram, though it is impoſſible to. de- 
cide whether the inventor of the one or the other were 
the greater blockhead. The ſimple acroſtick is no- 
thing but 3s name or title of a perſon, or thing, 
made out of the initial letters of ſeveral verſes, and 
by that means written, after the manner of the Chineſe, 
in a perpendicular line. But beſides theſe there are 
compound acroſticks, when the principal letters ſtand 
two or three deep. I have ſeen ſo ne of them where 
the verſes have not only been edged by a name at 
each extremity, but haveghad the ſame name run- 
ning down like a ſeamthrough the middle of the poem, 
There is another near relation of the anagrams and 
croſticks, which is commonly called a Chronogram. 
This kind of wit appears very often on many modern 
medals, eſpecially thoſe of Germany, when they re- 
preſent in the inſcription the year in which they were 
coined. Thus we ſee on a medal of Guſtavus Adol- 
phus the following words, CRHRIsTVS -DoX-xxGo 
TxIVMenVs: It you take the pains to pick the 
figures out of the ſeveral words, and range them in 
their proper order; you wilt find they amount to 
MDCXVYVIL or 1627, the year in which-the medal 
was ſtamped; for. as ſoine of the letters diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the reſt, and overtop their fellows, 
they are to be. conſidered jn a doable capacity, both 


as letters and as figures. Your laborious German 


wits will turn over a whole dictionary for one af theſe 
ingenious devices. A man would think they were 
ſearching after an apt claſſical term, but inſtead of that, 
they are looking out a word that has an L, an M, or a 
D in it. When therefore we meet with any of theſe 
inſcriptions, we are not ſo much to look in them for 
the thought as for the year of the Lord. | 
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The Bouts-Rimez were the favourites of the French 
nation for a whole age together, and that at a time 
when it abounded in wit and learning. They were a 
liſt of words that rhyme to one another, drawn up by 
another hand, and given to a far who was to make 
a poem to the rhymes in the fame order that they were 
placed upon the liſt: the more uncommon the rhymes 
were, the more extraordinary was the genius of the 
poet that could accommodate his verſes to them. I 
do not know any greater inſtance of the decay of wit 
and learning among the French (which generally fol- 
lows the declenſion of empire) than the endeavourin 
to reſtore this fooliſh kind of wit. If the reader wi 
be at the trouble to ſee examples of it, let him look 
into the new Mercure Gallant; where the author every 
month gives a liſt of rhymes to be filled up by the in- 
genious, in order to be communicated to the public 
in the Mercure for the ſucceeding month. That for 
the month of November laſt, which now lies before 
me, is as follows. 
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One would be amazed to ſee fo learned a man as Men- 
age talking ſeriouſly on this kind of trifle in the fol- 
lowing paſſage : 
Monſieur de la Chambre has told me, that he 
„ never knew what he was going to write when 
„ he took his pen into his hand; but that one ſen- 
« tence always produced another. For my own part, 
« never knew what I ſhould write next when I was 
« making verſes. In the firſt place, I got all my rhymes 
« together, and was afterwards perhaps three or four 
months in filling them vp. I one day ſhe ed 
| « Monficur 
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4 Monſieur Gombaud a compoſition of this nature, in 
& which, among others, I had made uſe of the four 
4 following rhymes. Amaryllis, Phyllis, Marne, Arne, 
& defiring him to give me his opinion of it. He told 
me immediately, that my verſes were good for no- 
thing. And upon my aſking his reaſon, he ſaid 
© becauſe the rhymes are too common; and for that 
4 reaſon eaſy to be put into verſe. Marry, fays I, 
&« jf it be ſo, I am very well rewarded for all the pains 
„I have been at. But by Monfieur Gombaud's leave, 
© notwithſtanding the ſeyerity of the criticiſm, the 
« verſes were good.” Vid. Menagiana. Thus far the 
learned Menage, whom I have tranſlated word for word. 

The firſt occaſion of theſe Bouts Rimez made them 
in ſome manner excuſable, as they were taſks which 
the French ladies uſed to impoſe on their lovers. But 


when a grave author, like him above-mentioned, taſked 


himſelf, could there be any thing more ridiculous ? 

Or would not one be apt to believe that the author 
layed booty, and did not make his liſt of rhymes till 
e had finiſhed his poem? 

I ſhall only add, that this piece of falſe wit has been 
finely ridiculed by Monſieur & afin. in a poem intitled, 
La defaite des ts Rimez, 'The Rout of the Bouts 
Rimez. . 1 

I myſt ſubjoin to this laſt kind of wit the double 
rhymes, which are uſed in doggerel poetry, and gene: 
rally applauded by ignorant readers. If the thought 
of the couplet in ſuch compoſitions is good, the rhyme 
adds little to it ; and if bad, it will not be in the pow- 
er of the rhyme to recommend it. I am afraid that 

at numbers of thoſe who admire the incomparable 
Hudibras, do it more on account of theſe doggerel . 
rhymes, than of the parts that really deſerve admira- 
tion. I am ſure I have heard the 


Palpit, drum eccleſiaſtick, 

Was beat with fiſt, inſtead of a ſtick ; 
and 

There was an ancient ſage philoſopher 

Who had read Alexander Roſs over, 


more 
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more frequently quoted, than the fineſt pieces of wit 
in the whole poem. 2 * 
 Thutſday, May to, 17117. 
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Non equidem ftudeo, bullatir ut mibi nugis | 
Pagina turgeſcat, dare pondus idonea fumo. 
2 a Perſ. Sat. v. 19. 


Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty triſles, or to ſwell my page 1 
Wich wind and noiſe, Darorx. 


HERE is no kind of falſe wit which has been ſo 
recommended by the practice of all ages, as that 
which conſiſts in a jingle of words, and is co nprehend- 
ed under the general name of renin. It is indeed 
impoſſible to kill a weed, which the ſoil has a natural 
diſpoſition to produce. The ſeeds of punning are in 
the minds of all men; an4 though they may be ſub- 
dued by reaſon, reflection, and good ſenſe, they will 
be very apt to ſhoot up in the greateſt genius that is 
not broken and cultivated by the rules of art. Imita- 
tion is natural to us, and when it does not raiſe the 
mind to poetry, painting, muſick, or other more noble 

arts, it often breaks out in puns and quibbles. 
Ariſtotle, in the eleventh chapter of his book of 
thetorick, deſcribes two or three kinds of puns, which 
he calls paragrams, among the beautics of good writ- 
ing, and produces inſtances of them out of ſome of the 
greateſt authors in the Greek tongue. Cicero has 
ſprinkled ſeveral of his works with pre and in his 
book, where he lays down the rules of oratory, quotes 
abundance of ſayings as pieces of wit, which alſo upon 
examination 6% arrant puns, But the age in which 
the pun chiefly flouriſhed, was in the reign of King 
James the Firſt. That learned monarch was himſelf a 
tolerable punſter, and made very few biſhops or privy- 
* NO. 61, ah 140.3 
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counſellors that had not ſome time or other fignalized 
themſelves by a-clinch, or a conundrum. It was there- 
fore in this age that the pun appeared with pomp and 
dignity. It had before been admitted into merry 
ſpeeches and ludicrous compoſitions, but was now 


delivered with great gravity from the pulpit, or pro- 


nounced in the moſt ſolemn manner at the council» 
table. The greateſt authors, in their moſt ſerious 
works, made frequent uſe of puns. [The ſermons of 
Biſhop Andrews, and the tragedies of Shakeſpeare, are 
full of them. The ſinner was punned into repentance 


by the former, as in the latter nothing is more uſual 


than to ſee a hero weeping and quibbling for a dozen 
lines together, | 

I muſt add to theſe great authorities, which ſeem to 
have given a kind of ſanction to this piece of falſe wit, 
that all the writers of rhetorick have treated of 
ning with very great reſpect, and divided the ſeveral 
kinds of it into hard names, that ace reckoned among 
the figures of ſpeech, and recommended as ornaments 
jn diſcourſe. I remember a country ſchoolmaſter of 
my acquaintance told me once, that he had been in 


company with agentleman whom he lookedupontobethe 


greateſt Paragrammatiſt among the moderns. Upon en- 
quiry, I found my learned friend had dined that day with 
Mr Swan, the famous punter ; and defiring him to 
give me ſome account of Mr Swan's converſation, he 
told me that he generally talked in the Paranomaſia, 
that he ſometimes gave in to the Ploce, but that in his 
humble opinion he thined moſt in the Antanaclaſis. 

I muſt not here omit, that a famous univerſity of 
this land was formerly very much infeſted with puns; 
but whether or no this might not ariſe from the fens 
and marſhes in which it was ſituated, and which are 
now drained, I muſt leave to the determination of 
more ſkilful naturaliſts. 

After this hort hiſtory of punning, one would won- 
der how it thould be fo entirely banithed out of the 
learned world as it is at preſent, eſpecially fince it had 
found a place in the writings of the moſt ancient polite 
authors. Io agcount for this we mult conſider, that 

| | the 
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the firſt race of authors, who were the great heroes in 
writing were deſtitute of all rules and arts of criticiſm; 
and for that reaſon, though they excel later writers in 
greatneſs of genius, they tall thort of them in accuracy 
and correctneſs. The moderns cannot reach their beau- 
ries, but can avoid their imperfections. When the 
world was furniſhed with theſe authors of the firſt e- 
minence, there grew up another ſet of writers, . who 
gained themſelves a reputation by the remarks which 
they made on the works of thoſe who preceded them. 
It was one of the employments of theſe ſecondary au- 
thors, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral kinds of wit by terms 
of art. and to conſider them as more or leſs perfect, 
according as they were founded in truth. n 
wonder therefore, that even ſuch authors as Iſocrates, 
Plato, and Cicero, ſhould have ſuch little blemiſhes as 
are not to be met with in authors of a much infe- 
rior character, who have written fince thoſe ſeveral 
blemiſhes were diſcovered. I do not find that there 
was a proper ſeparation made between puns and true 
wit by any of the ancient authors, except Quintilian 
and Longinus. But when this diſtinction was once 
ſettled, it was very natural for all men of ſenſe to agree 
in it. As for the revival of this falſe wit, it happen- 
ed about the time of the revival of letters ; but as ſoon 
as it was once detected, it immediately vaniſhed and 
diſappeared. At the ſame time there is no queſ- 
tion, but as it has ſunk in one age and roſe in another, 
it will again recover itſelf in ſome diſtant period of 
time, as pedantry and ignorance ſhall prevail upon wit 
and ſenſe. And to ſpeak the truth, I do very much 
apprehend, by ſome of the laſt winter's productions, 
which had their ſets of admirers, that our poſterity will 
in a few years degenerate into a race of punſters ; at 
leaſt, a man may be very excuſeable for any apprehen- 


ſions of this kind, that has ſeen Acroſticks handed a- 


bout the town with great ſecrecy and applauſe; to 
which I muſt alfo add a little epigram called the 
Witches Prayer, that fell into verſe when it was read 
either. backward or forward, excepting only that it 
curſed one way, and bleſſed the other, When one ſees 

| there 


is no 
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chere are actually ſuch pains-takers among our Britiſh 
wits, who can tell what it may end in? If we muſt laſh 
one another, let it be with the miwnly ſtrokes of wit 
and ſatire ; for I am of the old philoſopher's opinion, 
that if I muſt ſuffer from one or the other, IT would 
rather it ſhould be from the paw of a lion, than the 
hoof of an aſs, I do not ſpeak this out of any ſpirit of 
party. There is a moſt crying dulnefs on both ſides. 
I have ſeen Tory Acroſtics and Whig Anagrims, and 
do not quarrel with either of them, becauſe they are 
Whigs or* Tories, but becauſe they are Anagrams and 
Acroſties. | 

But to return to punning. Having purſued the hiſ- 
tory of a pun from its original to its Soon, 1 ſhall 
here define it to be a conceit ariſing from the uſe of 
two words that agree in the ſound, but differ in the 
ſenſe. The only way therefore to try a piece of wit, 
is to tranſlate it into a different language. If it bears 
the teſt, you may pronounce it true; but if it vaniſhes 


in the experiment, you may conclude it to have been 


a pun. In ſhort, one may ſay of a-pun, as the country 
man deſcribed his nightingale, that it is vox & pretered 
nibil, a found, and nothing but a ſound. On the con- 
trary, one may repreſent true wit by the deſcription 
which Ariſtenetus makes of a fine woman; when ſhe 
is dreſſed ſhe is beautiful, when ſhe is undreſſed the is 
beautiful; or as Mercerus has tranſlated it more em- 


phatically, Induitur, formoſa eff : exuitir, ipſa forma gf. 


Friday, May, 11, 1711*, 
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Scribendi recte ſapere oft et pr ; rune, ef font. 
or. Ars Poet. ver. 309. 


Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 
| Roscommon. 


R Locke has an admirable reflection upon the 
difference of wit and judgment, whereby he 
Vo. II. B No. 62, en· 
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endeavours to ſhew the reaſon why they are not al-- 
ways the talents of the ſame perſon.” His words are a4. 
follow: And hence, perhaps, may be given ſome 
& reaſon of that common obſervation, That men who 
© have a great deal of wit, and prompt memories, have 
& not always the cleareſt judgment, or deepeſt reaſon. 
For wit lying moſt in the aſſemblage of ideas, 

and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and va» 
riety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or 
congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant pictures and 
agreeable viſions in the fancy; judgment, on the 
contrary, lies quite on the other ſide, in ſeparating 
carefully one from another, ideas wherein can be 
found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being 
% mis-led by ſimilicude. and by affinity to take one 

thing for another, This is a way of proceeding 
* _-_ contrary to metaphor and alluſion ; wherein, 

or the moſt part, lies that entertainment and plea- 
ſantry of wit, which ſtrikes ſo lively on the fancy, 
and is therefore ſo acceptable to all people. 

This is, I think, the beſt and moſt philoſophical ac- 
count that I have ever met with of wit. which general · 
ly, though not always, conſiſts in ſuch a reſemblance 
and congruity of ideas as this author mentions. I ſhall 
only add to it, by way of explanation, That every reſem- 
blance of ideas is not that which we call wit, unleſs it 
be 'uch an one that gives delight and ſurpriſe to the 
reader. Theſe two 2 ſeem eſſential to wit, more 

particularly the laſt of them. In order therefore that 
the reſemblance in the ideas be wit, it is neceſſary that 
the ideas ſhould not lie too near one another in the 
nature of things ; for where the likeneſs is obvious, it 
gives no ſurpriſe. To compare one man's ſinging to 
that of another, or to repreſent the whiteneſs of any 
obje& by that of milk and fnow, or the variety of its 
colours by thoſe of the rainbow, cannot be called wit, 
unleſs, beſides this obvious reſemblance, there be ſome 
er congruity diſcovered jn the two ideas, that is 
capable ot giving the reader ſome ſurpriſe. Thus 
when a poet tells us the boſom of his miſtreſs is as 
white as ſnow, there is no wit in. the compariſon ; but 
when 


| SPECTATOR. tt 
when he adds, with a ſigh, it is as cold too, it then 
ws into wit. Every reader's memory may ſupply 
im with innumerable inſtances of the ſame nature. 
For this reaſon, the ſimilitudes in heroic poets, who 
endeavour rather to fill the mind with great concep- 
tions, than to divert it with ſuch as are new and ſur- 
prifing, have ſeldom any thing in them that can be 
called wit. Mr Locke's account of wit, with this ſhort 
explanation, comprehends moſt of the ſpecies of wit, 
as metaphors, ſimilitudes, allegories, enigmas, mottos, 
rables, fables, dreams, viſions, dramatic writings, 
— and all the methods of alluſion. There 
are many other pieces of wit, (how remote ſoever they 
may appear at firſt ſight from the foregoing deſcrip- 
tion) which upon examination will be found to agree 
with it. 

As true wit generally conſiſts in this reſemblance 
and congruity of ideas, falſe wit chiefly conſiſts in the 
reſemblance and congruity ſometimes of fingle letters, 
as in anagrams, chronograms, lipograirs, and acro- 
ſtics: ſonetimes of ſyllables, as in echoes and dog- 
gerel rhymes z ſometimes of words, as in puns and 
quibbles z and ſometimes of whole ſentences or poems, 
caſt into the figures of eggs, axes, or altars: nay, ſome 
carry the notion of wit to far, as to aſcribe it even to 
external mimicry z and to look upon a man as an in- 
genioug perſon, that can reſemble the tone, poſture, or 
face of another. 

As true wit conſiſts in the reſemblance of ideas, and 
falſe wit in the reſemblance of words, according to the 
foregoing inſtances ; there is another kind of wit which 
eonſiſts partly in the reſemblance of ideas, and partly 
in the reſemblance of words, which for diſtinction ſake 
I ſhall call t wit. This kind of wit is that which 
abounds in Cowley, more than in any author that ever 
wrote. Mr Waller has likewiſe a great deal of it. Mr 
Dryden is very ſparing in it. Milton had a genius 
much above it. Spenſer is in the ſame claſs with Mil- 
ton. The Italians, even in their epic poetry, are full 
of it. Monſieur Boileau, who formed himſelfupon the 
W If 
p | 2 we 
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we look after mixt wit among the Greek writers, we 
{hall find it no where but in the epigrammatiſts. There 
are, indeed ſome ſtrokes of it in the little poem aſerib- 
ed to Muſzus, which by that, as well as many other 
marks, betrays itſelf to be a modern compoſition. If 
we look into the Latin writers, we find none of this 
mixt wit in Virgil, Lucretius, or Catullus; very little 
in Horace, but a great deal of it in Ovid, and ſcarce any 
thing elſe in Martial. 2 
Out of the innumerable branches of mixt wit, I ſhall 
chooſe one inſtance which may be met with in all the 
writers of this claſs. The paſſion of love in its nature 
has been thought to reſemble fire ; for which reaſon the 
words Fire and Flame are made uſe of to fignify love. 
The witty poets therefore have taken an advantage 
from the double meaning of the word Fire, to make an 
infinite number of witticiſms. Cowley obſerving the 
cold regard of his miſtreſs's eyes, and at the ſame time 
their power of ucing love in him, conſiders them 
as burning glaſſes made of ice; and finding himſelf 
able to live in the greateſt extremities of love, con- 
cludes the torrid zone to be habitable. When his miſ- 
treſs has read his letter written in juice of lemon, by 
holding it to the fire, he deſires her to read it over a 
ſecond time by love's flames. When ſhe weeps, he 
wiſhes it were inward heat, that diſtilled thoſe drops 
from the limbeck. When ſhe is abfent, he is þeyond 
eighty, that is, thirty degrees nearer the pole than 
when ſhe is with him. His ambitious love is a fire 
that naturally mounts upwards ; his happy love is the 
beams of heaven, and his unhappy love flames of hell. 
When it does not let him fleep, it is a flame that ſends 
ap no ſmoke; when it is oppoſed by counſel and ad- 
vice, it is a fire that rages the more by the winds blow. 
ing upon it. Upon the dying of a tree in which he 
had cut his loves, he obſerves that his written flames 
had burnt up and withered the tree. When he reſolves 
to give over his paſſion, he tells us that one burnt like 
him for ever dreads the fire. His heart is an Etna, 
that inſtead of Vulcan's ſhop, incloſes Cupid's forge in 
it. His endeavouring to drown his love in wine, is 
8 throwing 
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throwing oil upon the fire. He would inſinuate to 
his miſtreſs, that the fire of love, like that of the ſun, 
(which produces ſo many living creatures) ſhould not 
only warm, but beget. Love in another place cooks 
pleaſure at his fire, Sometimes the poet's heart is 
frozen in every breaſt, and ſometimes ſcarched in 
every eye. Sometimes he is drowned in tears, and 
burnt in love, like a thip ſet on fire in the middle of 
the ſea, 0 | 

The reader may obſerve in every one of theſe in- 
ſtances, that the poet mixes the qualities of fire with 
thoſe of love ; and in the ſame ſentence ſpeaking of it 
both as a paſſion and as real fire, ſurpriſes the reader 
with thoſe ſeeming reſemblances or contradictions, that 
make up all the wit in this kind of writing. Mixt wit 
therefore is a compoſition of pun and true wit, and is 
more or leſs perfect, as the reſemblance lies in the 
ideas or in the words. Its foundations are laid partly 
in falſehood and partly in truth; reaſon puts in her 
claim for one half of it, and extravagance for the o- 
ther. The only province therefore for this kind of 
wit is epigram, or thoſe little occaſional poems, that 
in their own nature are nothing elſe but a tiſſue of 
epigrams. I cannot conclude this head of mixt wit, 
without owning that the admirable poet, out of whom 
I have taken the examples of it, had as much true wit 
as any, author that ever writ; and indeed all other 
talents of an extraordinary genius. 

It may be expected, fince I am upon this ſubject, 
that I ſhould take notice of Mr Dryden's definition of 
wit; which, with all the deference that is due to the 
judgment of ſo great a man, is not ſo properly a defi- 
nition of wit, as of good writing in general. Wit, as 
he deſines it, is © a propriety of words and thoughts 
adapted to the ſubjedt. It this be a true definition 
of wit, I am apt to think that Euclid was the great- 
eſt wit that ever ſet pen to paper. It is certain there 
never was a greater propriety of words and thoughts 
adapted to the ſubject, than what that author has made 
uſe of in his elements. I ſhall only appeal to my 
reader if this definition agrees with any notion he 
has of wit. If it be a true one, I am ſure Mr Dryden 
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was not only a better poet, but a greater wit than M? 
Cowley ; and Virgil a much more facetious man than 
either Ovid or Martial. 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be the moſt pene- 
trating of all the French cr:ticks has taken pains, to 
| ſhew, that it is impoſſible for any thought to be beau- 
tiful which is not juſt, and has not its foundation in 
the nature of things; that the baſis of all wit is truth 
and that no thought can be valuable, of which good 
ſenſe is not the ground-work. Boileau has endea- 
voured to inculcate the ſame notion in ſeveral parts of 
his writings, both in proſe and verſe. This is that 
natural way of writing, that beautiful ſimplicity, which 
we ſo much admire in the compoſitions of the ancients ; 
and which no body deviates from, but thoſe who want 
ſtrength of genius to make a thought ſhine in its own na- 
turalbeauties. Poets who want this ſtrength of genius to 
give that majeſtick ſimplicity to nature, which we ſo 
much admire in the works of the ancients, are forced 
to hunt after foreign ornaments, and not to let an 
piece of wit of what kind ſoever eſcape them. I loo 
upon theſe writers as Goths in poetry, who, like thoſe 
in architeCture, not being able to come up to the 
beautiful ſimplicity of the old Greeks and Romans, 
have endeavoured to ſupply its place with all the ex- 
travagancies of an irregular fancy. Mr Dryden makes 
a very handſome obſervation on Ovid s writing a letter 
from Dido to Ancas, in the following words: Ovid 
« (ſays he, ſpeaking of Virgil's fiction of Dido and 
« Aneas) takes it up after him, even in the ſame age, 
© and makes an ancient heroine of Virg' bs new-created 
« Dido ; dictates a letter for her juſt before her death 
« to the ungrateful fugitive, and very unluckily for 
« himſelf, is for meaſuring a ſword with a man ſo 
much * in force to him on the ſame ſubject. 
I think 1 may be judge of this, becauſe I have tranſ- 
< lated both. The famous author of the Art of love 
* has nothing of his own ; he borrows all from a 
« greater r in his on profeſſion, and, which is 
s worſe, improves nothing which he finds. Nature 
„fails him, and being foxced to his old ſhift, he has 

* recourſe 
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« recourſe to witticiſm. This paſſes indeed with his 
« ſoft ad mirers, and gives him the preference to Virgil 
« in their 1 4 +: - p 
Were not I ſupport 0 an authority as 
that of Mr Dryden, I Flr: et, rao to obſerve, 
that the taſte of moſt of our Engliſh poets, as well as 
readers, is extremely Gothic. He quotes Monſieur 
Segrais for a threefold diſtinction of the readers of 
ry: in the firſt of which he comprehends the rab- 
ble of readers, whom he does not treat as ſuch with 
regard to their quality, but to their numbers and the 
coarſeneſs of their taſte, His words are as follow : 
« Segrais has diſtinguiſhed the readers of poetry, ac- 
© cording to their capacity of judging, into three claſ- 
© ſes.” [He might have ſaid the ſame of writers too 
if he had pleaſed.) In the loweſt form he places 
© thoſe whom he calls | Les Petits Efprits, ſuch things 
as are our upper-gallery audience in a playhouſe ; 
* who like nothing but the huſk and rhind of wit, pre- 
* fera quibble, a conceit, an epigram, before ſolid - 
* ſenſe and elegant expreſſion. eſe are mob-read- 
* ers. If Virgil and Martial ſtood for parliament-men, 
* we know already who would carry it. But thou 
they made the greateſt appearance in the field, and 
cry the loudeſt, the beſt on it is, they are but a ſort 
© of French Huguenots, or Dutch Boors, brought over 
© in herds, but not naturalized ; who have not lands of 
+ two pounds per annum in Parnaſſus, and therefore 
are not privileged to poll. Their authors are of the 
© ſame level, fit to repreſent them on a mountebank's 
ſtage, or to be maſters of the ceremonies in a bear- 
* garden; yet theſe are they who have the moſt ad- 
* mirers. But it often happens, to their mortification, 
© that as their readers improve their ſtock of ſenſe, (as 
they may by reading better books, and by conver- 
* ſation with men of judgment) they ſoon forſake them. 
I muſt not diſmiſs this ſubject without obſerving, 
that as Mr Locke in the paſſage above-mentioned hag 
diſcovered the moſt fruitful ſource of wit, ſo there is 
another of a quite contrary nature to it, which does 
likewiſe branch itſelf out into ſeveral kinds. For not 
enly the reſemblance, but the oppoſition of ideas, does 


very 
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very often produce wit; as I could ſhew in ſeveral lit. 
tle points, turns, and antitheſes, that I may poſſibly en- 
large upon in ſome future Speculation. 
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Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Junger ñ velit, et varias inducere plumar, 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Definat in piſcem mulier formuſa ſuperne z 
Spectatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici? 
Credite, Pifones, i/ti tabula fare librum 
Per fomilem, cujus, velut ægri ſomnia, vane 
; Finguntur ſpecies Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 1. 


If in a picture, Piſo, you ſhould ſee 

A handſome woman with a fiſh's tail, 
Or a man's head upon a horſe's neck, 

Or limbs of beaſts, of the moſt different kinds, 

Cover'd with feathers of all forts of birds; 

Wou'd you not laugh, and think the painter mad? 

Truſt me that book is as ridiculous, 

Whoſe incoherent ſtyle, like fick men's dreams, 

Varies all ſhapes, and mixes all extremes. Rogcom. 


I is very hard for the mind to diſengage itſelf from 
a ſubje& in which it has been long employed. 
The thoughts will be riſing of themſelves from time 
to time, though we give them no encouragement ; as 
the toſſings and fluctations of the ſea continue ſeveral 
hours after the winds are laid. 
It is to this that I impute my laſt night s dream or 
viſion, which formed into one continued allegory the 
ſeveral ſchemes of wit, whether falſe, mixed, or e, 
chat have been the ſubject of my late Papers. 
Methought I was tranſparted into a country — 
filled with prodigies and enchantments, overned by 
the goddeſs of Falſchood, and intitled The 
falſe wit. There was nothing i in the fields, the woods, 
No. 63. and 
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und the rivers, that red natural. Several of the 
trees bloſſomed in leaf. gold, ſome of them En? 
done-lace, and ſome of them precious ſtones. foun- 
tains bubbled in an opera tune, and were filled with 
Nags, wild-boars, and mermaids, that lived among the 
waters ; at the ſame time that dolphins and ſeveral 
kinds of fiſh played upon the banks, or took their paſ- 
time in the meadows. The birds had many of them 
golden beaks, and human voices. The flowers perfum- 
ed the air with ſmells of incenſe, amber-greaſe, and 
— ; and were fo —— with —— 

up in pieces of embroidery. The winds 
were Allied with ade and meſſages of diſtant lovers, 
As I was walking to and fro in this-enchanted wilder- 
neſs, I could not forbear breaking out into ſoliloquies 
upon the ſeveral wonders which lay before me; when, 
to my great ſurpriſe, I found there were artificial echoes 
in every walk, that by repetitions” of certain words 
which I ſpoke, agreed with me, or contradifted me, in 
every thing I faid. In the midſt of my converſation with 
theſe inviſible companions, I diſcovered in the centre 
of a very dark grove a monſtrous fabric built after the 
Gothick manner, and covered with innprgerable de- 
vices in that barbarous kind of ſculpture. I imme- 
diately went up to it, and found it to be a kind cf 
heathen temple conſecrated to the god of Dulnefs. U- 
pon my entrance I ſaw the deity of the place dreſſed 
in the habit of a Monk, with a book in one hand, and 
a rattle in the other. Upon His right hand was In- 
duſtry, with a lamp burning before her; and on his 
left ice, with a Monkey fitting on her ſhoulder. 
Before his feet there ſtood an Altar of a very odd make, 
which, as I afterwards found, was ſhaped in that man, 
ner to eomply with the inſcription that ſurrounded it. 
Upon the altar lay ſeveral offerings of Axes, Wings, 
and Eggs, cut out in paper, and inſeribed with verſes. 
The temple*was filled with votaries, who applied them- 
ſelves to different diverſions, as their fanejes directed 
chem. In one part of it I faw a regiment of Anagrams, 
who were continually in motion, turning to the right 
Vox. I * , of 
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or to the left, facing about, doubling their ranks, ſhift 
ing their ſtations, and throwing themſelves into all the 
figures and counter-marches of the moſt changeable 
and perplexed exerciſe, | 

Not far from thefe was a body of Acroſtics, made up 
of very diſproportioned perſons, It was diſpoſed into 
three columns, the officers planting themſelves ina line 
on the left hand of each column. The officers were 


all of them at leaſt ſix feet high, and made three rows 
ol very proper men; but the common ſoldiers, who 


filled up the ſpaces between the officers, were ſuch 


dwarfs, cripples, and ſcarecrows, that one could hardly 


look upon them without laughing. There were be 


hind the Acroſtics two or three files of Chronograms, 


which differed only from the former, as their officers 
were equipped (like the figure of Time) with an hour- 
glaſs in one hand, and a ſcythe in the other, and took 
their poſts promiſtuouſly among the private men whom 
they commanded. 6, [ 1 

In the body of the temple, and before the very face 
of the deity, methought I faw the phantom of Tryphie- 
dorus, the Lipo iſt, engaged ina ball with four 
and twenty * — who purſued him by turns thro' 
all the intricacies and labyrinths of a country - dance, 
without being able to overtake bim. 

Obſerving ſeveralto be very buſy. at the weſtern end 
of the Temple, I inquired into what they were doing, 
and found there was in that quarter the great magazine 
of Rebuſſes. There were ſeveral things of the moſt 
different natures tied up in bundles, and thrown upon 
one another in heaps like faggots. You might behold 
an anchor, a night-rail, and a hobby-horſe bound up 
together. One of the workmen ſceing me very much 
ſurpriſed, told me, there was an infinite deal of wit in 
ſeveral of thoſe bundles, and that he would explain 
them to me if I pleaſed. I thanked him for his civility, 
but told him I was in a very great haſt e at that time. 
As I was going out of the temple, I obſerved in one 
corner of it a cluſter of men and women laughing very 
heartily, and diverting themſelves at a game of 1 — 
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I heard ſeveral double rhymes, as I paſſed by them, 
which raiſed a great deal of mirth. | 
Not far from theſe was another ſet of merry people 
engaged at a diverſion, in whick the whole jet 


man was ſometimes miſtaken for a boy, a woman for a 
man, and a black-a-moor for an European, which v 
often produced great of laughter. Theſe I 


get out of this world of magick, which had almoſt 
turned my brain, I left the temple, and eroſſed over 
the fields that lay about it with all the ſpeed I could 

ound 


make. I was not gone far, before I heard the { 


of trunipets and alarms, which ſeemed to proclaim the 
a e — 26 rm ry 
in reality w a ended it. at 
a . ht, and in the 

it, a perſon of a moſt beautiful aſpe& ; her 
was Truth. On her right hand there marched a male 
deity, who bore ſeveral quivers on his ſhoulder, and 
grape ſeveral arrows in his hand. His name was 

it. The approach of theſe two enemies filled all 
the territories of Falſe Wit with an | 
ſternation, inſomuch that the goddeſs of thoſe regions 
appeared in perſon upon her jers, with the ſeve- 
ral inferior deities, and the different bodies of forces 


: 


I muſt here inform my reader, that the frontiers of 

the enchanted region, which I have before deſcribed, 

were inhabited by the ſpecies of Mixed Wit, who made 
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and advanced ſome paces before the front of her 
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ther ln an army. There were men whoſe b6dies'wer$ 
ſtuck full of darts, and women whoſe eyes were burns 
ing-glafſes: men that had hearts of fire, and women 
that had breaſts of ſnow. It would be endleſs to def 
cribe ſeveral monſters of the like nature, that compo» 
ſed this great army; which immediately fell aſunder; 
and divided itſelf intotwo parts; the one half throwing 
themſelves behind. the banners of Truth, and the o- 
chers behind thoſe of Falſchood. 

The goddeſs of Falſchood was of a gigantie ſtature, 


but as the dazzling light which flowed from Truth be- 
gan to ſhine upon her, ſhe faded inſenſibly i inſomuch 
that in a little ſpace ſhe looked rather like an huge 
phantom; than a real ſubſtance: ' At length, as the 
goddefs of Truth approached ſti} nearer to her, the fell 
away entirely, and vaniſhed amidſt the brightneſs of 
her preſence ; ſo that there did not remain the leaft 
trace or impreſſion of her figure in the place where ſhe 
had been ſeen« . 

As at the riſing df the ſun the conſtellations ape! 
thin, and the ſtars go out one after another, till the 
whole hemiſphere is extinguiſhed; ſuch was the va 
niſhing of the goddeſs ; and not only of the goddeſs 
herſelf, but of the whole army that attended her, which 

ſympathized with their we: and ſhrunk into no- 
in rtion as the goddeſs diſappeared. At 

_— CTR whole temple ſunk, — fiſh betook 
themſelves to the ſtreams, and the wild beaſts to the 
woods, the fountains recovered their murmurs, the 
birds their voices, the trees their leaves, the flowers 
their ſcents, and the whole face of nature its true and 
2 appearance. Though I ſtill continned aſleep; 

fancied myſelf as it were awakened out of a dream, 
when I ſaw this region of prodigies reſtored to oats 
and rivers, fields and meadows.. - 

Upon the removal of that wild ſcene of wonders, 
which had very much diſturbed my imagination, 
took a full ſurvey of the perſons of Wit and Truth 
for indeed it was impoſſible to look upon the firſt, 


without ſeeing the other at the ſame time. There was 


behind 
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genius of Heroic Poetry appeared with a ſword in her 
———— — Tragedy was erown- 
ed with cypreſs, and covered with robes dipped. in 
blood, Satire had ſmiles in her look, and a dagger un- 
der her garment. Rhetoric was known by her thun- 
derbolts, and Comedy by her maſk. - After ſeveral o- 
ther figures, E marched up in the rear, who 
— —ñä mr e-cner 
tion, that he might not revolt to the enemy, whom he 
was ſuſpected to favour in his heart. I was very much 
awed and delighted with the appearance of the god of 
Wit; there was ſomething ſo amiable, and yet ſo pier. 

cing in his looks, as inſpired me at once with love and 
terror. As I was on him, to my unſpeakable 


order to make me a preſent.of it : but as I was 
out my hand 3 — — 
nm . : a 


Yun would think that ue lege the company 

in which we are engaged, the 
thoughts and ſubjecta would be ftarted in diſcourſe Z 
but inſtead of this, we find that converſation is never 
ſo much ſtraitened and confined as in numerous affem- 
blies. When a multitude meet together on any ſub- 
ject of diſcourſe, their debates” are taken up chiefly 
with forms and general poſitions ; nay, if we come in- 
to a more” contrafted MHembly of men and women, 
the talk 75 — upon the —_— „ faſhions, 
news, an public topics. In proportion as 
reden gets into clubs — knots of friends, it 
Ro. 68. deſcends 
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communicative : but the moſt , inſtructive, and 
unreſerved diſcourſe, is that which paſſes between two 
perſons who are familiar and intimate friends. On 
theſe occaſions, a man gives a looſe to every paſſion 
and every thought that is uppermoſt, diſcovers his 
moſt retired opinions of perſons and things, tries the 
beauty and ſtrength of his ſentiments, and expoſes his 
whole ſoul to the examination of his friend. | 
Tully was the firſt who obſerved, that friendſhip 
ves happineſs and abates miſery, by the doub- 


he calls them, fruits of friendſhip; and indeed there 
is no fubje& of morality: which has been better handled 
and more exhauſted: than this. Among the ſeveral 
fine things which have been ſpoken of it, I ſhall beg 
leave to quate ſome out of a very ancient author, 
whoſe book would be regarded by our modern wits 
as one of the moſt ſhining tracts of morality that is e. 
tant, if it appeared under the name of a Confucius, or 
of any celebrated Grecian philoſopher : I mean the lit- 
tle apocryphal treatiſe, intitled The wi/dom of the Son 
Jirach. How finely has he deſcribed. the art of mak- 
ing friends, by an obliging and affable behaviour! 
And laid down that precept, which a late excellent 
author has delivered as his own, * That we ſhould 
© have many well-wiſhers, but few friends,” „Sweet 
language will multiply friends: and a fair-ſpeaking 
tongue will iner kind greetings. Be in peace 
„ with many, fevertheleſi have but one counſellor of 
„ 2 thouſand.” With what prudence does he cau- 
tion us in the choice of our friends] And with what 
ſtrokes of nature (I could almoſt ſay of humour) has 
he deſcribed the behaviour of a treacherous. and ſelſ. 
intereſted friend! © If thou wouldeſt get a friend, 
+ prove him firſt, and be not haſty to credit him: for 
« ſome man is a friend for his own occaſion, and will 
* not abide in the day of thy trouble. And there is 
\ 4 2 friend 
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— 
be more point ing verſe ? 
00 te thyſelf from thine enemies, and take heed 


„ an one, hath found a treaſure. Nothing doth coun- 
„ tervail a faithful friend, and his excellency is unvalu- 
able. A faithful friend is the medicine of life; andthey 
that fear the Lord ſhall find him. Whoſo feareth the 
Lord ſhall direct his friendſhip arigt ; for as he is, 
& fo ſhall his neighbour (that is his friend) be alſo.” 
I do not remember to have met with any ſaying that 
has pleaſed me more than that of a friend's being the 
medicine of life, to expreſs the efficacy of friendſhip 
in healing the pains and anguiſh which naturally 
cleave to our 3 in this world; and am wonder- 
fully pleaſed with the turn in the laſt ſentence, that a 
virtuous man ſhall as a bleſſing meet with a friend who 
is as virtuous as himſelf, is another ſaying in 
the ſame author, which would have been very much 
admired in an heathen writer: © Forſake not an old 
friend, for the new is not comparable to him: a new 
© friend is as new wine; when it is old, thou ſhalt 
of al- 
luſion, and force of thought, has he deſcribed tho 
breaches and violations of friendſhip ?: Whoſo' caſt» 
eth a ſtone at the birds frayeth them away; and he 
„that upbraideth his friend, breaketh friendſhip. 
* Though thou draweſt a ſword at a friend, yet def- 
“ pair not, for there may be a returning to favour, 
* Ie thou haſt opened thy mouth againſt thy 2 
66 car 
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fear not, for there may be a reconciliation z except 
< for upbraiding, or pride, or diſclofing of ſecrets, or 
« a treacherous wound; for, for theſe things every 
<« friend will depart.” We may obſerve in this, and ſe- 
veral other precepts,inithis author, thoſe little familiar 
= inſtances and illuſtrations which are ſo much admired 
=. in the moral writings of Horace and Epictetus. There 
are very beautiful inſtances of this nature in the fol- 
lowing paſſages, which are likewiſe written upon the 
ſame ſubje& ; ** Whoſo diſcovereth ſecrets, loſeth his 
„ credit, and ſhall never find a friend to his mind. 
„% Love thy friend, and be faithful unto him; but if 
% thou hewrayeſt his ſecrets, follow no more after 
„% him: for as a man hath deſtroyed his enemy, ſo 
« haſt thou loſt the love of thy friend; as one that 
4 letteth a bird go out of his hand, ſo haſt thou let 
„ thy friend go, and ſhalt not get him again; follow 
* after him no more, for he is too far off ; he is as a 
„ roe eſcaped out of the ſnare. As for a wound, it 
„may be bound up, and after reviling there may be 
„ reconciliation; but he that bewrayeth ſecrets, is 
„without hope.“ 

Among the ſeveral qualifications of a good friend, 
this wiſe man has very juſtly ſingled out conſtancy 
and faithfulneſs as the principal : To theſe, others 

Have added virtue, knowledge, diſcretion, equality in 
age and fortune, and as Cicero calls it, morum comitas , 
a pleaſantneſs of temper, If I were to give my opin- 
ion upon ſuch an exhauſted ſubject, I ſhould join to 
theſe other qualifications a certain equability or even- 
neſs of behaviour. A man often contracts a friend- 
ſhip with one whom perhaps he does not find out till 
after a year's converſation; when on a ſudden ſome 
latent ill-humour breaks out upon him, which he never . 
diſcovered or ſuſpected at his firſt entering into an in- 
timacy with him. There are ſeveral perſons who in 
ſome certain periods of their lives are inexpreſſibly a- 
grecable, and in others as odious and deteſtable. Mar- 
tial has given us à very pretty picture of one of this 


ſpecies, in the following epigram ; 
N Diſtt 
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Biſfcilir, facilir, jucundur, acer bur er idem. 
Ner tecum poſſum vivere, nec fine te. Epig. Xii. 47, 


In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow ; 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee. 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 


It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a friend- 
ſhip with one, who by theſe changes and viciſſitudes 
of humour is ſometimes ami ble, and ſometimes odi- 
ous : and as moſt men are at ſome times in an admir- 
able frame and diſpoſition: of mind, it ſhould be one 
of the greateſt taſks of wiſdom to keep ourſelves well 
when we are ſo, and never to go out of that which is 
the agreeable part of our character. 


Hic ſegetes, illic veniunt felicius uv : 

Arborei fetus alibi, atque injuſſa vireſcunt 

Gramina. Wonne vid*s, croceos ut Tmolus odores, - 

India mittit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabei? 

At Chalybes nudi ferrum, viroſaque Pontut. 

Caftorea, Eliadum palma Epirus equarum ? 

Continuo hat teger, #ternaque ſedera certis 
 {mpoſuit natura loci. Virg. Georg. i. 54. 

This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres ſuits; 

That other loads the trees with happy fruits; 

A fourth with graſs, unbidden, decks the ground: 

Thus Tmolus is with yellow ſaffron crown'd ; 

India black ebon and white iv'ry bears; 

And ſoft Idume weeps her od'rous tears: 

Thus Pontus ſends her beaver ſtones from far ; 

And naked Spaniards temper ſteel for war: 

Epirus for th' Elean chariot breeds 

(In hopes of palms) a race of running ſteeds. © 
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This is th? original contract; theſe the laws 
Impos'd by nature, and by nature's cauſe. Dxvptn, 


HERE is no place in the town which I ſo much 
love to frequent as the Royal Exchange. It 
gives me a ſecret ſatisfaction, and in ſome meaſure 
gratifies my vanity, as I am an Engliſhman, to fee fo 
rich an aſſembly of countrymen and foreigners, con- 
ſulting together upon the private buſineſs of mankind, 
and making this metropolis a kind of emporium for 
the whole earth. I muſt confeſs I look upon High- 
Change to be a great council, in which all conſiderable 
nations have their repreſentatives. Factors in the 
trading world are what ambaſſadors are in the politic 
world; they negotiate affairs, conclude treaties, and 
maintain a good correſpondence between thoſe wealthy 
ſocieties of men that are divided from one another by 
ſeas and oceans, or live on the different extremities of a 
continent. I have often been pleaſed to hear diſputes 
adjuſted between an inhabitant of Japan, and an alder- 
man of London, or to ſee a ſabje& of the Great Mo- 
gul entering into a league with one of the Czar of 
Muſcovy. I am infinitely delighted in mixing with 
theſe ſeveral miniſters of commerce, as they are diſtin- 
guiſhed by their different walks and different langua- 
ges. Sometimes I am juſtled among a body of Ar- 
menians; ſometimes I am loſt in a crowd of Jews ; 
and ſometimes make one in a groupe of Dutchmen, I 
am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at different times : 
or rather fancy myſelf like the old philoſopher, who 
upon being aſked what countryman he was, replied, 
That he was a citizen of the world. 

Though I very frequently viſit this buſy multitude 
of people, I am known to nobody there but my friend 
Sir Andrew, who often ſmiles upon me as he ſees me 
buſtling in the crowd, but at the ſame time connives 
at my preſence without, taking further notice of me. 
There is indeed a merchant of Egypt, who juſt knows 
me by ſight, having formerly remitted me ſome money 
to Grand Cairo; but as I am not verſed in the modern 

| | Coptic, 
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Coptic, our conferences go no further than a bow and 


a grimace. 

This grand ſcene of buſineſs gives me an infinite va- 
ricty of ſolid and ſubſtantial entertainment. As I am 
a great lover of mankind, my heart naturally overilows 
with pleaſure at the fight of a proſperous and happy 
multitude, inſomuch that at many public ſolemnities I 
cannot forbear expreſſing my joy with tears that have 
ſtolen down my cheeks, For this reaſon I am wonder- 
fully delighted to ſee ſuch a body of men thriving in 
their own private fortunes, and at the fame time pro- 
moting the public ſtock ; or, in other words, rafing 
eſtates for their own families, by bringing into their 
country whatever is wanting, and carrying out of it 
whatever is ſuperfluous. | 

Nature ſeems to have taken a particular care to diſſe- 
minate her bleſſings among the different regions of the 
world, with an eye to this mutual intercourſe and traf- 
fc among mankind, that the natives ofthe ſeveral parts 
of the globe might have a kind of dependence upon 
one another, and be united together by their common 
intereſt. Almoſt every degree produces ſomething pe- 
culiar to. it, The food often grows in one country, and 
the ſauce in another. * The Fiss of Portugal are cor- 
rected by the products of Bardadoes, and the infuſion 
of a China plant is ſweetened with the pith of an In- 
dian cane. The Philippic iflands give a flavour to our 
European bowls. The ſingle dreſs of a woman of 
quality is often the product of an hundred climates. 
The muff and the fan come together from the differ- 
ent ends of the earth. The ſcarf is ſent from the 
torrid zone, and the tippet from beneath the pole. 
The brocade petticoat rifes out of the mines of Peru, and 
the diamond necklace out of the bowels of Indoſtan. 

If we conſider our own country in its natural proſ- 
pet, without any of the benefits and advantages of 
commerce, what a barren uncomfortable ſpat of earth 
falls to our ſhare | Natural hiſtorians tell us, that no 
fruit grows originally among us, beſides hips and haws, 
acorns and pig-nuts, with other delicacies of the like 
nature; that our i” itſelf, and withqut the 
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aſſiſtance of art, can make no farther advances toward 
a plumb than a ſloe, and carries an apple to no greater 
a perfedion than a crab: that our melons, our peaches 

our figs, apricots, and cherries, are ſtrangers among us, 
im ported in different ages, and naturalized in our Eng- 
liſn gardens; and that they would all degenerate and 
fall away into the traſh of our own country, if they 
were wholly neglected by the planter, and left to the 
mercy of our ſun and ſoil. Nor has traffic more en- 
riched our vegetable world, than it has improved the 
whole face of nature among us. Our ſhips are laden 
with the harveſt of every climate. Our tables are ſto- 
red with ſpices, and oils, and wines. Our rooms are 
filled with pyramids of China, and adorned with the 
workmanſhip of Japan. Our morning's draught comes 
to us from the remoteſt corners of the earth. We re- 
pair our bodies by the drugs of America, and repoſe 
ourſelves under Indian canopies. My friend Sir An- 
drew calls the vineyards of France our gardens ; the 
ſpice· iſlands our hot-beds; the Perſians our ſilk-wea· 
vers, and the Chineſe our potters. Nature indeed fur- 
niſhes us with the bare neceſſaries of life, but traffic 
gives us a great variety of what is uſeful, and at the 
ſame time ſupplies us with every thing that is conve- 
nient and ornamental. Nor is it the leaſt part of this 
our happineſs, that whilſt we enjoy the remoteſt pro- 
ducts of the north and ſouth, we are free from thoſe 
extremities of weather which give them birth ; that our 
eyes are refreſhed with the green fields of Britain, at 
the ſame time that our palates are feaſted with fruits 
that riſe between the tropics. 

For theſe reaſons there are not more uſeful mem- 
bers in a commonwealth than merchants. They knit 
mankind together in a mutual intercourſe of good offi- 
ces, diſtribute the gifts of nature, find work for the 
poor, add wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the 
great. Our Engliſh merchant converts the tin of his 
own country into gold, and exchanges its wool for ru- 
bies. The Mahometans are clothed in our Britiſh 
manufaQure, and the inhabitants of the frozen zone 
warmed with the fleeces of our ſheep. | 


When 
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When I have been upon the Change, I have often 
fancied one of our old kings ſtanding in perſon, where 
he/is repreſented in effigy, and looking down upon, 
the wealthy concourſe of people with which that place 
is every day filled. In this caſe, how would he be ſur. 
priſed to hear all the languages of Europe ſpoken in 
this little ſpot of bis former dominions, and to ſee ſo 
many private men, who in his time would have been 
the vaſſals of ſome powerful baron, negociating like 
princes for greater ſums of money than were formerly 
to be met with in the royal treaſury Trade, without 
enlarging the Britiſh territories, has given us a kind of 
additional empire. It has multiplied the number of 
the rich, made our landed eſtates infinitely more va- 
luable than they were formerly, and added to them 
an acceſſion of other eſtates as yaluable as the lands 
themſelves. 


Monday, May 21, 1711 1. 


„ 


Interdum vulgus rectum videt. Hor. 1. Ep. ii. 63. 
Sometimes the vulgat ſee and judge aright. 


EN I travelled, I took a particular delight in 

hearing the ſongs and fables that are come 

from father to ſon, and are moſt in vogue among the 
common people of the countries through which I paſ- 
ſed ; for it is impoſſible that any thing ſhould be uni- 
verſally taſted and approved by a multitude, though 
they are only the rabble of a nation, which hath not 
in it ſome peculiar aptneſs to pleaſe and gratify the 
mind of man. Human nature is the ſame in all rea- 
ſonable creatures; and whatever falls in with it, will 
meet with admirers amongſt readers of all 7 
and conditions. Moliere, as we are told by Monſieur 
Boileau, uſed to read all his comedies to an old woman 
who was his houſekeeper, as ſhe ſat with him at her 
| No. 70. work 
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work by the chimney-corner ; and could foretell the ſye- 
ceſs of his play in the theatre, from the reception it 
met at his fire-ſide: for he tells us the audience always 
followed the old waman, and never failed to laugh in 
the ſame place. 

[| know nothirlg which more ſhews the eſſential and 
inherent perfection of ſimplicity of thought, above that 
which I call the Gothic manner in writing, than this, 
that the firſt pleaſes all kinds of palates, and the latter 
only ſuch as have formed to themſelves a wrong arti- 
ficial taſte upon little fanciful authors and writers of e- 
pigram. Homer, Virgil, or Milton, ſo far as the lan- 
guage of their poems is underſtood, will pleaſe a rea- 
der of plain common ſenſe, who would neither relith 
nor comprehend an epigram of Martial, or a poem of 
Cowley ; ſo, on the contrary, an ordinary ſong or bal- 
Jad that is the delight of the common people, cannot 
fail to pleaſe all ſuch readers as are not unqualified for 
the entertainment by their affectation or ignorance ; 
and the reuſon is plain, becauſe the ſame paintings of 
nature, which recommend it to the moiſt ordinary rea- 
der, will appear beautiful to the moſt refined. 

The old ſong of Chevy-Chace is the favourite ballad 
of the common people of England, and Ben Jonſon uſed 
to fay he had rather haye been the author of it than 
of all his works. Sir Philip Sidney, in his diſcourſe of 
poetry, ſpeaks of it in the following words: “I never 
heard the old ſong of Piercy and Douglas, that 1 
* found not my heart more moved than with a trum- 
6 pet; and yet it is ſung by ſome blind crowder with no 
„ rougher voice than rude ſtile ; which being fo evil 
„ appraelled in the duſt and cobweb of that uncivil 
age, what would it work trimmed in the gorgeous 
* eloquence of Pindar ?” For my own part, I am fo 
3 an adniirer of this antiquated ſong, that I 

all give my reader a critique upon it, without any 
further apology for ſo doing. 

The greateſt modern critics have laid it down as a 
rule, That an heroic poem ſhould be founded upon 
ſome important precept of morality, adapted to the 
conſtitution of the country in which the poet . 

omer 
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Homer and Virgil have formed their plans in this view. 
As Greece was a collection of many governments, who 
ſuffered very much among the mſelves, and gave the 
Perſian emperor, who was their common enemy many 
advantages over them by their mutual jealouſies and a- 
nimoſities, Homer, in order to eſtabliſh among them an 
union, which was ſo neceſſary for their ſafety, grounds 
his poem upon the diſcords of the ſeveral Grecian 
princes who were engaged in a confederacy againſt an 
Aſiatic prince, and the ſeveral advantages which the 
enemy gained by ſuch their diſcords. At the time the 
poem we are now treating of was written, the diſſen- 
ſions of the Barons, who were then ſo many petty 
princes, ran very high, whether they quarrelled among 
themſelves, or with their neighours, and produced un- 
ſpeakable calamities to the country, The poet, to de- 
ter men from ſuch unnatural contentions, deſcribes a 
bloody battle and dreadful ſcene of death, occaſioned 
by the. mutual feuds which reigned in the families 
of an Engliſh and Scotch nobleman. That he deſign- 
ed this for the inſtruction of his poem, we may learn 
from his four laſt lines, in which, after the example of 
the modern tragedians, he draws from it a precept for 
the benefit of his readers. 


God ſave the King, and bleſs the land . 
In plenty, joy, and peace; 
And grant henceforth that foul debate 
"Twixt noblemen may ceaſe, 


The next point obſerved by the greateſt heroic poets, 
hath been to celebrate perſons and actions which do 
honour to their country; thus Virgil's hero was the 
founder of Rome, Homer's a prince of Greece ; and 
for this reaſon Valerins Flaccus and Statius, who were 
both Romans, might be juſtly derided for Having 
choſen the expedition of the Golden Fleece, and the 
Wars of Thebes, for the ſubjects of their Epic writings. 
| The poet before us has not only found out an hero 
in his own country, but raiſes the reputation of it by 
ſeveral beautiful incidents. The Engliſh are the firſt 

who 
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who take the field, and the laſt who quit it. The 
Engliſh bring only fifteen hundred to the battle, the 
Scotch two thouſand, The Engliſh keep the field 
with fifty-three ; the Scotch retire with fifty-tive: all the 
reſt on each fide being ſlain in battle. But the moſt 
remarkable circumſtance of this kind, is the different 
manner in which the Scotch and Engliſh kings re- 
ceive the news of this fight, and of the great men's 
deaths who commanded in it. 


This news was brought to Edinburgh 
Where Scotland's king did reign, 
That brave Earl Douglas ſuddenly 
Was with an arrow lain. 
O heavy news, King James did ſay; 
Scotland can witneſs be, 
I have not any captain more 
Of ſuch account as he: 
Like tidings to King Henry came 
Within as ſhort a ſpace, © -/ 
That Piercy of Northumberland 
Was flain at Chevy-Chace, 


Now God be with him, ſaid our King., 
Sith 'twillno better be, «2 
I truſt I have within my realm — 
Five hundred as good as he. 


Yet ſhall not Scot, nor Scotland fay;, * 
But I will vengeance take, © © 

And be revenged on them all 
For brave Lord Piercy's ſake. 


This vow full well the King perform'd 
After on Humble-down, * | 
In one day fifty knights-were ſlain, 24 
With lords of great renown. | 


And of the reſt of ſmall account 
Did many;thouſands die, &c. 


At 
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At the ſame time that our poet ſhews a laudable par- 
tiality to his countrymen, he repreſents the Scots after 
a manner not unbecoming ſo bold and brave a people. 


Earl Douglas on a milk-white ſteed; 
Moſt like a baron bold, 

Rode foremoſt of the company, 
Whoſe armour ſhone like gold. 


His ſentiments and actions are every way ſuitable to ai 
hero, One of us two, ſays he, muſt die: I am an Earl 
as well as yourſelf, ſo that you can have no pretence 
for re the combat: however, ſays he, it is pity, 
and indeed would be a fin, that ſo many innocent men 
ſhould periſh for our ſakes, rather let you and I end 
our quarrel in ſingle fight. | 855 


Ere thus I will out- bra ved be, 
One of us two ſhall die; 

I know thee well, an Earl thou art, 
Lord Piercy, fo am I. 


But truſt me, Piercy, it were, 

? l 

Any of theſe our harmleſs men, 
or they have done no ill. 


Let thou and I'the battle try, 
And ſet our men afide; | 

Acturſt be he, Lord Piercy ſaid, 
By whom it is deny d. 


When theſe brave men had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the battle, and in fingle combat with each other, in 
the midſt of a generous parley, full of heroic ſenti- 
ments, the Scotch Earl falls; and, with his dying words, 
encourages his men to revenge his death, repreſenting 
to them, as the moſt bitter circumſtance of it, that his 
rival ſaw him fall. 


With that there came an arrow keen, 
Out of an Engliſh bow, 


Vor. II. Which 
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Which ſtruck Earl Douglas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow. 


Who never ſpoke more words than theſe, 
Fight on, my merry-men all, 
For why, my life is at an end, 
Lord Piercy ſees my fall. 


Merry-men, in the language of thoſe times, is no more 
than a chearful word for companions and fellow-ſol- 
diers, A paſſage in the eleventh book of Virgil's Æneids 
is very much to be admired, where Camilla, in her laſt 
agonies, inſtead of weeping over the wound ſhe had 
received, as one might have expected from a warrior 
of her ſex, conſiders only, like the hero of whom we 
are now ſpeaking, how the battle ſhould be continued 
after her death. 


Tum fc expirans, hc. En. xi. 820. 


A gathering miſt 6'erclouds her chearful eyes; 
And from her cheeks the roſy colour flies, 
Then turns to her, whom, of her female train, 
She truſted moſt, and thus the ſpeaks with pain 
Acca, tis paſt ! he fwims before my fight, © 
Inexorable death; and claims his right. 
Bear my laſt words to Turnus; fly with ſpeed,, 
And bid him timely to my charge ſucceed :* > 
Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve :' -- | 
DxrYDex. 
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Turnus did not die in ſo heroic a manner 1 though 
our poet ſeems to have had his eye upon Turnus's 
ſpe in the laſt verſe, 2 | 11 £4 


Lord Piercy ſees my fall. 
ali, et viftum tendert palmas. | 
Auſonii videre——— © | n. xii. 936. 
The Latian Chiefs have ſeen me beg my life. _ 


DRrprx. 


Earl 
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Earl Piercy's lamentation over his enemy is gene- 
rous, beautiful, and paſſionate; I muſt only caution the 
reader not to let the ſimplicity of the ſtile, which one 
may well pardon in ſo old a poet, prejudice him a- 
gainſt the greatneſs of the thought. 


Then leaving life, Earl Piercy took 
The dead man by the hand, 

And ſaid, Earl Douglas, for thy life 
Would I had loſt my land. 


O Chriſt! my very heart doth bleed 
With ſorrow for thy ſake ; © + 
For ſure a more renowned — 


That beautiful line, Taking the nd mas the "hand, 
will put the reader in mind of Zneas's behaviour to- 
wards Lauſus, whom he himſelf bad lein as he came 
to the reſcue of his aged father. 
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Th! immortal line in ſure ſucceſſion reigns, 

The fortune of the family remains, 

CORY PRO IT AO 
Darosx. 


AVING already given my reader an account of 
ſeveral extraordinary clubs both ancient and 
modern, I did not defign to have troubled him with 
any more narratives of this nature; but I have latel 
received information of a club, which I can call nei- 
ther ancient nor —— chat I dare ſay will be no 
leſs ſur priſing 9 r, than it was to myſelf ; 
for whith reaſon, I ſhall communicate it to the public 
as one of the . by 
A friend pb or of a tradeſman who 
is related to him, after — repreſeated him as a very 
idle worthleſs fellow, who neglected his family, and 
ſpent moſt of his tinte over a Bottle, told me, to con- 
e his character, that he was a member of the Ever- 
lafling Club. So very odd a title raiſed my curioſity to 
enquire into the nature of a club that had ſuch a ſound- 
ing name; eee menen 
ing account: 


THE Bverlafiing Club conſiſts of a hundred mem- 
bers, who divide the whole twenty-four hours among 
them in ſuch'a manner, that the club fits day and night 
from one end of the year to another ; no pre- 
ſuming to riſe till they are relieved by thoſe who are 
in courſe to ſucceed them. By this means a member of 
the Everlaſting Club never wants company; for though 
he is not upon duty himſelf, he is ſure to find ſome 
who are; ſo that if he be diſpoſed to take a whet, 
a nooning, an evening's draught, or a bottle after mid- 
night be goes to the club, and finds a knot of friends 


It is a maxim in this club, That the ſteward never 
dies for as they ſucceed one another by way of rota- 
tion, no man is to quit the great elbow-chair which 
ſtands at the upper end of the table, till his ſucceſſor 
is in a readineſs to fill it: infomuch, that there has not 
been a /ede varonte in the memory of man. 
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This club na inſtituted towards the end, or as ſome 
of them ſay, about the middle, of the civil wars, and 
continued without interruption till the time of the 
0 , which burned them out, and diſperſed them 
—— weeks. The fteward, at that time, main- 
tained his poſt till he had like to have been blown up 
with a neighbouring-houſe, which was demoliſhed in 
order to ſtop the fire ; and would not leave the chair at 
laſt, till he emptied all the bottles upon the table, 
and received ed directions from the club to with- 
draw himſelf. This ſteward is frequently talked of in 
the club, and looked upon by every member of it as 
a greater man than the famous captain mentioned in 
my Lord Clarendon, who was burned in his ſhip be- 
cauſe he would not quit it without orders. It is ſaid, 
that towards the cloſe of 1500, being the great year of 
judilee, the club had it under con ion whether 
they ſhould break up or continue their ſeſſion; but, 
after many ſpeeches and debates, it was at length 
to fit out the other century. This reſolution in 
a general club, nemine contradicente. | | 

Having given this ſhorr-account of the inſtitution 
and continuation of the Everlaſting Club, I ſhould here 
endeavour to ſay ſomething of the manners and cha- 
racters of its ſeveral members, which I ſhall do accord- 
ing to the beſt lights I have received in this matter. 

It appears by their books in general, that, ſince their 
firſt inſtitution, they have ſmoked fifty tons of tobacco, 
drank thirty thouſand butts of ale, one thouſand hogſ- 
heads of red port, two hundred barrels of brandy, and 
a kilderkin of ſmall beer. There has been likewiſe 
a great conſumption of cards. It is alſo ſaid, that they 
obſerve the law in Ben Jonſon's Club, which orders 
the fire to be always kept in, focus perennis eſto, as well 
for the convenience of lighting their pipes, as to cure 
the dampneſs of the club room. They have an old 
woman in the nature of e it is 


to cheriſh and perpetuate the fire, whieh burns from 
generation to generation, and has ſeen the glaſs-houſe 
tires in and out above an hundred times. 


p *: Anno 1666. 
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The Everlaſting Club treats all other clubs with an 
eye of contempt, and talks even of the Kit-Cat and 
October as of a couple of upſtarts. Their ordinary diſ- 
courſe, as much as I have been able to learn of it, turns 
altogether upon ſuch adventures as have paſſed in their 
own aſſembly ; of members who have taken the glaſs in 
their turns for a week together, without ſtirring out-of 
the club ; of others who have ſmoked an hundred pipes 
at a ſitting; of others who have not miſſed their morn- 
ing's-draught for twenty years together. Sometimes 
they ſpeak in raptures of a run of ale in King Charles's 
reign ; and ſometimes reflect with aſtoniſhment upon 
games at whiſt, which have been miraculouſly recover- 
ed by members of the ſociety, when in all human pro- 
bability the caſe was deſperate. 

They delight in ſeveral old catches, which they ſing 

at all hours to encourage one another to moiſten their 

clay, and grow immortal by drinking; with many other 
ifying exhortations of the like nature. | 

| re are four general clubs held in a year, at which 

times they fill. up vacancies, appoint waiters, confirm 

the old fire-maker, or elect a new one, ſettle contribu- 

tions for coals, pipes, tobacco, and other neceſlaries. 

. The ſenior member has out-lived the whole club 
twice over, and has been drunk with the grandfathers 

of ſome of the preſent ſitting members. 


Thurſday, May 24, 17117. 


— 


— 


— 0 — dea certe Virg. En. . 332. 
O goddeſs! for o leſs you ſeem. 


T is very ſtrange to conſider, that a creature like 
man, who is ſenſible of ſo many weakneſſes and 
imperfections, ſhould be actuated by a love of fame; 
that vice and ignorance, imperſection and miſery, 
I Ro. 73. ſhould 
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ſhould contend: for praiſe, and endeavour as much as 
le to make themſelves objects of admiration. 

But notwithſtanding man's eſſential perfection is but 


very little, his comparative perfection may be very con- 


ſiderable. If he looks upon himſelf in an abſtracted 
light, he has not much to boaſt of; but if he conſiders 
himſelf with regard to others, he may find occaſion of 
lorying, if not in his own virtues, at leaſt in the ab- 
— of another's imperfections. This gives à differ- 
ent turn to the reflections of the wiſe man and the 
fool. The firſt endeavours to ſhine in himſelf, and 
the laſt to outſhine others. The firſt is humbled by the 
ſenſe of his own infirmities, the laſt is lifted up by 
the diſcovery of ' thoſe which he obſerves in other 
men. The wiſe man conſiders what he wants, and 
the fool what he abounds in. The wiſe' man is hap- 
py when he gains his own approbation, and the fool 
when he recommends himſelf to the applaufe of thoſe 
about him. 
But however unreaſonable and abſurd this paſſion 
ſor admiration may appear in ſuch a creature as man, 


it is not wholly to be diſcouraged ; ſince it often pro- 


duces very good effects, not only as it reſtrains him 
from doing anything which is mean and contemptible, 
but as it puſhes him to actions which are great and 
glorious: The principle may be defective or faulty, 
but the conſequences it produces are fo good, that, 
for he benefit of mankind, it ought not to be extin- 
gui ed. | | p 

It is obſerved by Cicero, that men of the greateſt 
and the moſt ſhining parts are the moſt actuated by 
ambition: and if we look. into the two ſexes, I believe 
we ſhall find this principle of action ſtronger in wo- 
men than in men. 

The for praiſe, which is ſo very vehement 
in the fair ſex, produces excellent effects in women of 
ſenſe, who deſire to be admired for that only which 
deſerves. admiration : and I think we may obſerve, 
without a compliment to them, that many of them'do 
not only live in a more uniform courſe of virtue, but 
with an infinitely greater regard to their honour, than 

| w 
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what we findin the generality of our own ſex. How 
many inſtances have we of chaſtity, fidelity, devotion ? 
How many ladies diſtinguiſh themſelves by the edu- 
cation of their children, care of their familes, and love 
of their huſbands, which are the great qualities and 
atchievements of. womankind: as the making of war, 
the carrying on of traffic, the adminiſtration of juſt- 
ice, are thoſe by which men grow famous, .and get 
themſelves a name. | 

But as this paſſion for admiration, when it works ac- 
cording to reaſon, improves the beautiful part of our 
ſpecies in every thing that is laudable ; ſo nothing is 
more deſtructive to them when it is governed by vani- 
ty and folly, What I have therefore here to ſay, only 
regards the vain part of the ſex, whom for certain rea- 
ſons, which the reader will hereafter ſee at vil 
ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of dels. An Idol is 
wholly taken up in the adorning of her perſon. You 
ſee in every — — of her body, air of her face, and 
motion of her head, that it is her buſineſs and employ- 
ment to -gaiti” adorers. For this reaſon your Idols 
appear in all public places and aſſemblies, in order to 
ſeduce men to their worſhip. The playhouſe is very 
frequently filled with Idols: ſeveral of them are car- 
ried in proceſhon every evening about the ring, and 
ſeveral of them ſet up their worſhip even in churches. 
They are to be accoſted in the language proper to the 
Deity. Life and death are in their power: j 
heaven, and pains of hell, are at their diſpoſal: pa- 
radiſe is in their arms, and eternity in every moment 
that you are preſent with them. Raptures, tranſports, 
and ecſtaſies, are the rewards which they confer : 
ſighs and tears, prayers and broken hearts, are the of- 
ferings which are paid to them. Their ſmiles make 
men happy; their frowns drive them to deſpair. I 
ſhall add under this head, that Ovid's book of 
the Art of Love is a kind of heathen ritual, which 
contains all the forms of worſhip which are made uſe 
of to an Idol. Wer” 4 

It would be as difficult a taſk to reckon up theſe 
different kinds of Idols, as Milton's was to — 
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thoſe that were known in Canaan, and the lands ad- 
joining Moſt of them are worſhip like Mo- 
loch, in fires and flames. Some of them, like Baal, 
love to ſee their votaries cut and flaſhed, and ſhedding 
their blood for them. Some of them, like the Idol 
in the A muſt have treats and collations 

repared for them every night. It has indeed been 
— that ſome of them have been uſed by their in- 
cenſed worſhippers like the Chineſe Idols, who are 


whipped and ſcourged when they refuſe to comply with 


the prayers that'are offered to them. 

I muſt here obſerve, that thoſe idolaters who devote 
theinſelves to the Idols I am here ſpeaking of, differ 
very much from all other kinds of idolaters. For as 
others fall out becauſe they worſhip different Idol, 
theſe idolaters quarrel becauſe they worſhip the ſame. 

The intention therefore of the Idol is quite contrary 
to the wiſhes of the idolaters; as the one defires to 
confine the idol to himſelf,” the whole buſineſs and 
ambition of the other is to multiply adorers. This 
humour of an Idol is prettily deſcribed in a tale of 
Chaucer. He repreſents one of them fitting at 2 
table with three of her votaries about her, who are all 
of them courting her favours and paying their adora- 
tions. She ſmiled upon one, drank to another, and 
trod upon the other's foot which was under the table. 
Now which of theſe three, ſays the old bard, do you 
think was the favourite ? In troth, ſays he, not one 
of all the three. os | 

The behaviour of this old Idol in Chaucer puts me 
in mind of the beautiful Clarinda, one of the greateſt 
Idols'among the moderns. She is worſhipped once a- 
week by candle-light, in the midſt of a large con- 
gregation, generally called an Aﬀembly. Some of the 
gayeſt youths in the nation endeavour to plant them- 
ſelves in her eye, while the ſits in form with multitudes 
of tapers burning about her. To encourage the zeal of 
her idolaters, ſhe beſtows à mark of her favour upon 
every one of them, before they go out of her preſence. 
She aſks à queſtion of one, tells a ſtory to another, 
glances an ogle upon a third, takes a pinch of ſnuff 
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from the fourth, lets her fan drop by accident to give 
the fifth an occaſion of taking it up. In ſhort, every 
one goes away fatisfied with his ſucceſs, and encoura- 
ged to renew his devotions on the fame canonical hour 
that day ſevennight. 

An Idol may be undeified by many accidental cauſes. 
Marriage in particular is a kind of counter Apothe- 
oſis, or a deification inverted. When a man becomes 
familiar with his goddeſs, the quickly ſinks into a wo- 
man. 

Old age is likewiſe a great decayer of your Idol. 
The truth of it is, there is not a more unhappy being 
than a ſuperannuated Idol, eſpecially when ſhe has con- 
tracted ſuch airs and behaviour as are only graceful 
when her worſhippers are about her. 485 

Conſidering therefore. that in theſe and many other 
caſes the Woman generally 13 the Idol, I muſt 
return to the moral of this - Paper, and deſire my fair 
readers to give a proper direction to their paſſion for 
being admired; in order to which, they muſt endea- 
vour to make themſelves the objects of a reaſonable 
and laſting admiration. 'This is not to be hoped for 
from beauty, or drefs, or faſhion ; but from thoſe in- 
ward ornaments which are not to be defaced by time or 
ſickneſs, and which appear moſt amiable to thoſe who 
are moſt acquainted with them. 


Cree 
Friday, May 25, 1711*. 


— Pendent opera interrupta—— Virg. En. iv. 88. 
The works unfinifh'd and neglected lie. 


PP my laſt Monday's Paper I gave ſome general in- 
L ſtances of thoſe beautiful ſtrokes which pleaſe the 
reader in the old ſong of Chevy Chace ; I ſhall here, ac- 
cording to my promiſe, be more particular, and ſhew 
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that the ſentiments in that ballad are extremely natu- 
ral and poetical, and full of the majeſtick ſimplicity 
which we admire in the greateſt of the ancient poets : 


for which reaſon I ſhall quote. ſeyeral paſſages of it, 


in which the thought is altogether the ſame with what 
we meet in ſeveral paſſages of the Æneid: not that I 
would infer from thence, that the poet (whoever he 
was) propoſed to himſelf any imitation of thoſe paſ- 
ſages, but that he was directed to them in Ou by 
the ſame kind of poetical genius, and by the ſame copy- 
ings after nature, 

Had this old ſong been filled with epigrammatical 
turns and points of wit, it might perhaps have pleaſed 
the wrong taſte of ſome readers; but it would never 
have become the delight of the common people, nor 
have warmed the heart of Sir Philip Sidney like the 
ſound of a trumpet; it is only nature that can have 
this effect, and pleaſe thoſe taſtes which are the moſt 
unprejudiced, or the moſt refined. I muſt however 
beg leave to difſentfrom ſo great an authority as that of 
Sir Philip Sidney, in the judgment which he has paſſed 
as to the rude ſtile and evil apparel of this antiquated 
ſong ; for there are ſeveral parts in it where not only 
the thought but the language is majeſtick, and the 
numbers ſonorous; at leaſt, the apparel is much more 
gorgeous than many of the poets made uſe of in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, as the reader will ſee in ſeveral of the 
following quotations. 

What can be greater than either the thought or the 
expreſſion in that ſtanza, | 
To drive the deer with hound and horn 

Earl Piercy took his way | 
The child may rue that is unborn 

The hunting of that day! 


This way of conſidering the misfortunes which this 
battle would bring upon poſterity, not only on thoſe 
who were born immediately after the battle, and loſt 
their fathers in it, but on thoſe alſo who periſhed in 
titure battles which took oe riſe from this * 
8 2 0 
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of the two Earli, is woriderfully beautiful and confor- 
mable to the way of thinking among the ancient poets. 


Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Rara juventus, Hor, 1 Od. ii. 23. 


Poſterity, thinn d by their fathers ' crimes, 
Shall read, with grief, the ſtory of their times. 


What can be more ſounding and poetical, or reſemble 


more the majeſtic ſimplicity of the ancients, than the 
following ſtanzas ? " ; 


The ſtout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleaſure in the Scottiſh woods 
Three ſummer's days to take. 


With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 
All choſen men of might, 
Who knew full well, in time of need, 
To aim their ſhafts aright. 
The hounds ran ſwiftly thro' the woods 
The nimble deer to take, 


And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo ſhrill did make. 


— oat ingenti clamore Citheron | 
Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum 5 
Et vox aſſenſu nemorum ingeminata remugit. 


Georg. iii. 43. 


Cithæron loudly calls me to my way ; 

Thy hounds, Taygetus, open, and purſue the prey: 

High Epidaurus urges on my ſpeed, | 

Fam'd for his hills, and for his horſes breed : 

From hills and dales the chearful cries rebound ; 

For Echo hunts along, and propagates the ſound. 
DRYDEN. 
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oF La, pow doth Earl Douglas come, 
ts. is men in armour bright ; 
Full twenty hundred Scottiſh ſpears, 
All marching in our fight. 
* All men of pleaſant Tividale, 
Faſt by the river Tweed, &c. 
The country of the Scotch warriors, deſcribed in theſe 
; two laſt verſes, has a fine romantick ſituation, and af- 
le \ fords a couple of ſmooth words for verſe. If the rea- 
he der compares the foregoing fix lines of the ſong with 


the following Latin verſes, he will ſee how much they 
are written in the ſpirit of Virgil. 


Adverſi campo apparent, haflaſque reductit 
Protendunt longe dextris ; & ſpicula vibrant. 
Duique altum Prenefle viri, quique arva Gabine - 
Funonis, gelidumque Anienem, & roſcida rivis 
Hernica ſaxa colunt : qui roſea rura Velini 
Dui Tetrice horrentes rupet, mon e Severum, 
Caſperiamque colunt, Foruloſque & flumen Himelle : 

| Tiberim Fabarimque bipunt. 

„Xi. 605. vii. 682, 712. 


Advancing in a line, they couch their ſpears —— 
—— ſends a choſen band, 
With thoſe who plow Saturnia's gabine land: 
Beſides the ſuccours which cold Anien yields ; 
The rocks of Hernicus—beſides a band, 
That follow'd from Velinum's dewy land 
And Mountaineers that from Severus came: 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica ; | 
43» And thoſe where yellow Tiber takes his way, 
And where Himella's wanton waters play: 
Caſperia ſends her arms, with thoſe that lie 


'£ By Fabaris, and fruitful Foruli. DRYDEN. 
But to proceed : 

K Earl Douglas on a milk-white ſteed, 

IN. Moſt like a Baron bold, 


Lo, | | Rode 
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Rode foremoſt of the company, 
Whoſe armour ſhone like gold. 


Turnus ut antevolans tardum preceſſerat agmen, Kc, e 
Vidifti, quo Turnus equo, quibus that in armis 


Aureus * 


Our Engliſh archers bent their bows, 
Their hearts were good and true; 

At the firſt flight of arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots they flew. 


They clos'd full faſt on ev'ry ſide, 
No flackneſs there was found; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gaſping on the ground. 


With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an Engliſh bow, 
Which ſtruck Earl Douglas to the heart 
A deep.and deadly blow. | 


Tneas was wounded after the ſame manner by an un- 
known hand in the midſt of a parley. 


Has inter woces, media inter talia verba, | 
Ecce wiro flridens alis allapſa ſagitta eſt, 


Incertum qua pulſa manu——— En. xii. 318. 


Thus while he ſpake, unmindful of defence, 
A vinged arrow ſtruck the pious prince; 
But whether from an human hand it came, 
Or hoſtile God, is left unknown by fame. 
| DRYDEN. 


But ofall thedeſcriptive parts of this ſong, thereare none 
more beautiful than the four following ſtanzas, which 
have a great force and ſpirit in them, and are filled 
with very natural circumſtances. The thought in the 
third ſtanza was never touched by any other poet, | 
and is fuch an one as would have ſhined in Homer or 
in Virgil. 80 
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So thus did both theſe nobles die, 
Whoſe courage none could Rain ; 


An Englith archer then perceiv'd 
The noble earl was flain. 


He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a truſty tree, | 
An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Unto the head drew he. | , 


Againſt Sir Hugh 9 
So right his ſhaft he fer, 

The grey-gooſe wing that was thereon 
In his heart-blood was wet. 


This fight did laſt from break of day 
Till ſetting of the ſun : 

For when they rung the ev'ning bell 
The battle ſcarce was done. 


One may obſerve likewiſe, that, in the catalogue of the 
ſlain, the author has followed the example of the great 
ancient poets, not only in givi 77 long liſt of the dead, 
but by diverſifying it with little characters of particu- 
lar perſons. 


And with Earl Douglas there was lain 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

Sir Charles Carrel, that from the field 
One foot would never fly; 


Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliff too, 
His ſiſter's fon was he; 

Sir David Lamb, ſo well eſteem'd, 
Yet ſaved could not be. 


The familiar ſound in theſe names deſtroys the majeſ- 
ty of the deſcription : for this reaſon I do not ment ion 
this part of the poem but to ſhew the natural caſt of 
thought which appears in it, as the two laſt verſes look 
almoſt like a tranſlation of Virgil. | 
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— 4 Rog oa. Tang ? 
Qui fuit in Teuerrs ervantifumus æqui, | 
Di ok viſum . n. ü. 426. 


Then Ripheus fell in the unequal fight, 
Juſt of his word, obſervant of the right: 
Heav'n thought not ſo. 120 DRYDEN. 


In the catalogue of the Engliſh who fell, Witherington's 
behaviour is in the ſame manner particularized very 
artfully, as the reader is prepared for it by that account 


which is given of him in the beginning of the battle; 


though Iam ſatisfied your little buffoon readers (who 
have ſcen that paſſage ridiculed in Hudibras) will not 
be able to take the beauty of it: for which reaſon I 
dare not ſo much as quote it. | 


Then ſtept a gallant ſquire forth, 
Witherington was his name, 

Who ſaid, I would not have it told 
To Henry our king for ſhame, 


That e'er my captain fought on foot, 
And I ſtood looking on. | 


We meet with the ſame heroic ſentiment in Virgil. 


Non pudet, O Rutuli, cuntis pro talibus unam 
Objectare anmimam ? numerone an viribus equi 
Nen fumus ? Zn. xii. 229. 


For ſhame, Rutilians, can you bear the ſight 
Of one expos d for all in ſingle fight? 

Can we before the face of heav'n confeſs 
Our courage colder, or our numbers leſs ? 


- DRYDEN. 


What can be more natural, or more moving, than the 
circumſtances in which he deſcribes the behaviour of 


thoſe women who had loſt their huſbands on this fa- 
tal day ? | 


Next 
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| Next day did:mavy-widows come | 
Their huſbands to bewail: 
Dy arc road rin tw, 
But all would not prevail. 75-0 2 


| Their bodies bath'd in purple blood, | EO, 
They bore with them away ; | 
They 10 d them dead a thouſand times, 3 
When ey, were clad in . 5 


Thus we — how the thoughts of this poem, which 
naturally ariſe from the ſubject, are always ſimple, and 
ſometimes exquiſitely noble; that the language is often 
very ſounding, and that the whe is written with a 
true poetical ſpirit, 

If this ſong had been written. in the Gothick man- 
ner, which is the delight of all our little wits, whether 
writers or readers, it would not have hit the taſte of ſo 
many ages, and have pleaſed the readers of all ranks 
and conditions. I ſhall only beg pardon for ſuch a 

rofuſion of Latin 1 ; which I ſhould not 
ha made uſe of, but that I feared my own judge- 
ment would have looked too ſingular on ſuch a ſub- 
jet, had not I ſupported it by. the practice and aur 
thority of You | 


Saturday, June, 2, 1711“. 
1 1 | | | , 


Qual ubi audits neuen armee ftr 
orruit in macula Stat. Theb, II, 128, 


1 gras hears this hutnter's ths, 
6 W diſtain her dot kin.” 


BOUT. themiddle of laſt winter I went to fee an 
Opera at the Theatre in the Hay-market, where 
could not but take notice of two parties of very fine 
Yay, II. G * x0, gr. women, 
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women, that had placed themſelves in the 9 
ſide · boxes, and ſeemed drawn up in a kind of battle- 
array one againſt another. After à ſhort ſurvey of 
them, I found they were patched” differently ; the 
faces on one hand being ſpotted on the right fide. of 
the forehead, and thoſe upon the other on the left. 
J quickly perceived that they caſt hoſtile glances upon 
one another; and that their patches were placed in 
thoſe different ſituations, as party. ſignals tu diftinguiſh 
friends from foes. In the middle-boxes between theſe 
two oppoſite bodies, were ſeveral ladies who patched 
indifferently on both ſides of their faces, and ſeemed to 
ſit there with no other intention but to ſee the Opera. 
Upon inquiry, I found that the body of Amazons on 
my right hand were Whigs, and thoſe on my left, 
Tories; and that thoſe who had placed themſelves in 
the middle-boxes'were'a neutral party, whoſe faces had 
not yet declared themſelyes. ele laſt, however, as 
I afterwards found, diminiſhed daily, and took their 
party with one ſide or the other: inſomuch that I ob- 
ſerved in ſeveral of them, the patches, which were be 
fore diſperſed ' equally, are now all gone over to the 
Whig or Tory fide of the face. The cenforious ſay, 
that the men, whoſe hearts are aimed at, are very of- 
ten the occaſions that one part of the face is thus dif: 
honoured, and lies under a kind of diſgrace, while the 
other is ſo much ſet off and adorned by the owner ; 
and that the patches turn to the right or to the left, 
according to the principles of the man who is moſt in 
favour, But whateyer may be the motives of a few 
fantaſtical coquettes, who do not patch for the public 
good ſo much as for their own private advantage, it is 
certain, that there are ſeveral women of honour who 
patch out of ber and with an eye to the intereſt 
of the country. Nay, I am informed that ſome of them 
adhere ſo ſtedfaſtly to their party, and are ſo far from 
facrificing their zeal for the publie to their paſſion for 
any particular perſon, that in a late draughtofmarria 

articles a. lady has ſtipulated with her huſband, that, 
whatever his opinions are, ſhe ſhall he at liberty to 
patch on which ſide ſhe pleaſes. 5 ' I muſt 
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1 muſt hece take notice, that Roſalinds, a famous 
Whig has moſt- unfortunately a very beau- 
tiful mole on the Tory part of her forehead ;' which be- 
ing very conſpicuous, has occaſioned many miſtakes, 


and given a handle to her enemies to miſrepreſent 


her face, as though it had revolted from the 
intereſt. But whatever this natural patch may ſeem 
to intimate," it is well knowu that her notions of 
t are ſtil the ſame: This unlucky mole; 
however, has miſled ſeveral coxcombs; and; like the 
hanging out of falſe colours, made ſome of them con- 
verſe. with Roſalinda in what they thought the ſpirit 
1 her party, when on a ſudden ſhe has given them 
fire, that has ſunk them all at once. 
If Roſalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigranilla 
is as unhappy in à pimple, which forces her, againſt 
her inclinations, to patch-on the Whig fide. | 
I am told that many virtuous matrons, ho former- 
y have been taught to believe that this artificial ſpot- 
ting of the face was unlawful, are now reconciled, by 
2 zealfor their cauſe, to what they could not be promp- 
ted by a concern for their beauty. This way of de- 
war upon one another, puts me in mind of 
what is reported of the tigreſs, that ſeveral ſpots riſe 
in her ſkin when ſhe is angry, or, as Mr Cowley has 
unn Ar del 


per, e 


| —She deb, nn angry pride, * a 2 
eat Cr a hr Feen chery ie. 18 


When T was in the theatre the time e 
ed, I had the NN to count the wr. on both 
ſides, and found the Tory patches to be about twenty 
ſtronger than the Whig ; but to make amends for thi 
ſmall inequality, Tthe next morning found the whole 
8 pet-ſhow filled with faces ſpotted after the Whig- 

manner. Whether or no the ladies had — Fn 
80 hither in order to rally their forces I cannot tell; 
but the next night they came in ſo great a body 1 
the opꝛra, that they ro ads the enemy. 


This 
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This account ol party- will, 1 am afraid, 
Appest im probable to thoſe who live at a diſtance from 
the faſhionable world : but as it is a diſtinction of a 
very ſingular nature, and what aps may never 
meet with a parallel, I think I ould not have dif- 
charged the office * — CEIIEY ind mor Tre 
corded it. 

I have, in une 3 endeavoured to-enpols 
this party-rage in women, as it only ſerves to aggra- 
vate the hatreds and animoſities that rei —— 
men, and in a great meaſure deprives the . ſex 
thoſe peculiar charms with which N way rev, 
them. | 

—.— the Romans af Sabines were — ae 

juſt upon the point of giving battle, the women, who 
were allied to both of them, interpoſed with ſo many 
tears and intreaties, that they prevented the mutual 
ſlaughter which threatened both parties, and united 
them togethet in a firm and laſting peace. 

I would recommend this noble example to our Bri- 
tiſh ladies, at a time when their country is torn with 
ſo many unnatural diviſions, that if they continue, it will 
be a. misfortune to be born in it. The Greeks thought 
it ſo improper” for women to intereſt themſelves in 
competitions and contentions, that for this reaſon, a- 
mong others, they forbad them, under pain of death, 
to be preſent at the Olympic games, notwithſtanding 
theſe were the public diverſions of all Greece. 

As our Engliſh women excel thoſe of all nations in 
beauty, they thould endeavour to outſhine them in all 
other accompliſhments 1 to the ſex, and to diſ- 

tinguiſh themſelves as ten mothers, and faithful 
wives, rather than as furious partizans. Female virtues 
are ot adomeſtic turn. The family is the proper province 
for private women to ſhine in. If they muſt be ſhew- 
ing their zeal for the public, let it not be againſt thoſe 
who are perhaps of the ſame family, or at leaſt of the 
ſame religion or nation, but againſt thoſe who are the 
open, profefied, undoubted enemies of their faith, li- 
berty, and country. When the Romans were prefled 
with a foreign enemy, the ladies, volu ntarily * 
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ted all their rings and jewels to aſſiſt the government 
under a public exigence, which appeared ſo laudable 
an action in the eyes of their countrymen, that from 
thenceforth it was permitted by a law to pronounce 
public orations at the funeral of a. woman in praiſe. 
of the deceaſed perſon, which till that time was pecu- 
liar to men. Would our Engliſh ladies, inſtead ot 
ſticking on a patch againſt thoſe of their own country, 
— ann ſo truly public · ſpirited as — 
every one her necklace againſt the common enemy, 


what decrees'oughtnot to be made in fayourof them? 


Since I am recollecting upon this ſubject ſuck paſ- 
ſages as occur to my memory out ot ancient authors, I 
cannot omit à ſentence in the celebrated funeral ora- 


tion of Pericles, which he made in honour of thoſe 
brave Athenians that were flain in a » fight with the 
Lacedemonians. After having addreſſed himſelf to 
the ſeveral ranks and orders of his .cauntryrhen; and 
ſhewn them how they ſhould behave. themſelves 
in the public cauſe, he turns to the female part of 

his audience; And as for you (ſays he) 1 ſhall ad- 
viſe you in very few words: Aſpire only to thoſe 
virtues that are peculiar to your ſex ; follow your na- 
tural modeſty, and think it your greateſt commenda- 
A | 


Tueſday, June 8 191% % 
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7 


unn pictura paſcit inani. 
a nn, Virg. En. i. 468. 


« And vid the dow its ſos hi min 


the weather hinders me from taking my 
diverſions without doors, I frequently make a 
little party with two or three ſele& friends, to viſit 
any ing cu curious on may be ſeen under covert. My 
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principal entertainments of this nature are pictures, 
mſomuch that when I have ſound the weather ſet in 
to be very bad, I have taken a whole day's journey to 
ſee à gallery that is furniſhed by the hands of great 
maſters-. By chis means, When the heavens are 
filed; with clouds, when the earth ſwims in rain, 
and all nature wears a lowring countenance, I with- 
draw myſelf from | theſe uncomfortable ſcenes in- 
to the viſionary worlds of art; where I meet with 
ſhining landſcapes, gilded triumphs, beautiful faces, 
and all thoſe other objects that fill the mind with 
gay ideas, and diſperſe that gloomineſs which is apt 
to hang upon it in thoſe dark diſconfolate ſeaſons. 

I was ſome weeks ago in a courſe of theſe diverſions ; 
which had taken ſuch an entire poſſeſſion of my ima- 
gination, that they formed in it a ſhort morning's 
dream, which 1 {hall communicate to my reader, ra- 
ther as the firſt ſketch and outlines of a viſion, than as 
a finiſhed piece. 1 

F dreamt that I was admitted into a long ſpacious 
gallery, which had one fide covered with pieces of 
all the famous painters Who are now living, and the o- 
ther with the works of the greateſt maſters that are dead. 
On the ſide of the Living, I ſaw ſeveral perſons 
buſy in drawing, colouring. and deſigning. On the 
fide of the Dead painters, I could not diſcover more 
than one perſon at work, who was exceeding flow in 
his motions, and wonderfully nice in his touches. 

I was reſolved to examine the ſeveral artiſts that 
ſtood before me, and accordingly applied myſelf to the 
ſide of the Living. The firſt I obſerved at work in 
this part of the gallery was Vanity, with his hair tied 
behind him in a ribbon, and dreſſed like a Frenchman. 
All the faces he drew were very remarkable for their 
ſmiles, and a certain ſmirking air which he beſtowed 
indifferently on every age and degree of either ſex. 
The toujours gai appeared even in his judges, biſhops, 
and privy-counſellors. In a word, all his men were H. 
tits Maitres, and all his women Coguettes, The drapery 
of his figures was extremely well-ſuited to his faces, 
and was made up of all the ing colours that no 
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On dhe left-hand of Vanity: e e eee 
man, who I found was his humble admirer, and copied 
after him. He was drefled like a German, and had 


tlurd attiſt that I ea Fantaſhue, 


dreſſed like a Venetian ſcaramouch. He had an ex- 


cellent hand at Chimera, and dealt very much in dif- 
tortions and grimaces. He would ſometimes affri 

himſelf with the phantoms that flowed from his peneil. 
In ſhort, the moſt elaborate of His pieces was at beſt but 
a terrifying dream; and one could ſay nothing more of 
his fineſt figures, than that they were agreeable monſters. 

The fourth perſon I examined was very remarkable 
for his haſty hand, which left his pictures 'ſo unfin- 
iſhed, that the beauty in the picture (which was 
deſigned to continue as a monument of it to poſterity) 
faded ſooner than in the perſon after whom it was 
drawn. He made ſo much haſte to diſpatch his buſi- 
nefs, that he neither gave himſelf. time to clean his 
pencils, nor mix his colours. The name — * ex- 
peditious workman was Avar ice. 

Not far from this artiſt I faw another of! a quite 4if. 
ferent nature, who was dreſſed in the habit of a — 
man, and know by the name of Induſtry. His figures 
were wonderfully laboured. - If he drew the portrei- 
ture of a man, he did not omit a ſingle hair in his 
face; if the figure of a ſhip, there was not à rope a- 
mong the tackle that eſcaped him. He had likewiſe 


hung a great part of the wall with night-pieces, that 


ſeemed toſhew themſelves by the candles which were 
lighted up in” ſeveral parts of them; and were ſo in- 
flamed by the ſun-thine” which accidentally fel upon 
them; that at firſt fight 1 —_ e Arden erying 
out Fire. 


The five Apen artifts were the mis ren 


on this ſide the gallery; there were indeed ſeveral o- 


thers whom Thad not time to lock into. One of them, 


however, 
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however, I could not forbear ing, who was very 
buſy in retouching the fineſt pieces, tho' he produced 
no originals of his own, His pencil aggravated every 
feature that was before over-charged, loaded every de- 
fect, and poiſoned every colour it touched. Th 

this workman did ſo much miſchief on the fide of the 
Living, he never turned his eye towards that of the 

Dead. His name was Envy. | 

Having taken a curſory view of one fide of the gal- 
lery, I turned myſelf to that which was filled by the 
works of thoſe great maſters that were Dead; when 
immediately I fancied myſelf ſtanding before a multi- 
tude of Spectators, and thouſands of eyes looking upon 
me at once: for all before me appeared ſo like men 
and women, that 1 almoſt forgot they were pictures. 
Raphael's figures ſtood.in one row, Titian's in another, 
Guido Rheni's in a third. One part of the wall was 
peopled by Hannibal Carrache, another by Corregio, 
and another by Rubens. To be ſhort, there was not 
a great maſter among the Dead who had not contri- 
buted to the embellithment of this ſide of the gallery. 
The perſons that owed their being to theſe ſeveral 
maſters, appeared all of them to be real and alive, and 
differed among one another only in the variety of their 
ſhapes, complexions, and clothes; ſo that they looked 
like different nations of the ſame ſpecies. 

Obſerving an old man (who was the ſame perſon I 
before mentioned, as the only artiſt that was at work 
on this fide of the gallery) creeping up and down from 
one picture to another, and retouching all the fine 
pieces that ſtood before me, I could not but be v 
attentive to all his motions. I found his pencil —_ 
very light, that it worked imperceptibly, and after a 
thouſand touches, ſcarce produced any viſible effect in 
the piture on which he was employed. However, 
as he buſied himſelf inceſſantly, and repeated touch 
after, touch without reſt or intermiſſion, he wore off 
inſenſibly every little diſagreeable gloſs that hung up- 
on a figure. He alſo added ſuch a beautiful brown to 
the ſhades, and mellowneſs to the colours, that he 


made every picture appear more perfect than when it 
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came freſh from the maſter's pencil. I could not for- 
bear looking upon the face of this ancient workman, 
and immediately, by the long lock of hair upon his 
forehead, difcovered him to be Time. Lacan 

Whether it were becauſe the thread of my dream 
was at an end I cannot tell, but upon my taking a fur- 
vey of this imaginary old man, my fleep left me. 


A 
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Interdum ſpecioſa locit, morataque recte 

FaBuLa, nullzus veneris, fine pondere & arte, 

V aldius ablectat papulum, meliuſque moratur, 

uam verſus ingpes rerum, nugægue canoræ. | 


N Hor. Ars. Poet. v. 319. 


———* when the ſentiments and manners pleaſe, 
« And all the characters are wrought with eaſe, 
« Your Tals, tho? void of beauty, force, and art, 
* More (ſtrongly ſhall delight, and warm the heart; 
% Than where a lifeleſs pomp of verſe appears, 
„And with ſonorous trifles charms our ears.“ 
Francis, 


T is the cuſtom of the Mahometans, if they ſee any 
printed or written paper upon the ground, to take 
it up and lay it aſide carefully, as not knowing but it 
may contain-ſome piece of their Alcoran. I muſt con- 
feſs T have ſo much of the Muſſulman in me, that I 
cannot forbear looking into every printed paper which 
comes in my way, under whatſoever deſpicable circum- 
ſtances it may appear; for as no mortal author, in the 
ordinary fate and viciſſitudes of things, knows to what 
uſe his works may ſome time or other be applied, a 
man may often meet with very celebfated names in a 
paper of tobacco. I have lighted my pipe more than 
once with the writings of a prelate ; and know a friend 
TW hs -- H No. 85. of 
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of mine, who, for theſe ſeveral years, has converted 
the eſſiys of a man of quality into a kind of fringe 
for his candleſticks. I remember in particular, after 
having read over a poem of an eminent author on a 
victory, I met with ſeveral fragments of it upon the 
next rejoicing day, which had been employed in ſquibs 
and crackers, and by that means celebrated its ſubject 
in a double capacity. I once met with a page of Mr 
Baxter under a Chriſtmas pie. Whether or no the 
paſtry-cook had made uſe of it through chance or 
waggery, for the defence of that ſuperſtitious viand, 
I know not ; but upon the peruſal of it, I conceived 
ſo good an idea of the author's piety, that I bought the 
whole book. I have often profited by theſe accidental 
readings, and have ſometimes found very curious pieces, 
that are cither out of print, or not to be met with in 
the ſhops of our London bookſellers. For this reaſon, 
when my friends take a ſurvey of my library, they are 
very much ſurpriſed, to find upon the ſhelf of folio's, 
two long band-hoxes ſtanding upright among my books; 
till I let them ſee that they are both of them lined 
with deep erudition and abſtruſe literature. I might 
likewiſe mention a paper-kite, from which I have re- 
ceived great improvement; and a hat-caſe, which 1 
would not exchange for all the beavers in Great-Bri- 
tain, This my inquiſitive temper, or rather imperti- 
nent humour, of prying into all ſorts of writing, with 
my natural averſion to loquacity, gives me a good deal 
of employment when I enter any houſe in the country; 
for I cannot for my heart leave a room, before I have 
thoroughly ſtudied the walls of it, and examined the 
ſereral 1 815 papers which are uſually paſted upon 
them. The laſt piece that I met with upon this occa- 
nion gave me a moſt exquiſite pleaſure. My reader 
will think I ara not ſerious, when IT acquaint him that 
the piece I am going to ſpeak of, was the old ballad 
of The two children in the cuood, which is one of the 
darling ſongs of the common people, and has been the 
delight of molt Engliſhmen in ſome part of their age. 
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This ſong is a plain ſimple copy of nature, deſtitute 
of the helps and ornaments of art. The tale of it is a 

retty tragical ſtory, and pleaſes for no other reaſon 
but becauſe it is a copy of nature. There is even 
a deſpicable ſimplicity in the verſe ; and yet becauſe 
the ſentiments appear genuine and unaffected, they 
are able to move the mind of the moſt polite reader 
with inward meltings of humanity and compaſſion, 
The incidents grow out of the ſubject, and are ſuch as 
are the moſt proper to excite pity; for which reaſon 
the whole narration has ſomething in it very moving, 
notwithſtanding the author of it (whoever he was) has 
delivered it in ſuch an abje& phraſe and poorneſs of 
expreſſion, that the quoting any part of it would look 
like a deſign of turning it into ridicule. - But though 
the language is mean, the thoughts, as I have before 
ſaid, from one end to the other are natural, and there- 
fore cannot fail to pleaſe thoſe who are not judges of 
language, or thoſe who, notwithſtanding . they are 
judges of language, have a true and unprejudiced 
taſte of nature. 'The condition, ſpeech, and beha- 
viour of the dying parents, with the age, innocence, 
and diſtreſs of the children, are ſet forth in ſuch ten- 
der circumſtances, that it is impoſſible for a reader of 
common humanity not to be affected with them. As 
for the circumſtance of the Robin-red-breaſt, it is in- 
deed a little poetical ornament ; and to ſhew the ge- 
nius of the author amidit all his ſimplicity, it is juſt 
the ſame kind of fiction which one of the greateſt of 
the Latin poets has made uſe of upon a parallel occa- 
lion; I mean that paſſage in Horace, where he def- 
cribes himſelf when he was a child, fallen aſleep in 
a deſart wood, and covered with leaves by the turtles 
that took pity on him, 


Me faluliſe vulture in Apule 
Altricis extra limen Apuliæ, 


Ludo fatigatumque ſomno __ 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 8 
Texer Poommmmmmmm—— 4 Od. ii. 
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“ Me when a child, as tir'd with play 
«© Upon the Apulian hills I lay 

% Tn careleſs ſlumbers bound, 

Ihe gentle doves protecting found, 
„And cover'd me with myrtle leaves.” 


T have heard that the late Lord Dorſet, who had the 
greateſt wit tempered with the greateſt candour, and 
was one of the fineſt critics as well as the beſt poets of 
his age, had a numerous collection of old Englith bal- 
lads, and took a particular pleaſure in the reading of 
them. I can affirm the fame of Mr Dryden, and know 
ſeveral of the moſt refined writers of our preſent age 
who are of the fame humour. | | 

I might likewiſe refer my reader to Moliere's thoughts 
on this fubjeCt, as he has expreſſed them in the charac- 
ter of the Miſanthrope ; but thoſe only who are en- 
dowed with a true greatneſs of ſoul and genius, can di- 
veſt themſelves of the little images of ridicule, and ad- 
mire nature in her fimplicity and nakedneſs. As for 
the little conceſted wits of the age, who can only ſhew 
their judgment by finding fault, they cannot be ſup- 
poſed to admire theſe productions which have nothing 
to recommend them but the beauties of nature, when 
they do not know how to reliſh even thoſe compoſi- 
tions that, with all the beauties of nature, have alſo 
the additional advantages of art. 


— — — DD 5 — 


Friday, June 8, 1711“. 


Heu quam difficile eft crimen non Prodere vultu ! 
Ovid. Met. ii. 447- 


How in the looks does conſcious guilt appear! 
| App180N. 


THERE are ſeveral arts which all men are in ſome 
meaſure maſters of, without having been at the 
No. 86. pains 
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pains of learning them. Every one that ſpeaks or 
reaſons is a grammarian and a logician, though he may 
be wholly unacquainted with the rules of grammar or 
logic, as they are delivered in books and ſyſtems. In 
the ſame manner, every one is in ſome degree a maſter 
of that art which is generally diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Phyſiognomy ; and naturally forms to himſelf the 
character or fortune. of a ſtranger, from the features 
and lineaments of his face. We are no ſooner preſent- 
ed to any one we never ſaw before, but we are imme- 
diately ſtruck with the idea of a proud, a reſerved, an 
affable or a good-natured man; and upon our firſt go- 
ing into a company of ſtrangers, our benevolence or 
averſion, awe or contempt, riſes naturally towards 
ſeveral particular perſons, before we have heard them 
fpeak a ſingle word, or ſo much as know who they are. 

Every paſſion gives a particular caſt to the counte- 
nance; and is apt to diſcover itſelf in ſome feature or 
other. I have feen an eye curſe for half an hour to- 
gether, and an eye-brow call a man a ſcoundrel. No- 
thing is more common than for lovers to complain, 
reſent, languiſh, defpair, and die in dumb ſhow. For 
my own part, I am ſo apt to frame a notion of eve 
man's humour or circumſtances by his looks, that I 
have ſometimes employed myſelf from Charing-Croſs 
to the Royal-Exchange in drawing the characters of 
thoſe who have paſſed by me. When I ſee a man 
with a ſour rivell'd face, I cannot forbear pitying his 
wife; and when I meet with an open ingenuous coun- 
tenance, think on the happineſs of his friends, his fa- 
mily, and relations. | 

I cannot recolle& the author of a famous faying to a 
ſtranger who ſtood ſilent in his company, Speak that 
« I may ſee thee,” But, with ſubmiſſion, I think we 
may be better known by our looks than by our words, 
and that a man's ſpeech is much more eaſily diſguiſed 
than his countenance. In this cafe, however, I think 
the air of the whole face is much more expreſſive than 
the lines of if, The truth of it is, the air is generally 
nothing elſe but the inward diſpoſition of the mind 
made viſible. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who have eſtabliſhed phyſiognomy into art 
art, and laid down rules of judging men's tempers by 
their faces, have regarded the features much more 
than the air. Martial has a pretty epigram on this 
ſubject; 


Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine laſus: 
Rem magnam preftas, Zoile, fo bonus es. 
Epig. liv. 12. 
Thy beard and head are of a different dye z | 
Short of one foot, diſtorted in an eye: 


With all theſe tokens of a knave complete, 
Should'ſt thou be honeſt, thou'rt a deviliſh cheat. 


I have ſeen a very ingenious author on this ſubject; 
who founds his ſpeculations on the ſuppoſition, that 
as a man hath in the mould of his face a remote lik - 
neſs to that of an ox, a ſheep, a lion, a hog, or any o- 
ther creature; he hath the ſame reſemblance in the 
frame of his mind, and is ſubject to thoſe paſſions 
which are predominant in the creature that appears 
in his countenance. Accordingly he gives the prints 
of ſeveral faces that are of a different mould, and by a 
little overcharging the likeneſs, diſcovers the figures of 
theſe ſeveral kinds of brutal-faces in human features. I 
remember, in the life of the famous prince of Conde, 
the writer obſerves, the face of that prince was like the 
face of an eagle, and that the prince was very well plea- 
ſed to be told ſo. In this caſe therefore we may be 
ſure, that he had in his mind ſome general notion of 
this Art of Phyſiognomy which I have juſt now men- 
tioned ; and that when his courtiers told him his face 
was made like an eagle's, he underſtood them in the 
ſame manner as if they had told him, there was ſome- 
thing in his looks, which ſhewed him to be ſtrong, ac- 
tive, piercing, and of a royal deſcent. Whether orno 
the different motions of the animal ſpirits, in different 
paſſions, may have any effect on the mould of the face 
when the lineaments are pliable and tender, or whe- 
| ther the ſame kind of ſouls require the ſame kind of 
habi- 
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habitations, I ſhall leave to the conſideration of the 
curious. In the mean time, I think nothing can be 
more glorious than for a man to give the lye to his 
face, and to be an honeſt, juſt, good-natured man, in 
ſpite of all thoſe marks and ſignatures which nature 
him for the contrary. This 
very often happens among thoſe, who, inſtead of being 
exaſperated by their own looks, or envying the looks 
of others, apply themſelves entirely to the cultivating 
of their minds, and petting thoſe beauties which are 
more laſting, and more ornamental. I have ſeen many 
an amiable piece of deformity ; and have obſerved a 
certain chearfulneſs in as bad a ſyſtem of features as e- 
ver was clapped together, which hath red more 


lovely than all the blooming charms of an inſolent 


beauty. There is a double praiſe due to virtue, when 
it is lodged in a body that ſeems to have been prepar- 
ed for the reception of vice; in many ſuch caſes the 
ſoul and the body do not ſeem to be fellows. 

Socrates was an extfaordinary inſtance of this nature. 
There chanced to be a great phyſiognomiſt in his time 
at Athens, who had made ſtrange diſcoveries of men's 
tempers and inclinations by their outward appearances. 
vocrates* diſciples, that they might put this artiſt to 
the trial, carried them to their maſter, whom he had 
never ſeen before, and did not know he was then in 
company with him. After a ſhort examination of his 
face, the phyſiognomiſt pronounced him the moſt lewd, 
libidinous, drunken old fellow, that he had ever met 
with in his whole life. Upon which the diſciples all 
burſt out a laughing, as thinking they had detected the 
ſalſehood and vanity. of his art. But Socrates told them, 
that the principles of his art might be very true, not- 
ik his preſent miſtake ; for that he himſelf 
was naturally inclined to thoſe particular vices which 
the phyſiognomiſt had diſcovered in his countenance, 
but that he had conquered the ſtrong diſpoſitions he 
was born with, by the diQates of philoſophy. 

We are indeed told by an ancient author, that So- 
crates very much reſembled Silenus in his face ; which 
we find to have been yery rightly obſerved from the 


ſtatues 
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ſtatues and buſts of both, that are ſtill extant ; as well 
as on ſeveral antique ſeals and precious ſtones, which 
are frequently enough to be met with in the cabinets 
of the curious. But however obſervations of this na- 
ture may ſometimes hold, a wiſe man ſhould be parti- 
cularly cautious how he gives credit to a man's outward 
appearance. It is an irreparable injuſtice we are guil- 
ty of towards one another, when we are prejudiced by 
the looks' and features of thoſe whom we do not know, 
How often do we conceive hatred againſt a perſon of 
worth, or fancy a man to be proud or ill-natured by 
his aſpect, whom we think we cannot eſteem too much 
when we are acquainted with his real character? 
Dr Moore, in his admirable Syſtem of Ethics, reckons 
this particular inclination to take a prejudice againſt a 
man for his looks, among the ſmaller vices in morali- 
ty, and, if I remember, gives it the name of a Proſo+ 


* 


Tueſday, June 12,1711, 


| Petite hinc, juveneſque ſeneſque, 
Finem animo certum, miſeriſque viatica canir. 
Cras hac fiet. Idem cras feet. Quid ? quaſi magnum, 
Nempe diem donas ? fed cum lux altera venit, 
Fam cras hefternum conſumpſimus ; ecce aliud cras, 
£gerit hos annos, & ſemper paulum erit ultra. 
Nam quamvis prope te, quamvis temone ſub uno, 

Vertentem ſeſc fruſtra, ſectabere cantbum. 

Perſ. Sat. v. 64, 


« The bounds of good and evil to diſcern. 
Cern. Unhappy he, who does this work adjourn,, 
# And to To-morrow wou'd the ſearch delay: 
* His lazy morrow will be like To-day. 
.* Perf. But is one day of eaſe too much to borrow ? 
Cern. Yes, ſure; for Yeſterday was once 'To-morrow, 
That Yelterday is gone, and nothing gaio'd 
No. 89. « And 


« Perf. From thee both old and young, with profit, I 
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And all thy fruitleſa days will thus be drain'd.: | 
4 For thou haſt more 'To-morrows yet to aſk, 
% And wilt be ever te begin thy call ; 
4 Who, like the hisdmoſt chariot-wheels, art curſt, 
Still to be near, but ner to reach the firſt.” Davyvenx, 


S my correſpondents upon the ſubje& of love are 

very numerous, it is my deſign, if poſſible, to 
range them under ſeveral heads, and addrefs myſelf 
to them at different times. The firſt brauch of them, 
to whoſe ſervice I ſhall dedicate this Paper, are thoſe 
that have to do with women of dilatory tempers, who 
are for ſpinning out the time of courtſhip to an immo- 
derate length, without being able either to cloſe with 
their lovers, or to diſmiſs them. I have many letters 
by me filled with complaints againſt this fart of wo- 
men. In one of them no leſs a man than a. brother of 
the coif tells me, that he began his ſuit Vizeſmo none 
Caroli ſecurdi, before he had been a twelvemonth at 
the Temple ; that he proſecuted it for many years af- 
ter he was called to the bar; that at preſent he is a 
ſcrjeant at law; and notwithſtanding he hoped that 
matters would have been long fince brought to an iſ- 
ſue, the fair one ſtill demurs. I am ſo well pleafed 
with this gentleman's phraſe, that I ſhall diſtinguiſh 
this ſect of women by the title of Demurrers. I find 
by another letter from one that calls himſelf Thyrſis, 
that his miſtreſs has been demurring above theſe ſeven 
years. But among all my plaintiffs of this nature, I 
molt pity the unfortunate Philander, a man of a con- 
{tant — Gow and plentiful fortune, who ſets forth that 
the timorous and irreſolute Sylvia has demurred till 
the is paſt child-bearing. Strephon appears by his let- 
ter to be a very choleric lover, and irrevocably {mitten 
with one that demurs out of ſelf-intereſt. He tells me 
with great paſſion that ſhe has bubbled him out of 
his youth ; that ſhe drilled him on to five and fifty, 
and that he verily believes ſhe will drop him in his old 
age, if ſhe can And her account in another. I ſhall 
conclude this narrative with a letter from honeſt gam 
Hopewell, a very pleaſant fellow, bo- it ſeems has at 
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laſt married a Demurrer. I muſt only premiſe, that 
Sam, who is a very good bottle-companion, has been 
the diverſion of his friends, upon account of his paſhon, 
ever ſince the year one thouſand ſix hundred and eigh- 


ty-one. 
Dear Sir, 


OU know very well my paſſion for Mrs Martha, 
and what a dance ſhe has led me. She took 
me out at the age of two and twenty, and dodged 
with me above thirty years. I have loved her till 
« ſhe is grown as gray as a cat, and am with much ado 
become the maſter of her perſon, ſuch as it is at pre- 
« ſent. She is, however, in my eye a very charming old 
« woman. We often lament that we did not marry 
* ſooner, but ſhe has nobody to blame for it but her- 
« ſelf, You know very well that ſhe would neve 
think of me whilſt ſhe had a tooth in her head. 1 
have put the date of my paſſion ¶ Anno Amoris Tri- 
* gefimo primo) inſtead of a poly on my wedding ring. 
J | expect you ſhould ſend me a congratulatory letter, 
. or, if you pleaſe, an Epithalamium, upon this occa- 
ion. 


* 


Mrs Martha's and yours eternally, 
Sam Hopewell." 


In order to baniſh an evil out of the world, that 
does not only produce great uneaſineſs to private per- 
ſons, but has alſo a very bad influence on the public, 
I ſhall endeavour to ſhow the folly of demurrage from 
two or three reflections which I earneſtly recommend 
to the thoughts of my fair readers. 

Firſt of all I would have them ſeriouſly think on the 
ſhortneſs of their time. Life is not long enough for a 
coquette to play all her tricks in. A timorous woman 
drops into her grave before ſhe has done deliberating. 
Were the age of man the ſame that it was before the 
flood, a lady might ſacrifi.* half a century to a ſcruple, 
and be two or three ages in demurring. Had the nine 
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hundred years good, ſhe might hold out to the conver- 
ſion of the Jews before ſhe thought fit to be prevailed 
upon. But, alas! ſhe ought to play her part in haſte; 
when ſhe conſiders that ſhe is ſuddenly to quit the 
ſtage, and make room for others. 4 

In the ſecond place, I would defire my female rea- 
ders to conſider, that as the term of Life is ſhort, that 
of Beauty is much ſhorter. The fineſt ſkin wrinkles in 
a few years, and loſes the ſtrength of its colauri 
ſo ſoon, that we have ſcarce time to admire EY 
might embelliſh this ſubject with roſes and rainbows, 
and ſeveral other ingenious conceits, which I may poſ- 
ſibly reſerve for another opportunity. _ . 

There is a third conſideration which I would like- 
wiſe recommend to a Demurrer, and that is the great 
danger of her falling in love when ſhe is about three- 
ſcore, if ſhe cannot ſatisfy her doubts and ſcruples be- 
fore that time, There is a kind of latter ſpring, that 
ſometimes gets into the blood of an old woman, and 
turns her jnto a very odd ſort of an animal. I would 
therefore have the Demurrer conſider what a ſtran 
figure ſhe will make, if ſhe chances to get over all dif- 
ficulties, and comes to a final reſolution, in that un- 
ſeaſonable part of her life. WL 3 

I would not however be underſtood, by any thing I 
have here ſaid, to diſcourage that natural modeſty in 
the ſex, which renders a retreat from the firſt a 
proaches ofa lover both faſhionable and graceful. All 


that T ifitend is, to adviſe them, when they are promp- 


ted by reaſon and inclination, to demur only out 

form, and ſo far as decency requires. A virtuous wo- 
man {hould reject the firſt offer of marriage, as a good 
man does that of a biſhopric ; but I would adviſe 
neither the one nof the other to perſiſt in refuſing 
what they ſecretly approve. I would in this particu- 
a propoſe the example of Eve to all her daughters, as 
Milton has repreſented her in the following paſſage, 


which I cannot forbear tranſcribing entire, though on- 


ly the twelve laſt lines are to my preſent purpoſe. 
| 1 Tus 
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The rib he form'd and faſhion'd with bis hands; 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, _ 
Man-like, but different fex ; fo lovely fair; 
That what ſeem'd fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 
Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain'd, * 
And in her looks; which from that time infus'd 
Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before: 
And into all things from her air inſpir'd 
The ſpirit of love and amorous delight. 
She diſappear d, and leſt me dark; I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loſs, and other pleaſures all abjure: 
When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 
Such as I faw her in my dream, adorn'd 
With what all earth or heaven could beſtow 
To make her amiable. On ſhe came, 
Led by her heavenly Maker, tho* unſeen, 
And guided by his voice, nor uninform'd 
Of nuptial ſanctity and marriage rites: 
Grace was in all ker ſteps, heaven in her eve, 
In every geſture dignity and love. 
I overjoy'd, could not forbear aloud: 
„ This turn hath made amends: thou haſt fulfill d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign ! 
Giver of all things fair z but faireſt this 
Of all thy gifts, nor envieſt. I now ſee 
Bone of my bone, fleſh of my fleſh, my ſelf. 
She heard me thus, and tho' divinely brought, 
Yet innocence and virgin modeſty, ot 
Her virtue, and the conſcience of her worth, 
That would be woo'd, and not unſought be won, 
Not obvious, not obtruſive, but retir'd 
The more defirable; or, to ſay all, 
Nature herſelf, tho* pure of ſinful thought, 
Wrought in her ſo, that ſeeing me ſhe turn'd. 
I follow'd her: She what was honour knew, 
And with obſequious majeſty approv'd 
My pleaded reaſon. To the nuptial power 
I led her bluſhing like the morn 
Par. Loſt. b. viii. 469. 
Wedneſday, 
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« In all the rage of impotent defire . 
„They feel a quenchleſs flame, a fruitleſs fire,” ? 


more effectual to exſtinguiſh inordinate deſires 
in the ſoul of man, than the notions of Plato and his 
followers upon that ſubject. They tell us, that every 
paſſion which has been contraſted by the ſoul during 
her reſidence in the body, remains with her in a ſepa- 
rate {late ; and that the foul in the body, or out of 
body, differs no more than the man does from himſelf 
when he is in his houſe, or in open air. When there- 
fore the obſcene paſſions in particular have once taken 
root, and ſpread themſelves in the ſoul, they cleave to 
her inſeparably, and remain in her for ever, after the 
body is caſt off arid thrown aſide. As an argument to 
conhrm this their doctrine, they obſerve, that a lewd, 
youth, who goes on in a continued courſe. of voluptu- 
ouſneſs, adyances by degrees into a libidinous old man; 
and that the paſſion furvives in the mind when it is al- 
together dead in the body ; nay, that the defire grows 
more violent, and (like all other habits) gathers ſtrength 
by age, at the ſame time when it has no power of exe- 
cuting its own 2 If, ſay they, the ſoul is the 
moſt ſubject to theſe paſſions at a time when it has the 
leaſt inſtigations from the body, we may well ſuppoſe 
ſhe will {till retain them when ſhe is entirely diveſted 
of it. The very ſubſtance of the ſoul is feſtered with 
them, the gangrene is gone too far to be ever cured ; 
the inflammation: will rage to all eternity. 
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In this therefore (ſay the Platoniſts) conſiſts the 
puniſhment of a voluptuous man after death. He is 
tormented with defires which it is impoſſible for him 
to gratify; ſolicited by a paſſion that has neither ob- 
jects nor organs adapted to it. He lives in a ſtate of 
invincible deſire and impotence, and always burns in 
the purſuit of what he always deſpairs to poſſeſs. It 
is for this reaſon (ſays Plato) that \ ſouls of the dead 
appear frequently in cemeteries, and hover about the 
Places where their bodies are buried, as ſtill hankering 
after their old brutal pleaſures, and deſiring again to 
enter the body that gave them an opportunity of ful - 
filling them. X | 

Some of our moſt eminent divines have made nſe of 
this Platonic notion, ſo far as it regards the ſubſiſtence 
of our paſſions after death, with great beauty and 
ſtrength of reaſon, Plato indeed carries the thought 
very far, when he grafts upon it his opinion of ghoſts 
appearing in places of burial. Though, I muſt confeſs, 
if one did believe that the departed fouls of men and 
women wandered up and down theſe lower regions, 
and entertained themſelves with the ſight of their 
ſpecies, one could not deviſe a more proper hell for 
an impure fpirit than that which Plato has touched 
upon. 

"The ancients ſeem to have drawn ſuch a ſtate of tor- 
ments in the deſcription of Tantalus, who was puniſh- 
ed with the rage of an eternal thirſt, and ſet up to the 
chin in water that fled from his lips whenever. he at- 
tempted to drink it. | 

Virgil, who has caſt the whole ſyſtem of Platonic 

hiloſophy, ſo far as it relates to the ſoul of man, 
into beautiful allegories, in the ſixth book of his 
Zneid gives us the puniſhment of a voluptuary after 
death, not unlike that which we are here ſpeaking of. 


Lucent genialibus altis 

Aurea fulcra toris, epuleque ante ora parate 
Regifico luxu : Furiarum maxima juxta 
Accubat, & manibus prohibet contingere menſas ; 
Exurgitque facem attollens, atque intonat ore, 
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They lie below on golden beds diſplay d, 
And genial feaſts with regal pomp are made: 
The queen of Furies by their fide is fet, 
And ſnatches from their mouths th' untaſted meat; 
Which if they touch, her hifhng ſnakes the rears, / 
Toffing her torch, and thundering in their ears. 
ST | | DRYDEN, 


That I may a little alleviate the ſeverity of this my 
Speculation (which otherwiſe may loſe me ſeveral of 
my polite readers,) I ſhall tranſlate a ſtory that has 
been quoted upon another occaſion by one of the moſt 
learned men of the preſent age, as I find it in the ori- 
ginal. The reader will fee it is not foreign to my pre- 
ſent ſubject, and I dare ſay will think it a lively re- 
preſentation of a perſon lying under the torments of 
ſuch a kind of Tantaliſm, or Platonic hell, as that 
which we have now under conſideration. Monſieur 
Pontignan ſpeaking of a love-adventure that happened 
to him in the country, gives the following account of 
K: ER 
When I was in the country laſt ſummer, I was 
* often in company with a couple of charming wo- 
* men, who had all the wit and beauty one could de- 
* fire in female companions, with a daſh of coquetry, 
that from time to time gave me a great many agree- 
* able torments. I was, after my way, in love with 
both of them, and had ſuch frequent opportunities 
of pleading my paſſion to them when they were a- 
* ſunder, that I had reaſon to hope for particular fa- 
* vours from each of them. As I was walking one 
evening in my chamber with nothing about me but 
* my night-gown, they both came into my room, and 
* told me they had a very pleaſant trick to put upon 
* a gentleman that was in the ſame houſe, provided 
I would bear a part in it. Upon this they told me 
* ſuch a plauſible ſtory, that I laughed at their contri- 
* vance, and agreed to do whatever they ſhould re- 
' quire of me. They immediately began to ſwaddle 
me up in my night-gown with long pieces of linen, 
* which they folded about me till they had wrapt * in 
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© above an hundred yards of ſwathe. My arms were 
« preſſed to my ſides, and my legs cloſed together by ſo 
many wrappers one over another, that I looked like an 
Agyptian mummy. As I ſtood bolt upright upon one 
* endin this antique figure, one of the ladies burſt out 
* a laughing: And now, Pontignan, ſays ſhe, we 
„ intend to perform the promiſe that we find you 
*© have extorted from each of us. You have often aſked 
the favour of us, and I dare fay you are a better 
<* bred cavalier than to refuſe to go to bed to two la- 
dies that deſire it of you.” After having Rood a 
fit of laughter, I begged them to uncaſe me, and do 
with me what they pleaſed, © No, no, {aid they, 
we like you very well as you are;” and upon 
that, ordered me to be carried to one of their 
* houſes, and put to bed in all my ſwaddles. The 
room was'lighted up on all fides; and I was laid 
very decently between a pair of ſheets, with my head 
* (which was indeed the only part I could move) up- 
on a very high pillow: Lhis was no ſooner done, 
© but my two female friends came into bed to me in 
their fineſt night-clothes. You may eaſily gueſs at 
the condition of a man that faw a couple of the moſt 
beautiful women in the world undreſt and a- bed with 
him, without being able to ſtir hand or foot, I beg- 
ged them to releaſe ne, and ſtruggled all I could to 
get looſe, which I did with ſo much violence, that 
about midnight they both leaped out of the bed, 
crying out they were undone, But ſeeing me ſafe, 
they took their poſts again, and renewed their rail - 
lery. Finding all my prayers and endeavours were 
loſt, I compoſed myſelf as well as I could, and told 
them, that if they would not unbind me, I would fall 
aſleep between them, and by that means diſgrace 
them for ever. But alas! this was Impoſſible ; could 
I have been diſpoſed to it, they would have prevent- 
ed me by ſeveral little ill-natured gareſſes and en- 
dearments which they beftowed upon me. As much 
devoted as I am to womankind, I would not paſs ſuch 
another night to be maſter of the whole ſex. My 


reader will doubtleſs be curious to know what be- 
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came of me the next mor ning. Why truly my bed- 


« fellows left me about an hour before day, and told 
me, if IL would be good, and lie ftill, they would ſend 
« ſomebody to take me up as ſoon as it was time for 
« me to riſe. Accordingly about nine o'clock in the 
morning an old woman came to unſwathe me. TI 
* bore all this very patiently, being reſolved to take 
my revenge of my tormentors, and to keep no mea- 
© ſures with them as ſoon as I was at liberty ; but up- 
© on aſking my old woman what was become of the 
two ladies, ſhe told me ſhe believed they were by 
that time within fight of Paris, for that they went 
© away, in a coach and fix before five o'clock in the 


morning. 


: Friday, June 15, 1711*, 


—— Convive prope diſſentire videntur, 
Poſeentes vario multum diverſa palato ; 
Quid dem; Buid non dem ? 


* 
Id IT ATE. 

——— What would have me do, 
„When out of twen 2 
One likes the pheaſant's wing, and one the leg; 
© The vulgar boil, the learned roaſt an egg: 
Hard to hit the pelag of ſuch guotls.” 


Porz. 


OOKING over the late packets of letters which 
have been ſent to me, I found the following one. 


Mr SPECTATOR, | 
; OUR 1 = is a part of my tea-equipage z 
erv 


> and my ſervant knows my humour fo well, 
that calling for my breakfaſt this morning (it being 
* paſt my uſual hour, ) ſhe anſwered, the Spectator 


* was not yet come in; but that the tea-kettle boiled, 
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Hor. 2. Ep. ii. 61. 
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and ſhe expected it every moment. Having thus in 
part ſignified to you the eſteem and veneration, 
which I have for you, I muſt put you in mind of the 
catalogue of books which you have promiſed to re- 
commend to our ſex ; for I have deferred furniſhing 
my cloſet with authors, till I receive your advice in 
this particular, being your daily diſciple and humble 
n N | 


2 
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In anſwer to my fair diſeiple, whom I am very 
proud of, I muſt acquaint her and the reſt of my rea- 
ders, that ſince I have called out for help in my cata- 
logue of a Lady's Library, I have received many let- 
ters upon that head, ſome of which I ſhall give an ac- 
count of. 

In the firſt claſs, I ſhall take notice of thoſe which 
come to me from eminent bookſellers, who every one 
of them mention with reſpe& the authors they have 
printed, and conſequently have an eye to their own 
advantage more than to that of the ladies. One tells 
me, that he thinks it abſolutely neceſſary for women 
to have true notions of right and equity, and that 
therefore they cannot peruſe a better book than « Dal- 
* ton's Country Juſtice.” Another thinks they can- 


not be without + The Complete Jockey.“ A third ob- 


ſerving the curjoſity and detire of prying into ſecrets, 
which he tells me is natural to the fair ſex, is of opi- 
nion this ſemale inclination, if well directed, might 
turn very much to their advantage, and therefore re- 
commends to me © Mr Mede upon the Revelations.” 
A fourth lays it down as.an unqueſtioned truth, that a 
lady cannot be, thoroughly accompliſhed who has not 
read . The ſecret Treaties and Negociations of Mar- 
fhal d'Eſtrades.” Mr Jacob Tonſon junior is of opi- 
nion, that Bayle's Dictionary“ might be of very 
great uſe to the ladies, in order to make them general 


icholars. Another, whoſe name I have forgotten, 


thinks it highly proper that every woman with child 
ſhould read Mr Wall's Hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm * 


as another is very importunate with me to recommend 
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b all my female readers The Finiſhing Stroke; 
« being a vindication of the Patriarchal Sche ne, &c. 

In the ſecond claſs I thall mention books which are 
recommended by huſbands, if I may believe the wri- 
ters of them. Whether or no they are real huſbands 
or perſonated ones I cannot tell; but the books they 
recommend are as follows: A Paraphraſe on the Hiſ- 
© tory of Suſanna.” Rules to keep Lent.” The 
« Chriſtian's Overthrow prevented.” A difſuaſive 
from the Play-houſe.” + The Virtues of Camphire; 
« with Directions to make Camphire Tea.” The 
© Pleaſures of a Country Life.” * The Government 
of the Tongue.“ A letter dated from Cheapſide de- 
ſires me that I would adviſe all young wives to make 
themſelves miſtreſſes of © Wingate's Arithmetic,” and 
concludes with a poſtſcript, that he hopes I will not 
forget ++ The Counteſs of Kent's Receipts.” | 

I may reckon the ladies themſelves as a third claſs 
among theſe my correſpondents and privy-counſellors. 
In a letter from one of them, I am adviſed to place 
„ Pharamond” at the head of my catalogue, and, if I 
think proper, to give the ſecond place to “ Caffandra.” 
Coquetilla begs me not to think of nailing women up- 
on their knees with manuals of devotion, nor of ſcorch- 
ing their faces with books of houſewifery. Florella 
defires to know if there are any books written againſt 
prudes, and intreats me, if there ate, to give them a 
place in my library, Plays of all forts have their ſeve- 
ral advocates: ** All for Love” is mentioned in above 
fifteen letters: © Sophoniſba, or Hannibal's Over- 
throw,“ in 4 dozen; © The Innocent Adultery” is 
likewiſe highly approved of; Mithridates King of 
„Pontus“ has many friends; . Alexander the Great” 
and“ Autengzebe” have the fame number of voices; 
but “ Theodoſius, or, The Force of Love,” carries it 
from all the reſt _ ; LRN 

I ſhould; in the laſt place, mention ſuch books as 
haye been propoſed by men of learning, and thoſe 
who appear competent judges of this matter; and muſt 
here take oocaſion to thank A. B. whoever it is that 
conceals himſelf under theſe two letters, for his advice 
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upon this ſubject. But as I find the work I have un. 
dertaken to be very difficult, I ſhall defer the execut- 
ing of it till I am further acquainted with the thoughts 
of my judicious contemporaries, and have time to ex- 
amine the ſeveral books they offer to me: being re- 
ſolved, in an affair of this moment, to proceed with 
the greateſt caution. 

In the mean while, as I have taken the ladies under 
my particular care, I ſhall make it my buſineſs to find 
out, in the beſt authors ancient and modern, ſuch paſ- 
ſages as may be for their uſe, and endeavour to ac- 
commodate them as well as I can to their taſte; not 
queſtioning but the valuable part of the ſex will eaſily 
pardon me, if from time to time I laugh at thoſe lit- 
tle vanities and follies which appear in the behaviour 
of ſome of them, and which are more proper for ridi- 
cule than a ſerious cenſure. Moſt GEE calcu- 
lated for male readers, and generally written with an 
eye to men of learning, makes a work of this nature 
the more neceflary ; beſides, I am the more encourag- 
ed, becauſe I flatter myſelf that I ſee the ſex daily im- 
proving by theſe my Speculations. My fair readers 
are already deeper ſcholars than the beaus. I could 
name ſome of them who talk much better than ſeveral 
gentlemen that make a figure at Will's; and as I fre- 
quently receive letters from the fine ladies and pretty 
fellows, I cannot but obferve that the former are ſu- 
perior to the others, not only in the ſenſe, but in the 
ſpelling. This cannot but have a good effect upon the 
female world, and keep them from being'charmed by 
thoſe empty coxcombs that have hitherto been admir- 
ed mong the women, though laughed at among the 
men. 

I am credibly informed that Tom Tattle paſſes for 
an impertinent fellow, that Will Trippet begins to be 
fmoked, and that Frank Smoothly himſelf is within a 
month of a coxcomb, in caſe I think fit to continue 
this Paper. For my part, as it is my buſineſs in ſome 
meaſure to detect ſuch as would lead aſtray weak minds 
by their falſe pretences to wit and judgment, humour 
and gallantry, I ſhall not fail to lend the beſt lights I 
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am able to the fair ſex for the continuation of theſe 
their diſcoveries. 


Saturday, June 16, 1711*. 


* 


— ——Spatio brevi 
Spem longam refeces : dum loquimur, ſugerit invida 
Ala, Campe diem, quam minimum 0. 
Hor. 1 Od. xi. 6. 


„They lengthen'd hopes with prodence bound 
* Proportion'd to the flying hour 


« While thus we talk in careleſs cafe 
« The envious moments wing their flight: 

* Inſtant the fleeting pleaſures ſeize, 
Nor truſt to-morrow's doubtful light.“ 
Fraxcis. 


E all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of time, 
ſaith Seneca, and yet have much more than 


we know what to do with. Our lives, ſays he, are 
ſpent either in doing nothing ft all, or in doing no- 
thing to the purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we 
ought to do. We are always complaining our days are 
few, and acting as though there would be no end of 
them. That noble philoſopher has deſcribed our in- 
conſiſtency with ourſelves in this particular, by all thoſe 
various turns of expreſſion and thought which are pe- 

culiar to his writings. | 
I often conſider mankind as wholly inconſiſtent with 
itſelf in a point that bears ſome affinity to the former. 
Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life in ge- 
neral, we are wiſhing every period of it at an end. 
The minor longs to be at age, then to be a man of 
buſineſs, then to make up an eſtate, then to arrive at 
honours, then to retire. Thus although the whole 
„No. 93. life 
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life is allowed by every one to be ſhort, the ſeveral dl. 
viſions of it appear long and tedious. ' We are fot 
lengthening our ſpan in general, but would fain con- 
tract the parts of which it is compoſed. The uſurer 
would be very well ſatisfied to have all the time anni- 
hilated that lies between the preſent moment and next 
quarter-day. The politician would be contented to 
loſe three years in his life, could he place things in the 
poſture which he fancies they will ſtand in after ſuch a 
revolution of time. The lover would be glad to ſtrike 
out of his exiſtence all the moments that are to paſs 
away before the happy meeting. Thus, as faſt as our 
time runs, we ſhould be very glad in moſt parts of our 
lives that it ran much faſter than it does. Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands, nay we wiſh 
away whole years ; and travel through time as through 
a country filled with many wild and empty waſtes, 
which we would fain hurry over, that we may arrive 
at thoſe ſeveral little ſettlements or imaginary points 
of reſt which are diſperſed up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of moſt men into twenty parts, 
we ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of them are mere 
gaps and chaſms, which are neither filled with pleaſure 
nor buſineſs. I do not however include in this calcu- 
lation the life of thoſe men who are in a perpetual hur- 
ry of affairs, but of thoſe only who are not always en- 
gaged in ſcenes of action; and I hope I ſhall not do 
an unacceptable piece of ſervice to theſe perſons if I 
point out to them certain methods for the filling up 
their empty ſpaces of life. The methods I ſhall propoſe 
to them are as follows: 

The firſt is the exerciſe of Virtue, in the moſt gene- 
ral acceptation of the word. That particular ſcheme, 
which comprehends the ſocial virtues, may give em- 
ployment to the moſt induſtrious temper, and find a 
man in buſineſs more than the moſt active ſtation of 
life. To adviſe the ignorant, relieve the needy, con- 
fort the afflicted, are duties that fall in our way almoſt 
every day of our lives. A man has frequent opportu- 
nities, of mitigating the fierceneſs of a party; of doing 
juſtice to the character of a deſerving man; of foften- 
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ing the envious, quieting the angry, and rectifying the 
prejudiced z which are all of them employments ſuited 


to a reaſonable nature, and _ great ſatisfaction to 


the perſon who can buſy himſelf in them with diſcre- 
tion. y 

There is another kind of virtue that may find em- 
ployment far thoſe retired hours in which we are alto- 
gether left to ourſelves, and deſtitute of company and 
converſation ; I mean that intercourſe and communi- 
cation which every reaſonable creature ought to main- 
tain with the great Author of his being. 'The man who 
lives under an habitual fenſe of the divine preſence 
keeps up a perpetual cheerfulneſs of temper, and enjoys 
every moment the ſatisfaction of thinking bimſelf in 
company with his deareſt and beſt of friends, The 
time never lies heavy upon him: it is impoſſible for 
him to be alone. His thoughts and paſſions are the 
moſt buſied at ſuch hours when thoſe of other men are 
the moſt unactive. He no ſooner ſteps out of the 
world, but his heart burns with devotion, ſwells with 
hope, and triumphs in the conſciouſneſs of that preſence 
which every where ſurrounds him; or, on the contra- 
ry, pours out its fears, its ſorrows, its apprehenſions, 
to the great ſupporter of its exiſtence. 

I have here only conſidered the neceſſity, of a man's 
being virtuous, that he may have ſomething to doz but 
if we conſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue is 
not only an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that 
its influence extends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence 
which lie beyond the grave, and that our whole eter- 
nity is to take its colour from thoſe hours which we. 
here employ in virtue or. in vice, the argument re- 
doubles upon us for putting in practice this method of 
paſſing away our time, | 

When a man has but a little ſtock to improve, and 
has opportunities of turning it all to good- account, 
what ſhall we think of him it he ſuffers nineteen parts, 
uf it to lie dead, and perhaps employs even the twen- 
tieth to his ruin or diſadvantage ? But becauſe the mind, 
cannot be always in its fervours, nor ſtrained up to a 
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pitch of virtue, it is neceſſary to find out proper em- 
„ for it in its relaxations. ; 

e next method therefore that I would propoſe to 
fill up our time, thould be uſeful and innocent diver- 
fions, I muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſonable 
creatures to be altogether converſant'in ſuch diverſions 
as are merely innocent, and have nothing elſe to re- 
commend them, but that there is no hurt in them. 
Whether any kind of gaming has even thus much to 
fay for itſelf I ſhall not determine ; but I think it is 
very wonderful to ſee perſons of the beſt ſenſe paſſing 
away a dozen hours together in ſhuffling and dividing 
a pack of cards, with no other converſation but what 
is made up of a few game phraſes, and no other i- 
deas but thoſe of black or red ſpots ranged together 
in different figures. Would not a man laugh to hear 
any one of this ſpecies complaining that life is ſhort ? 

e Stage might be made a perpetual ſource of the 
moſt noble and ufeful entertainments, were it under 

r regulations. 
2 the mind never unbends itſelf ſo agreeably as 
in the converſation of a welk-choſen friend. There is 
indeed no blefling of life that is any way comparable 
to the enjoyment of a difcreet and virtuous friend, It 
eaſes and unloads the mind, clears and improves the 
underſtanding, engenders thoughts and knowledge, a- 
nimates virtue and good reſolutions, ſooths and allays 
the paſſions, and finds employment for moſt of the va- 
cant hours of life. 

Next to ſuch an intimacy with a particular perſon, 
one would endeavour after a more general converſa- 
tion with ſuch as are able to entertain and improve 
thoſe with whom they converſe, which are qualifica- 
tions that ſeldom go aſunder. 

There are many other uſeful amuſements of life 
which one would endeavour to multiply, that one 
might on all occaſions have recourſe to ſomething, ra- 
ther than ſuffer the mind to lie idle, or run adrift with 
any paſſion that chances to riſe in it. 

A man that has a taſte in muſic, painting, or ar- 
chiteQure, is like one that has another ſenſe, when 
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compared with ſuch as have no reliſh of thoſe arts. 
The floriſt, the planter, the gardener, the huſband- 
man, when they are only as accompliſhments to the 
man of fortune, are great reliefs to a country life. 
5 to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 

m. 0 

But of all the diverſions of life, there is none ſo pro- 
per to fill up its empty ſpaces as the reading of uicful 
and entertaining authors. But this I ſhall only touch 
upon, becauſe it in ſome meaſure interferes with the 
third method, which T ſhall propoſe in another Paper, 
for the employment of our dead unactive hours, and 
which I ſhall only mention in general to be the puc- 
ſuit of knowledge. | | 


Monday, June 18, 1911*. 


| — — Hac eff 
Vi ivere bis, vita poſſepriore ſrui. | | 
Mart. Epig. xxiii. 10 


The preſent joys of life we doubly taſte, 
« By looking back with pleaſure to the paſt.” 


TE laſt nobel which I propoſed in my Satur-' 
day's Paper, for filling up thoſe empty ſpaces of 

its which are ſo tedious and burdenſome to idle peo- 
ple, is the employing ourſelves in the purſuit of know- 
ledge. I remember Mr Boyle, ſpeaking of a certain 
mineral, tells us, that a man may conſume his whole 
life in the-ſtudy of it, without arriving at the know- 
ledge of all its qualities. The truth of it is, there is 
not a ſingle ſcience, or any branch of it, that might 
not furniſh a man with buſineſs for lite, though it were 
much longer than it is. ö N 
I ſhall not here engage on thoſe beaten ſubjects of 
the -uſefulneſs of knowledge, nor of the pleaſure and 
Vo. II. L No. 94. per⸗ 
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perfection it gives the mind; nor on the methods of 


attaining it, nor recommend any particular branch of 
it; all which have been the topics of many other wri- 
ters; but ſhall indulge myſelf in a Speculation that is 
more uncommon, and may therefore perhaps be more 
entertaining. thy 
I have before ſhewn how the unemployed parts of 
life appear long and tedious, and ſhall WS endeavour 
to ſhew how thoſe parts of life which are exerciſed in 
ſtudy, reading, and the purſuits of knowledge, are 
long, but not tedious, and by that means diſcover a 
method of.lengthening our lives, and at the ſame time 
of turning all the parts of them to our advantage, 
Mr Locke obſerves, © That we get the idea of time, 
« or duration, by reflefting on that train of ideas 
« which ſucceed one another in our minds; that for 
© this reaſon, when we ſleep ſoundly without dream- 
« ing, we have no perception of time, or the length 
« of it, whilſt we ſleep ; and that the moment wherein 
% we leave off to think, till the moment we begin to 
think again, ſeems to have no diſtance.” To which 
the author adds, and ſo I doubt not but it would be 
« to a waking man, if it were pofſible for him to keep 
only one idea in his mind, without variation, and 
tc the ſhcceſhon of others: and we ſee, that one who 
« fixes his thoughts very intently on one thing, ſo as 
«© to take but little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas 
„that paſs in his mind whilſt he is taken up with 
ce that earneſt contemplation, lets flip out of his ac- 
„count a good part of that duration, and thinks that 
time ſhorter than it is.” 
We might carry this thought farther, and conſider 
a man as on one ſide, ſhortening his time by thinking 
on nothing, or but a few things; ſo on the other, as 
lengthening it, by employing his thonghts on many 
ſubjects, or by entertaining a quick and conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of ideas. Accordingly Monſieur Mallebranche, 
in his Inquiry after Truth,” (which was publiſhed 
ſeveral years before Mr Locke's © Effay on Human 
« Underſtanding”) tells us, That it is poſſible ſome 
creatures may think half an hour as long as we do 2 
| thouſand 
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thouſand years; or look upon that ſpace of duration 
which we call a minute, as an hour, a week, a month, 
or a whole age. | Ab 

This notion of Monſieur Mallebranche is capable of 
ſome little explanation from what I have quoted out 
of Mr Locke; for if our notion of time is produced b 
our reflecting on the ſucceſſion of ideas in our mind, 
and this ſucceſſion may be infinitely: accelerated or re- 
tarded, it will follow, that different beings may have 
different notions of the ſame parts of duration, accord- 
ing as their ideas, which we ſuppoſe are equally diſ- 
tinct in each of them, follow one another in a greater 
or leſs degree of rapidity. A A 

There is a famous paſſage in the Alcoran, which 
looks as if Mahomet had been poſſeſſed of the notion 
we are now ſpeaking of. It is there ſaid; that the 
angel Gabriel took. Mahomet out of his bed one mor- 
ning to give him a fight of all things in the ſeven hea- 
vens, in paradiſe, in hell, which the prophet took 
a diſtinct view of ; and after having held ninety-thou- 
ſand .conferences with God, was brought back again 
to his bed. All this, ſays the Alcoran, was tranſacted in 
ſo ſmall a ſpace of time, that Mahomet- at his return 
found his bed ſtill warm, and took up an earthern 
pitcher, (which was thrown down at the very inſtant 
that the angel Gabriel carried him away) before the 
water was all ſpilt. | 

There is a very pretty ſtory in the Turkiſh tales 
which relates to this paſſage of that famous impoſtor, 
and bears ſome affinity to the ſubject we are now upon. 
A Sultan of Egypt, who was an infidel, uſed to laugh 
at this circumſtance in Mahomet's life, as what was al- 
together impoſſible and abſurd: but converſing one day 
with a great doctor in the law, who had the gift of 
working miracles, the doctor told him he would quick- 
ly convince him of the truth of this paſſage in the hiſ- 
tory of Mahomet, if he would conſent to do what he 
would deſire of him. Upon this the ſultan was di- 
rected to place himſelf by a huge tub of water, which 
he did accordingly ;-and as he ſtood by the tub amidſt a 
circle of his great _ holy man bid him plunge = 
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head into the water, and draw it up again. The 
accordingly thruſt his head into. the water, — 
the ſame time found himſelf at the foot of a mountain 
on a ſea-thore. The king. immediately began rage 
againſt his doctor for this piece of treachery and wi 
craft; but at length, knowing it was in vain to be an- 
gry, he ſet himſelf to think on proper methods for get- 
ting a livelihood in this ſtrange . ingly 
he applied himſelf to ſome people whom he ſaw at 
work in a neighbouring wood: theſe people conducted 
him to a town that ſtood at a little diſtance from the 
wood, where, after ſome adventures, he married a wo- 
man of great beauty and fortune. He lived with this 
woman fo long that he had by her ſeven ſons and 
ſeven daughters. He was afterwards reduced to 
great want, and forced to think of plying in the 
ſtreets as a porter for his livelihood. One day as he was 
walking alone by the ſea-ſide, being ſeized with many 
melancholy reflections upon his former and his preſent 
ſlate of life, which had raiſed a fit of devotion in him; 
he threw off his cloaths with a defign to waſh himſelf, 
according to the cuſtom of the Mahometans, before 
After his firſt plunge into the ſea, he no ſooner raif- 
ed. his head above the water but he found himſelf 
ſtanding by the ſide of the tube, with che great men 
of his court about him, and the holy man at his ſide. 
He immediately upbraided his teacher for having ſent 
him on ſuch a courſe of adventures, and — him 
into ſo long a ſtate. of miſery and ſervitude; but was 
wonderfully ſurpriſed when he heard that the ſtate he 
talked of was only a dream and deluſion ; that he had 
not ſtirred from the place where he then ftood ; and 
that he had only dipped his head into the water, and 
immediately taken it out again. | 
The Mahometan doctor took this occaſion of inſtruc- 
ting the ſultan, that nothing was impoflible with God; 
and tharHs, with whom a thouſand years are but as 
one day, can, if he pleaſes, make a ſingle day; nay, a 
ſingle moment, appear to any of his creatures as 2 
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1 ſhall leave my reader to compare theſe Eaſtern 
fables with the notions of theſe two great philoſophers 
whom I have quoted in this Paper; thall only, 


by my of application, deſire him to conſider how we 


may extend life beyond its natural dimenſions, by 
applying ourſelves diligently to the purſuits of know 


e hours of a wiſe man are lengthened by his i- 
deas, as thoſe of a fool are by his paſſions. The time 
of the one is long, becauſe he does not know what to 
do with it; ſo is that of the other, becauſe he diſtin- 
guiſhes every moment of it with uſeful} or amuſing 
thoughts; or, in other words, becauſe the one is always 
wiſhing it away, and the other always enjoying it. 

How different is the view of paſt-life, in the man 


of him who is old in ignorance and folly! The 
latter is like the owner of a harren country that fills 
his eye with the proſpect of naked hills and plains, 
which produce nothing either profitable or ornamen- 
tal; the other beholds a beautiful and ſpacious land · 
ſcape divided into delightful gardens, green meadows, 
fruitful fields, and can ſcarce caſt his eye on a ſingle 
ſpot of his poſſeſſions, that is not covered with ſome 
beautiful plant or flower, IR "LOT TO ff — 13 
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© $6 ſtudiouſly their perſons they adorn.” 


1 is not ſo variable a thing in nature as a 
lady's head dreſs. Within my own memory I 
have known it riſe and fall above thirty degrees. A- 
bout ten years ago it ſhot up to a very great height, 
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inſomuch that the female part of our ſpecies were much 
taller then the men. The women were of ſuch an en- 
ormous ſtature, that © we appeared as graſhoppers be- 
« fore them: At preſent the whole fx is in a man- 
ner. dwarfed and ſhrunk into a race of beauties that 
ſeems almoſt another ſpecies. I remember ſeveral la- 
dies, who were once very near ſeven foot high, that at 

ent want ſome inches of five, How they came to be 
thus curtailed I cannot learn; whether the whole ſex 
be at prefent under any penance which, we know no- 
thing of, or whether they have caſt their head-drefles 
in order to ſurpriſe us with ſomething in that kind 
which ſhall be entirely new: or whether ſome of the 
talleſt of the ſex, being too cunning for the reſt, have 
contrived this method to make themſelves appear fize- 
able, is ſtil} a ſecret 3 though I find moſt are of opinion 
they are at preſent like trees new lopped and pruned, 
that will certainly ſprout up and flouriſh with greater 
heads than before. For my own part, as I do not love 
to be inſulted by women who are taller than myſelf, I 
admire the ſex much more in their preſent humilia- 
tion, which has reduced them to their natural dimen- 
fions, than when they had-extended their perſons and 
lengthened themſelves out into formidable and gigan- 
tic figures. I am not for adding to the beautiful edifices 
of nature, nor for raiſing any whimſical ſuperſtructure 
upon her plans: I muſt therefore repeat it, that I am 
highly pleaſed with the coiffure now in faſhion; and 
think it ſhews the good ſenſe which at preſent very 
much reigns among the valuable of the ſex. One 
may obſerve, that women in all ages have taken more 
pains than men to adorn the outſide of their heads; 
and indeed I very muchradmire, that thoſe fernale ar- 
chitects, who raiſe ſuch wonderful ſtructures out of 
ribbands, lace, and wire, have not been recorded 
for their reſpective inventions. It is certain there has 
been as many orders in theſe kinds of building, as in 
thoſe which have been made of marble. ' Sometimes 
they riſe in the ſhape of a pyramid, ſometimes like a 
tower, and ſometimes like a ſteeple. In Juvenal's 


time 
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time the building grew by ſeveral orders and ſtories, 
as he has very humorouſly deſcribed lt. 


„„ 
LE dificat caput : Andramachen a fronte videbis: 
Poft miner eft : aliam credas — | 


Juv. Sat, Vi. 301. 


« With curls on curls they build their head before, 
« And mount it with a formidable towr : © 

6 A gianteſs ſhe ſeems ; but look behind, 

« And then ſhe dwindles to the pigmy kind. 


DRYDEN. | 


But I do not remember in any, part of my reading, 
that the head-dreſs aſpired to ſo great an extravagance 
as in the fourteenth century ; when it was built up in 
a couple of cones or ſpires, which ſtood ſo exceſſively 
high on each fide of the head, that a woman, who 
was but a Pygmy without her head-dreſs, appeared like 
a Coloſſus upon putting it on. Monſieur Paradin ſays, 
That theſe old-faſhioned fontanges roſe an ell above 
the head: that they were pointed like ſteeples, and 
had long looſe pieces of crape faſtened to the tops of 
them, which were curiouſly fringed, and hung down 
* their backs like ſtreamers.” ; X 
The women might poſſibly have carried this Gothic 
building much higher, had not a famous monk, Tho- 
mas Connecte by name, attacked it with great zeal and 
reſolution. This holy man travelled from place to 
place to preach down this monſtrous commode; and 
ſucceeded ſo well in ĩt, that, as the magicians ſacriſiced 
their books to the flames upon the preaching of an a- 
poſtle, many of the women threw down their bead - 
dreſſes in the middle of his ſermon, and made a bone - 
ſire of them within ſight of the pulpit. He was ſo re- 
nowned, as well for the ſanctity of his life as his man- 
ner of preaching, that hg had often a congregation. of 
twenty thouſand — the men placing themſelves 
on the one fide of his pulpit, and the women on the 
other, 
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other, that appeared (to uſe the fimilitude of an inge- 
njous writer) like a foreſt of cedars with their heads 
reaching to the clouds. He ſo warmed and animated 
the people againſt this m6nſtrous ornament, that it lay 
under a kind of perſecution ; and whenever it a þ 
ed in public was: down by the rabble, be ty 
ſtones at the perſons that wore it. But notwithſtanding 
this prodigy vaniſhed while the preacher was among 
them, it began to appear again ſome months after his de- 
parture, or, to tell it in Monſieur Paradin's own words, 
The women that, like ſnails, in a fright, had drawn 
in their horns, ſhot them out again as ſoon as the 
danger was over.” This extravagance of the wo- 
men's head · dreſſes in that age is taken notice of by 
Monſieur d'Argentre in his hiſtory of Breragne, and by 
other hiſtorians, as well as the perſon I have here 
quoted. | 

It is uſually obſerved, that a good reign is the only 
proper time for making of laws againſt the exorbitance 
of power; in the ſame manner an exceſſive head-dreſs 
may be attacked the moſt effectually when the faſhion 
is againſt it. I do therefore recommend this Paper to 
my female readers by way of prevention. 

I would deſire the fair ſex to confider how impoſſi- 
ble it is for them to add any thing that can be orna- 
mental to what is already the maſter-· piece of nature. 
The head has the moſt beautiful appearance, as well as 
the higheſt ſtation, in a human figure. Nature has 
laid out all her art in beautifying the face ; ſhe has 
touched it with vermilion, planted in it a double row 
of ivory, made it the ſeat of ſmiles and bluſhes, light- 
ed it up and enlivened it with the brightneſs of the 
eyes, hung it on each fide with curious organs of ſenſe, 
given it airs and graces that cannot be deſcribed, and 
ſurrounded it with ſuch a flowing ſhade of hair as ſets 
all its beauties in the moſt agreeable light. In ſhort, 
ſhe ſeems to have deſigned the head as the cupola to 
the moſt glorious of her works; and when we load it 
with ſuch a pile of ſupernumerary ornaments, we deſ- 
troy the ſymmetry of the human figure, and fooliſhly 
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vontrive to call off the eye from great and real beau- 
ties, to"childiſh gewgaws, ribbands, and bone-lace. 
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« You know to fix the bounds of right and wrong.“ 


'T? HE club, of which I have often declared myſelf a 
| member, were. laſt night engaged in a diſcourſe 
upon that which paſſes for the chief point of honour 
among men and women; and ſtarted a great many 
hints upon the ſubject, which I thought were entirely 
new, I ſhall therefore methodize the ſeveral reflec- 
tions that aroſe yon this occaſion, and preſent my 
reader with them for the Speculation of this day ; after 
hari PTY that if there is any thing in this Pa- 
par which ſeems to differ with any pallage of laſt 
hurſday's, the reader will conſider this as the ſenti- 
ments of the club, and the other as my own private 
thoughts, or rather thoſe of Pharamond. 
The great point of honour in men is Courage, and 
in women, Chaſtity. If a man loſes his honour in one 
rencounter, it is not impoſſible for him to regain it in 
another: a {lip in a woman's honour is irrecoverable. 
I can give no reaſon for fixing the point of honour to 
theſe two qualities, unleſs it be, that each ſex ſets the 
greateſt value on the qualification which renders them 
the moſt amiable in the eyes of the contrary ſex. Had 
men choſen for themſelves, without mae? to the opi- 
nions of the. fair ſex, I ſhould believe the choice would 
have fallen on wiſdom or virtue ; or had women deter- 
mined their own point of honour, it is probable that 
wit or good-nature would have carried it againſt chaſ- 
tity. -. 
Vol. II. M Vo. 99. Nothing 
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1 Nothing recommends a man more to the female fear 

1 than Courage; whether it be that they are pleaſed to 

i ſee one who is a terror to others fall like a flave at 

41 their feet, or that this quality ſupplies their own princi- 

Y pal defect, in guarding them from inſults, and avenging 

their quarrels, or that courage is a natural indication of 

a ſtrong and ſprightly conſtitution. On the other ſide, 

nothing makes a woman more eſteemed by the oppoſize 

iq fex than Chaſtity ; whether it be that we always prize 

| thoſe moſt who are hardeſtto come at, or that nothing 

| beſides chaſtity, with its collateral attendants, truth, fi- 

| delity and conſtancy, gives the man a property in the 

| perſon he loves, and conſequently endears her to him 

above alb things. Eh I 8 

I am very much pleaſed with a in the in- 
ſcription on a monument erected in Weſtminſter-Ab- 
| | bey to the late duke and dutcheſs of Newcaſtle. 4 Her 
4 name was Margaret Lucas, youngeſt ſiſter to the 
| lord Lucas of Colcheſter; a noble family, for all the 

of brothers were valiant, and all the ſiſters virtuoys.” . 
| In books of chivalry, where the point of honour is 
ſtrained to madneſs, the whole ſtory runs on chaſtity 
and courage, The damſel is mounted on a white pal. 
| rey, as an emblem of her innocence ;. and, to avoid 
| ſcandal, muſt have a dwarf for her page. She is not 
to think of a man, until fome misfortune has brought 
a vp e to her relief. The knight falls in love, 
and did not gratitude reftrain her from murdering her 

deliverer, would die at her feet by her diſdain. How: 

ever, he muſt waſte many years in the defert, before 

her virgin-heart can think of a ſurrender, The knight 

goes off, attacks every thing he meets that is bigger 

and ſtronger than himſelf, ſeeks all opportunities of 

being knocked on the head, and after ſeven years ram- 

bling returns to his miſtreſs, whoſe chaſtity has been 

attacked in the mean time by giants and tyrants, and 

undergone as many trials as her lover's valour. | 

In Spain, where there are {till great remains of this 

romantic humour, it is a tranſporting favour for a la- 

dy to caſt an accidental glance on her lover, from a 

window, though-it be two or three ſtories high; as it 
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6 ufual for the lover to aſſert his paſſion for his mi- 
treſi, in fingle combat wich a mad bull. 
- The great violation of the point of honour from 
man to man, is giving che lye. One may tell another 
he whores, drinks, blaſphemes, and it may paſs-unre- 
ſented; but to ſay he lyes, though but in geſt, is an 
affront that nothing hut blood can expiate. The rea- 
ſon perhaps may be, becauſe no other vice implies a 
want of courage fo much as the making of a lye; and 
therefore telling a man he lyes, is touching him in the 
moſt ſenſible' part of honour, and indirectly calling him 
a Coward. I cannot omit under this head what He- 
— tells us of the ancient — — 2 
of five years to twenty they in ir ſons on- 
in three things, to manage the horſe, to make uſe 
of the bow, and to ſpeak/truth. - Re + 

The placing the point of honour in this falſe kind 
of courage, has given occaſion to the very refuſe of 
mankind, who have neither virtue nor common ſenſe, 
to ſet up for men of honour. An Engliſh peer, who 
has not been long dead, uſed to tell a pleaſant tory of 
a French gentleman that vifired him early one morning 

great reſpect, let him 
know that he had it in his power to oblige him; which, 
in ſhort, 'amounted to this, that he believed he could 
tell his lordſhip the perſon's name who juſtled him as 
he came out from the opera; but before he would pro- 
ceed, he begged his lordfhip that he would not deny 
him the honour of making him his ſecond. . The Eng- 
liſh lord, to avoid being drawn into a very fooliſh affair, 
told him, that he was under engagements for his two 
next duels to à couple of particular friends. Upon 
which the gentleman immediately withdrew, hoping 
his lordſhip would not take it ill if he med no 
farther in an affair from whence he himſelf was to re- 
ceive no advantage. . . 

The beating down this falſe notion of honour, in ſo 
vain and lively a people as thoſe of France, is deſerved- 
ly looked upon as one of the moſt glorious parts 'of 
their preſent king's reign. | It is pity but the/puniſh- 
meat of theſe * notions 2 it 
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_ ſome particular circumſtances. of ſhame and i 
that thoſe who are ſlaves to them may: ſee, — 
of advancing their reputations, they — them a igno- 
miny and diſhonour. 

Death is not ſufficient to deter men who make, it 
their glory to deſpiſe it ; but if every one that fought 
a duel were to ſtand in the pillory, it would quickly 
leſſen the number of theſe imaginary men of honour, 
aud put an end to ſo abſurd a practice. 

hen honour is a ſupport to virtuous principles, and 
runs parallel with the laws of God and our country, it 
cannot be too much cheriſhed and encouraged: but 
when the dictates of honour are contrary to thoſe. of 
religion and equity, they are the greateſt depravations 
of human nature, by giving wrong ambitions and falſe 
ideas of what is good and laudable z and ſhould there- 
fore he exploded by all ——— and driven out 
as the bane and plague of human * 


Tugſday, June 26, N 
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Romulus, E liber pater, & cum Caſtore Pollux, 

Poſt ingentia acta, deorum in templa recep; 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, 1. bella ö 
Companunt, agros aſſignant, . condunt ; 

Ploravere fuir non reſpondere Arne 

Speratum meritis : — © Hor. 2 Ep. i. 5. 


IMITATED. 
40 Edward and Henry, now the boaſt of fame, 
« And virtuous Alfred, a more ſacred name, 
« After a life of generous toils endur'd, 
The Gaul ſubdu'd, or property 'd, 
« Ambition humbled, mighty cities ſtorm'd, 
Or laws eftabliſh'd, and the world reform'd ; 
« Clos'd their long glories with a ſigh, to find. 
6 Tu' u unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind.” = pra. 


ENSURE, ſays a late ingenious ut is the 
« | tax a man pays to the public for being emi 
| * No 101, nent. 
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nent.” It is a folly for an eminent man to think of 
-ſcaping it, and à weakneſs. to be affected with it. 
All the illuſtrious perſons of antiquity, and indeed of 
every age in the world, have Palle through this 
fiery perſecution. There is no defence , againſt re- 
— but obſcurity z it is a kind of concomitant to 
greatneſs, as ſatires and invectives were an eſſential 


part of a Roman triumph. eren 

If men of eminence are expoſed to cenſure on one 
hand, they are as much liable to flattery on the other. 
If they receive reptoaches which are not due to them, 
they likewiſe receive praiſes which they do not deſerve. 
In a word, the man in a high poſt is never regarded 
with an indifferent eye, but always conſidered as a 
friend or an enemy. For this reaſon, perſons in great 
ſtations. have ſeldom their true character drawn till 
ſeveral years after their deaths. Their perſorfl friend- 
ſhip and enmities muſt ceaſe, and the parties they 
were engaged in be at an end, before their faults or 
their yirtues can have juſtice done them. When wri- 
ters have the leaſt opportunities of knowing the truth, 
they are in the beſt diſpoſition to tell it. 

i is therefore the privilege of poſterity to adjuſt 
the characters of illuſtrious perſons, and to ſet matters 
right between thoſe antagoniſts, who by. their rival 
for greatneſs divided a whole age into factions. We 
can now allow Cæſar to be a great man, without dero- 
gating from Pompey ; and celebrate the virtues of Ca- 
to, without d ing from thoſe of Cæſar. Every one 
that has been long dead has a due proportion of praiſe 
allotted him, in which, whilſt he lived, his friends were 
too profuſe, and his enemies too ſparing. ... | 

According to Sir Iſaac Newton's calculations, the 
laſt comet that made its appearance in 1680, imbibed 
ſo much heat by its approaches to the ſun, that it 
would have been two thouſand times hotter than red 
hot iron, had it been a globe of that metal; and that 
ſuppoſing it as big as the earth, and at the ſame diſ- 
tance from the ſun, it would be fifty thouſand years 
in cooling, before it recovered its natural temper, In 
like manner, if an Engliſhman conſiders the great fer. 
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ment into which our political world is thrown at pri- 
ſent, arid how intenſely it is heated in all its parts, he 
cannot ſuppoſe that it will cool again in leſs than 
three hundred years, In ſuch a tract of time, it 3s 
poſſible that the heats of the preſent age may be ex- 
tinguiſhed, and our ſeveral claſſes of great men repre- 
ſented under their proper characters. Some eminent 
hiſtorian may then probably ariſe that will not write 
recentibut odizs (as Tacitus expreſſes it,) with the par 
ſions and prejudices of a contemporary author, b 
make an impartial diſtribution of fame among the 
great men of the prefent ge. 

2 r very often with 
the idea of ſuch an j rian deſcribing the 
reign of Annz the Firſt, and introducing it with 
a preface to his reader, that he is now entering up- 
on the moſt ſhining part of the Engliſh _ The 
great rivals in fame will be then diſtinguiſhed accord- 
ing to their reſpective merits, and ſhine in their pro- 
per points of light. Such an one (ſays the hiſtorian,) 
though variouſly repreſented by the writers of his own 
age, 5 to have been a mau of more then ordi- 
nary abilities, great application, and uncommon inte- 
grity: nor was Such an one (though of an oppoſite 
party and intereſt) inferior to him in any of theſe reſ- 
petts. The ſeveral antagoniſts who now endeavour to 
depreciate one another, and are celebrated or traduced 
by different parties, will then have the ſame 1 1 of 
admirers, and appear illuſtrious in the opinion of the 
whole Britiſh nation, The deſerving man, who can 
now recomniend himſelf to the eſteem of but half his 
countrymen, will then receive. the approbations and 
applauſes of a whole age. _ | 

Among the ſeveral perſons that flouriſh in this glo- 
rious reiꝑu, there is no queſtion but ſuch a future hiſ- 
torian, as the perſon of whom I am ſpeaking, will 
make mention of the men of genius and learning, who 
have now any figure in the Britiſh nation. For my 
own part, I often flatter myſelf with the honourable 
mention which will then be made of me; and have 
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fancy will not be altogether unlike what will be found 
in ſome page or other of this imaginary hiſtorian. 


It was under this reign, ſays he, that the SpeQator 


publiſhed thoſe little diurval eflays which are ſtill ex- 
tant. We know very little of the name gr. perſon of 
this aut hor, except only that he was a man of a very 
ſhort face, extremely addicted to ſilence, and fo great 


a lover of knowledge, that he made a voyage to Grand 


Cairo for] na other, reaſon but to take, the meaſure, of 
a pyramid. His chief friend was one Sir Roger de 
Coverley, a whimſical country knight, and a templar, 
whoſe name he has not tranſmitted to us, He lived 
2s a lodger at the houſe of a widow-woman, and was 
a great humoriſt in all parts of his life. 'This is all 
we can afirm with any certainty of his perſon and 
character. As for his 8 ions, notwithſtanding, 
the ſeveral obſolete words and obſcure phraſes of the 
age in which he lived, we ſtill underſtand enough of 
them to ſee the diverſions and characters of the 

liſh nation in his time: not but that we are to make 
allowance for 2 1 humour of the moe, 
who has .doubt ined many repreſentations 
things beyond the truth. For if we interpret his 
words in their literal. meaning, we muſt ſuppoſe. that 
women of the firſt . quality uſed to paſs away whole 
mornings at a puppet-ſhow : that they atteſted their 
principles by their patches: that an audience would 
ſit out an evening to hear a dramatical performance 
written in a language which they did not underſtand + 
that chairs and flower-pots were introduced as actors 
upon the Britiſh ſtage: that a promiſcuous aſſembly 
of men and women were allowed to meet at midnight 


in maſks within the verge of the court: with many 


improbabilities of the like nature. We-muſt therefore, 
in theſe and the like caſes, ſuppoſe: that theſe remote 
hints and alluſions aimed at {ome certain follies which 
vere then in vogue, and which at preſent we have, 
not any notion of. We may gueſs, by. ſeveral paſſages 
in the Speculations, that there were writers who en- 
deavoured to detract from the works of is author ; 
dut as nothing of this nature is come down to us, we, 

cannot 
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96 SPECTATOR. 
cannot gueſs at any objections that could be made ts 
his Paper. If we conſider his ſtile with that indul- 
gence which we muſt ſhew to old Engliſh writers, or 
if we look into the variety of hig ſubjects, with thoſe 
ſeveral critical diſſertations, mice} reflections 


The following part of the paragraph is ſo much to 
my advantage, and beyond any thing I can pretend 
to, that I hope my reader will —. me for not in- 
ſerting it. | $M 


* 


* — — 
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Wedneſday, June 27, 1711. 


— animo debent aliguando dari, 
Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat . ſibi. | 
ay Ty Phædr. Fab. xiv. 3. 


The mind ought ſometimes to be diverted, that it may 
return the better to thinking.“ 


DO not know whether to call the following letter a 
J ſatire upon coquettes, or a repreſentation of their 
veral fantaſtical accompliſhments, or what other title 
to give it; but as it is 1 ſhall communicate it to the 
ic. It will ſufficiently explain its own intentions, 
ſo that I ſhall give it my reader at length without 
cither preface or poſtſcript. 
Mr SPECTATOR, 17 8 5 
6 OMEN are armed with fans as men with 
%. ſwords, and ſometimes e execution 
© with them. To the end therefore that ladies may 
+ be entire miſtreſſes of the weapon which they bear, 
© I have erected an academy for the training up of 
* young women in the exerciſe of the fan, according 
No. 102, "00 
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£ to the moſt faſhionable' airs and motions that are 


© now practiſed at court. The ladies who carry fans 


under me are drawn up twice a-day in my great 
hall, where they are inſtructed in the uſe of their 
arma, and exerciſed by the following words of com- 
mand: | | 


Handle your Fans, 
* Unfurl your Fans, . 
© Diſcharge your Fans, 
Ground your Fans, 
+ Recover your Fans, 
© Flutter your Fans. 


Zy the right obſervation of theſe few plain words of 
command, a woman of a tolerable genius, who will 
* apply herſelf diligently to her exerciſe for the ſpace 
. 4 half. year, ſhall be able to give her fan all 
* the graces that can poſſibly enter into that little mo- 
* diſh machine. | 

ut to the end that my readers may form to them- 
* ſelves a right notion of this exerciſe, I beg leave to 
explain it to them in all its parts. When my female 
* regiment is drawn up in array, with every one her 
weapon in her hand, upon my giving the word to 


Handle their Fans, each of them ſhakes her fan at 


* me with a ſmile, then gives her right-hand woman 
* a tap upon her ſhoulder, then preſſes her lips with 
© the extremity of her fan, then lets her arms fall in an 
* eaſy motion, and ſtands in a readineſs to receive the 
next word of command. All this is done with a 
* Cloſe fan, and is generally learned in the firſt week. 
© The next motion is that of Unfurling the Fan, 
in which are comprehended ſeveral little flirts and vi- 
* brations, as alſo gradual and deliberate openings, 
* with many voluntary fallings aſunder in the fan it- 
* ſelf, that are ſeldom learned under a month's prac- 
* tice, This part of the Exerciſe pleaſes the Specta- 
© tors more than any other, as it diſcovers on a ſudden 
* an infinite number of cupids, garlands, altars, birds, 
* beaſts, rainbows, and the like agreeable figures, that 
VoL. II. N « diſplay 
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diſplay themſelves to view, whilſt every one in the 
regiment holds a picture in her hand. - 

* Upon my giving the word to Diſcharge their Fans, 
they give one general crack, that they may be heard 
at a conſiderable diſtance when the wind fits fair, 
This is one of the moſt difficult of their exer- 
ciſe ; but I have ſeveral ladies with me, who, at their 
firſt entrance, could not give a pop loud enough to 
be heard at the farther end of a room, who can 
now Diſcharge a Fan in ſuch a manner, that it ſhall 
make a report like a pocket-piſtol. I have likewiſe 
taken care (in order to hinder young women from 
letting off their fans in wrong places or unſuitable 
occaſions) to ſhew upon what ubjeRt the crack of a 
fan may come in properly: I have likewiſe invented 
a fan, with which a girl of ſixteen, by the help of a 
little wind, which is incloſed about one of the largeſt 
ſticks, can make as loud a crack as a woman of fifty 
with an ordinary fan. 

* When the fans are thus diſcharged, the word of 
command in courſe is to Ground their Fans. This 
teaches a lady to quit her fan gracefully when ſhe 
throws it aſide in order to take up a pack of cards, 
adjuſt a curl of hair, replace a falling pin, or app! 
herſelf to any other matter of importance. 
part of the Exerciſe, as it only conſiſts in toſſing a 
fan with an air upon a long table (which ſtands by 
for that purpoſe,) may be learned in two days time 
as well as a twelvemonth. 

When my female regiment is thus diſarmed, I ge- 
nerally let them walk about the room for ſome time; 
when on a ſudden (like ladies that look upon their 
watches after a long viſit) they all of them haſten to 
their arms, catch them up in a hurry, and place 
themſelves in their proper ſtations upon my calli 
out Recover your Fans. This part of the Exerciſe 
is not difficult, provided a woman applics her thoughts 
to it. \ 

© The Fluttering of the Fan is the laſt, and indeed 
the maſter-piece of the whole Exerciſe ; but if a la- 


dy does not miſpend her time, ſhe may make herſelf 
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* miſtreſs of it in three months. I generally lay aſide 
* the dog-days, and the hot time of the ſummer, for 
© the teaching this part of the Exerciſe; for as ſoon as 
ever I pronounce © Flutter your Fans,” the place is 
filled with ſo many zephyrs and gentle breezes as are 
very refreſhing in that ſeaſon of the year, though 
they might be dangerous to ladies of a tender con- 
« ſtitution in any other. 

© There is an infinite variety of motions to be made 
* uſe of in the Flutter of a Fan. There is the angry 
«© flutter, the modeſt flutter, the timorous flutter, the 
© confuſed flutter, the merry flutter, and the amorous 
« flutter. Not to be tedious, there is ſcarce any emo- 
© tion in the mind which does not produce a ſuitable 
« agitation in the fan; inſomuch, that if I only ſee the 
fon of a diſciplined lady, I know very well whether 
© ſhe laughs, frowns, or bluſhes. I have ſeen a fan 
* ſo very angry, that it would have been dangerous 
for the abſent lover who provoked it to have come 
* within the wind of it; and at other times ſo very 
* languiſhing, that I have been glad for the lady's 
* ſake the lover was at a ſufficient diſtance from it. I 
need not add, that a fan is either a prude or co- 
* quette, according to the nature of the perſon who 
bears it. To conclude my letter, I muſt acquaint 
* you, that I have from my own obſervations compiled a 
© little. treatiſe for the uſe of my ſcholars, intitled, The 
* Paſſions of the Fan: which I will communicate to 
© you, if you think it may be of uſe to the public. I 
* ſhall have a general review on Thurſday next; to 
* which you ſhall be very welcome if you will honour 
it with your preſence, 1 am, Oe. 


P. S. I teack young gentlemen the whole art of 
* gallanting a Fan.” 


N. B. I have ſeveral little plain fans made for this 
< ule, to avoid expence. 
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Saturday, June 30, 1711“. 


quid nimis. 
Ter. Andr. Ad. 1. Sc. 1. 


« I take it to be a principle rule of life, not to be too 
© much addicted to any one thing.” 


M friend Will. Honeycomb values himſelf very 
much upon what he calls the knowledge of 
mankind, which has coſt him many diſaſters in hi 
youth ; for Will. reckons every misfortune that he has 
met with among the women, and every rencounter 2 
mong the men, as parts of his education; and fancic 
he ſhould never have been the man he is, had not he 
broke windows, knocked down conſtables, diſturbed 
honeſt people with his midnight ferenades, and beat 
up a lewd woman's quarters, when he was a young 
fellow. The engaging in adventures of this nature 
Will. calls the ſtudying of mankind; and terms this 
knowledge of the town the knowledge of the world. 
Will. ingenuouſly confeſſes, that for half his life his 
Head ached every morning with reading of men over- 
night ; and at preſent comforts himſelf under certain 
pains which he endures from time to time, that with- 
out them he could not have been acquainted with the 
gallantries of the age. This Will. looks upon as the 
learning of a gentleman, and regards all other kinds of 
ſcience as the accompliſhments of one whom he call 
a ſcholar, a bookiſh.man, or a philoſopher. 

For theſe reaſons Will. ſhines in mixed company, 
where he has the diſcretion not to go out of his : 4 
and has often a certain way of making his real igno- 
rance appear a ſeeming one. Our club, however, has 
frequently caught him tripping, at which times they 
never ſpare him. For as Will. often inſults us with 
his knowledge of the town, we ſometimes take our 
revenge upon him by our knowledge of books. 

| No. 1056. He 
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He was laſt week producing two or three letters 
which he writ in his youth to a coquette lady. The 
raillery of them was natural, and well enough for a 
mere man of the town ; but, very unluckily, ſeveral of 
the words were wrong ſpelt. Will. laughed this off 
at firſt as well as he could; but finding himſelf puth- 
ed on all ſides, and eſpecially by the Templar, he told 
us with a little paſſion, that he never liked pedantry 
in ſpelling, and that he ſpelt like a gentleman, and 
not like a ſcholar : Upon this Will. had recourſe to his 
old topic of ſhewing the narrow-ſpiritedneſs, the _ 
and ignorance of pedants ; which he carried ſo far, 
that, upon my retiring to my lodgings, I could not for- 
bear throwing t r ſuch reflections as occurred to 
me upon that ſubject. | 

A man who has been brought up among books, and 
is able to talk of nothing elſe, is a very indifferent 
companion, and what we call a Pedant. But, methinks, 
we ſhould e e the title, and give it every one that 
does not know how to think out of his profeſſion and 
particular way of life. _ 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the 
town? Bar him the play-houſes, a catalogue of the 
reigning beauties, and an account.of a few faſhionable 
diſtempers that have befallen him, and you ſtrike him 
dumb. How many a pretty gentleman's knowledge 
lies all within the verge of the court ! He will tell you 
the names of the principalfavourites, repeat the ſhrewd 
ſayings of a man of quality, whiſper an intrigue that 
is not yet blown upon by common fame; or, if the 
ſphere of his obſervations is a little larger than ordin- 
ary, will perhaps enter into all the incidents, turns, 
and revolutions in a game of ombre. When he has 
gone thus far, he has thewn you the whole circle of his 
accompliſhments, his parts are drained, and he is diſ- 
abled from any farther converſation, What are theſe 
but rank pedants ? and yet theſe are the men who va- 
lue themſelves moſt on their exemption from the pe- 
dantry of colleges. 

I might here mention the military pedant, who al- 
ways talks in a camp, and is ſtorming towns, making 
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lodgments and fighting battles from one end of the 
year to the other. Every thing he ſpeaks fimells of 
gunpowder ; if you take away his artillery from him, 
he has not a word to ſay for himſelf, I might like- 
wiſe mention the law-pedant, that is perpetually 

ting caſes, repeating the tranſactions of Weſtminiter- 
hall, wrangling with you upon the moſt indifferent 
circumſtances of life, and not to be convinced of the 
diſtance of a place, or in the moſt trivial point of con- 
verſation, but by dint of argument. The ſtate-pedant 
is wrapt up in news, and loſt in politics. If you men- 
tion either of the kings of Spain or Poland, bt talks 
very notably z but if you go out of the Gazette, you 
drop bim. In ſhort, a mere courtier, a mere ſoldier, 
a mere ſcholar, a mere any thing, is an inſipid pedan- 
tic character, and equally ridiculous. 

Of all the ſpecies of pedants which I have mention. 
ed, the book-pedant is much the moſt ſupportable; he 
has at leaſt an exerciſed underſtanding, and a head 
which is full, though confuſed ; ſo that a man who con- 
verſes with him may often receive from him hints of 
things that are worth knowing, and what he may poſ- 
ſibly turn to his own advantage, though they are of 
little uſe to the owner. The worſt kind of pedants a 
mong learned men, are ſuch as are naturally endued 
with a very ſmall ſhare of common ſenſe, and have 


read a great number of books without taſte or diſtinc- 
tion 


'The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, and all 
other methods of improvement, as it ſiniſhes good ſenſe, 
ſo it makes a filly man ten thouſand times more in- 
ſufferable, by ſupplying variety of matter to his im- 
pertinence, and giving him an opportunity of abound- 
ang in abſurdities. 

Shallow pedants cry up one another much more 
than men of ſolid and uſeful learning. To read the 
titles they give an editor, or collator of a manuſcript, 
you would take him for the glory of the common- 
wealth of letters, and the wonder of his age; when per- 
haps upon examination you find that he has only fra 
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tified a Greek particle, or laid out a whole ſentence in 
proper commas. 

They are obliged indeed to be thus laviſh of their 
praiſes, that they may keep one another in countenance ; 
and it is no wonder if a great deal of knowledge, which 
is not capable of making a man wiſe, has a natural 
tendency to make him vain and arrogant. 


Monday, July 2, 1711. 


Hinc tibi copia 

Manabit ad plenum, benigno 

Ruris honorum opulenta corn. 

Har. 1. Od. xvii. 14- 


© Here Plenty's liberal horn ſhall pour 
« Of fruits for thee a copious ſhow'r, 
« Rich honours of the quiet plain.” 


AVING often received an invitation from my 
; friend Sir Roger de Coverley to paſs away a 
month with him in the country, I laſt week accom- 
panied him thither, and am ſettled with him for ſome 
time at his country-houſe, where I intend to form 
ſeveral of my enſuing Speculations. Sir Roger, who 


is very well acquainted with my humour, lets me rife 


and go to bed when I pleaſe, dine at his own table or 
in my chamber as I think fit, ſit ſtill and ſay nothing 
without bidding me be When the gentlemen 
of the country come to ſee him, he only ſhews me at 
a diſtance. As I have been walking in his fields, I 
have obſerved them ſtealing a ſight of me over a hedge, 
and have heard the knight deſiring them not to let 
me ſee them, for that I hated to be ſtared at. 

I am the more at caſe in Sir Roger's family, becauſe 
it conſiſts of ſober and ſtaid perſons; for as theknight 
is the beſt maſter in the — he ſeldom changes his 
ſervants; and as he is beloved by all about him, his 
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ſervants never care for leaving him; by this means hi; 
domeſtics are all in years, and grown old with their 
maſter. You would take his va/et de chambre-for his 
brother, his butler is headed, his groom is one of 
the graveſt men that I have ever ſeen, and his coach- 
man has the looks of a privy-counſellor. You ſee the 

3 of the maſter even in the old houſe-dog, and 
in a grey pad that is kept in the ſtable with great care 
and tenderneſs out of regard to his paſt ſervices, tho' 
he has been uſeleſs for ſeveral years. 

I could not but obſerve with a great deal of pleaſure 
the joy that appeared in the countenances of theſe an- 
cient domeſtics upon my friend's arrival at his country- 
ſeat. Some of them could not refrain from tears at 
the ſight of their old maſter ; every one of them pre. 
| fed forward to do ſomething for him, and ſeemed diſ- 

couraged if they were not employed. At the ſame 
time, the good old knight, with a mixture of the father 
and maſter of the family, tempered the inquiries after 
his own affairs with ſeveral kind queſtions relating to 
themſelves. This humanity and good nature engages 
every body to him, ſo that when he is pleaſant upon 
any of them, all his family are in good humour, and 
none ſo much as the perſon whom he diverts him- 
elf with; on the contrary, if he coughs, or betrays 
any infirmity of old age, it is eaſy for a ſtander-by to 
obſerve a ſecret concern in the looks of all his ſervants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, 
as well as the reſt of his fellow-ſervants, wondertully 
deſirous of pleaſing me, becauſe they have often heard 
their maſter talk of me as of his particular friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting 
himſelf in the woods or the fields, is a very venerable 
man, who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at his 
houſe in the nature of a chaplain above thirty years 
This gentleman is a perſon of good ſenſe and ſome 
learning, of a very regular life and obliging converſa- 
tion: he heartily loves Sir Roger, and knows that he 
is very much in the old knight's eſteem, ſo that he lives 
in the family rather asa relation than a dependent. 

I have 
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1 have obſerved in ſeveral of my Papers, that my 


friend Sir Roger, amidſt all his qualities, is ſome- 
thing of a humoriſt ; and that his virtues, as well as his 


imperſections, are as it were tinged by a certain extra- 


vagance, which makes them particularly his, and diſ- 
tinguiſhes them from thoſe of other men. This caft 
of mind, as it is generally very innocent in itſelf, fo 
it renders his converſation highly agreeable, and more 
delightful than the ſame degree of ſenſe and virtue 
would appear in their common and ordinary colours. 
As I was walking with him laſt night, aſked 
me how I liked the good man whom I have juſt now 
mentioned? and without ſtaying for my anſwer, told 
me, that he was afraid of being inſulted with Latin 
and Greek at his own table ; fos which reaſon he de- 
fired a particular friend of his at the univerſity to find 
him out a clergyman rather of plain ſenſe than much 
learning, of a good aſpect, a clear voice, a ſociable tem- 

r, and, if poſſible, a man that underſtaod a little of 

—_— My friend, ſays Sir Roger, found me 
out this gentleman, who, beſides the endowments. re- 
quired of him, is, they tell me, a good ſcholar, though 


he does not {hew it. I have given him the parſonage 


of the pariſh ; and becauſe I know his value, have-ſet- 
tled upon him a 15 * for life. If he outlives 
me, he ſhall find that he was higher in my eſteem 
than perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been with 
me thirty years; and though he does not know I have 
taken notice of it, has never in all that time aſked any 
thing of me for himſelf, though he has every day ſo- 
licited me for ſomething in behalf of one or other of 
my tenants his pariſhioners. There has not been a 
law-ſuit in the pariſh ſince he has lived among them: 
if any diſpute ariſes, they apply themſelves to him for 
the deciſion ; if they do not acquieſce in his judgment, 
which I think never ha above once or twice at 
moſt, they appeal to me. At his firſt ſettling with 
— 96 a preſent of all the good ſermons 
which have been printed in Engliſh, and only begged 
of him, that every Sunday he would pronounce one of 
them in the pulpit. Accordingly, he has digeſted 
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them into ſuch a ſeries, that they follow one another 
naturally, and make a continued ſyſtem of practical 
Divinity. ; 

As Sir Roger was going on in his ſtory, the gentle. 
man we were talking of came up to us ; and upon the 
knight's aſking him who preached to-morrow (for it 
was Saturday night) told us, the Biſhop of St —_ 
in the morning, and Dr South in the afternoon. He 
then ſhewed us his liſt of preachers for the whole year, 
where I faw with a great deal of pleaſure Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, Biſhop Saunderſon, Dr Barrow, Dr Calamy, 
with ſeveral living authors, who have publiſhed dif- 
courſes of practical divinity, I no ſooner ſaw this ve- 
nerable man in the pulpit, but I very much approved 
of my friend's inſiſting upon the qualifications of a good 
aſpect and a clear voice; for I was ſo charmed 
with the gracefulneſs of his figure and delivery, as wellas 
with the diſcourſes he pronounced, that I think I ne- 
ver paſſed any time more to my ſatisfaftion. A ſer- 
mon i after this manner, is like the compoſi - 
tion of à poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could heartily wiſh that more of our country cler. 

would follow this example; and inſtead of waſting 
eir ſpirits in laborious compoſitions of their own, 
would endeavour after a handſome elocution; and 
all thoſe other talents that are proper to enforce 
what has been penned by greater maſters. This would 
not only be more eaſy to themſelves, but more edify- 
ing to the people, | | 


Weaneſday, July 4, 1711*. 


Gratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil agent, . 
Phædr. Fab. v. 2. 


Out of breath to no purpoſe, and very buſy about no- 

« thing,” 
| 8 I was yeſterday morning walking with Sir Ro- 
/ \ ger before his houſe, a country-tellow brought 
| | No. 108. | him 
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him a huge fiſh, which, he told him, Mr William 
Wimble had caught that very morning; and that he 
preſented it, with his ſervice to him, and intended to 
come and dine with him, , At the ſaine time he deli- 
vered a letter, which ay friend read to me as ſoon as 
the meſſenger left him. 


Sir ROGER, od 
© F Deſire you to accept of a jack, which is the beſt I 
« have caught this ſeaſon. I intend to come and 
« ſtay with you a week, and ſee how the perch bite 
in the Black River. I obſerved with ſome concern, 
the laſt time I ſaw you upon the bowling-green, that 
« your whip wanted a laſh to it; I will bring half a 
dozen with me that I twiſted laſt week, which I 
© hope will ſerve you all the time you are in the coun- 
try. I have not out of the ſaddle for fix days laſt 
© paſt, having been at Eton with Sir John's eldeſt ſon. 
He takes to his learning hugely.  * IT am, Sir, 
o « Your humble ſervant, 
*WiLL. WI nSLE.“ 


This extraordinary letter, and meſſage that accom- 
panied it, made me very curious to know the charac- 
ter and quality of the gentleman who ſent them, 
which I found to be as follows. Will. Wimble is 
younger brother to a baronet, and deſcended of the 
ancient family of the Wimbles. He is now between 
forty and fifty ; but being bred to no buſineſs, and born 
to no eſtate, he generally lives with his elder brother 
as ſuperintendant of his game. He hunts a pack of 
dogs better than any man in the country, and is very 
famous for finding out a hare. He is extremely well 
verſed in all the little handicrafts of an idle man. He 
makes a May-fly to a miracle, and furniſhes the whole 
country with angle-rods. As he is a good-natured of- 
ticious fellow, and very much eſteemed upon account 
of his family, he is a welcome gueſt at every houſe, 
and keeps up a good correſpondence among all the 
gentlemen about him. He carries a tulip-root in his 


pocket from one to another, or exchanges a puppy be- 
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tween a couple of friends that live perhaps in the 
poſite ſides of the county. Will. is a des K. 
vourite of all the young heirs, whom he frequently ob- 
bges with a net that he has weaved, or a ſetting-dog 
that he has made himſelf. He now and then pre- 
ſents a pair of garters of his own knitting to their 
mothers or ſiſters; and raiſes a great deal of mirth 
among them, by enquiring as often as he meets them 
how they wear? Theſe gentleman-like manufactures 
and obliging little humours make Will. the darling of 
the country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character of him. 
when we ſaw him make up to us with two or three 
hazle-twigs in his hand that he had cut in Sir Roger's 
woods, as he came through them, in his way to the 
houſe. I was very much pleaſed to obſerve on one 
ſide the hearty and fincere welcome with which Sir 
Roger received him, and on the other, the ſecret joy 
which his diſcovered at ſight of the good old 
knight. the firſt ſalates were over, Will. defir- 
ed Sir Roger to lend him one of his ſervants to carry 
a ſet of ſhuttlecocks he had with him in a little box to 
a lady that hved about a mile off, to whom it ſeems 
he had promiſed ſuch a preſent for above this half 
year. Sir Roger's back was no ſooner turned but 
honeſt Will. began to tell me of a large cock-pheaſant 
that he had ſprung in one of the neighbouring woods, 
with two or three other adventures of the ſame nature. 
Odd and uncommon characters are the game that | 
look for, and moſt delight in; for which reaſon I was 
as much pleaſed with the novelty of the perſon that 
talked to me, as he could be for his life with the 
ſpringing of the pheaſant, and therefore liſtened to 
him with more than ordinary attention. 

In the midſt of this diſcourſe the bell rung io din- 
ner, where the gentleman I have been ſpeaking of 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing the huge jack he had 
caught, ſerved up for the firſt diſh in a moſt ſump- 
tuous, manner. Upon our ſitting down to it he gave 
as a long account how he had hooked it, played with 
it, foiled it, and at length drew it out upon the _ 
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with ſeveral other particularities that laſted all the firſt 
courſe. A diſh of wild fowl that came afterwards 
furniſhed converſation for the reſt of the dinner, 
which concluded with a late invention of Will's for 
improving the quail-pipe. 

Upon ulchdrawing into my room after dinner I was 
ſecretly: touched with compaſſion towards the honeſt 
gentleman that had dined with us; and could not but 
confider with a great deal of concern, hew fo good an 
heart and ſuch buſy hands were wholly employed in 
irifles ; that ſo much humanity ſhould be ſo little be- 
neficial to others, and ſo much induftry ſo little ad- 
vantageous to himſelf. The ſame temper of mind 
and applicationtoaffairs might have recommended him 
to the public eſteem, and have raiſed his fortune in 
another ſtation of life. What good to his country or 
himſelf might not a trader or merchant have done 
with ſuch uſeful though ordinary qualifications ? 

Will. Wimble's is the caſe of many a younger bro- 
ther of a great , who had rather ſee their chil- 
dren ſtarve like than thrive in a trade or 
profeſſion. that is beneath their quality. This humour 
fills ſeveral parts of Europe with pride and beggary. It 
is the happineſs of a trading nation, like ours, that 
the younger ſons, though incapable of any liberal art 
or profeſhon, may be placed in fuch a way of life, as 
may perhaps enable them to vie with the beſt of their 
family: Accordingly we find ſeveral citizens that were 
launched into the world with narrow fortunes, riſing 
an honeſt induſtry to greater eſtates than thoſe of their 
elder brothers. It is not improbable but Will. was 
formerly tried at divinity, law, or phyſic ; and that, 
finding his genius did not he that way, his parents 
have him up at length to his own inventions. But 
certainly, however 1 he might have been for 
ſtudies of à higher nature, he was perfectly well turn- 
ed for the occupation of trade and commerce. As I 
think this is a point which cannot be too much incul- 
cated, I ſhall defire my reader to compare what I have 
here written with what I have ſaid in my twenty-firſt 
Speculation. | 

Friday, 
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Horror ubique animos, ſimul ipſa ſilentia terrent. 
10 | * Virg. En. it. 755. 


« All things are full of horror and affright, - - 
„And dreadful ev'n the filence of the night.“ 
| | Davoxx. 


Ta little diſtance from Sir Roger's houſe, a. 
mong the ruins of an old abbey, there is a long 
walk of aged elms; which are ſhot up ſo very high, 
that when one paſſes under them, the rooks and crows 
that reſt upon the tops of them ſeem to be cawing in 
another region. I am very much delighted with this 
ſort of noiſe, which I conſider as a kind of natural pray- 
er to that Being who ſupplies the wants of the whole 
creation, and who, in the beautiful language of the 
Pſalms, feedeth the young ravens that call upon him. 
J like this retirement the better, becauſe of an ill report 
it lies under of being haunted; for which reaſon (as 
I have been told in the family) no living creature ever 
walks in it beſides the chaplain. My good friend the 
butler deſired me with a very grave face not to ven- 
ture myſelt in it after ſun- ſet, for that one of the foot- 
men had been almoſt frighted out of his wits by a ſpi- 
rit that appeared to hi n in the ſhape of a black horſe 
without his head; to which he added, that about a 
month ago one of the maids coming home late that 
way with a pail of milk upon her head, heard ſuch a 
ruſtling among the buthes that the let it fall. 

I was taking a walk in this place laſt night between 
the hours of nine and ten, and could not but fancy it 
one of the moſt proper ſcenes in the world for a ghoit to 
appear in. The ruins of the abbey are ſcattered up 
aud down on cyery ſide, and halfcovered with ivy elder 
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buſhes, and the harbours of ſeveral ſolitary birds, which 
ſeldom make their appearance till the duſk of the even- 
ing. The place was formerly a church - yard, and has ſtill 
ſeveral marks in it of graves and buryiug-· places. There 
is ſuch an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that 
if you ſtamp but a little louder than ordinary, you hear 
the ſound repeated. At the ſame time the walks of 
elms, with the croaking of the ravens which from time 
to time are heard from the tops of them. looks exceed- 
ing ſolemn and yenerable. Theſe objects natural raiſe 
{ſeriouſneſs and attention; and when night heightens 
the awfulneſs of the place, and pours out her ſuper- 
numerary- horrors upon every thing in it, I do not at 
all wonder that weak minds fill it with ſpectres and ap- 
paritions. ; 7 9 

Mr Locke, in his chapter of the Aſſociation of I- 
deas; has very curious remarks, to ſhew how by the 
prejudice of education one idea often introduces into 
the mind a whole ſet that bear no reſemblance to one 
another in the nature of things. Among ſeveral ex- 
amples of this kind, he produces the following inſtance : 
„The ideas of goblins and ſpriglits have really no 
* more to do with darkneſs than light : yet let but a 
* fooliſh maid inculcate theſe often on the mind of a 
child, and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he ſhall 
never be able to ſeparate them again ſo long as he 
lives: but darkneſs ſhall ever atterwards bring 
* with it thoſe frightful" ideas, and they ſhall be 0 
* joined, that he can no more bear the one than the 
* other,” ; 

As I was walking in this ſolitude, where the duſk 
of the evening conſpired with ſo many other occafions 
of terror, I obſerved a cow grazing not far from me, 
which an imagination that was apt to ſtartle might eaſily 
have conſtrued into a black ' horſe without an head; 
and I dare ſay the poor footman loſt his wits upon 
lone ſuch trivial occaſion. F 

My friend Sir Roger has often told me with a great 
deal of mirth, that at his firſt coming to his eſtate he 
found three parts of his houſe altogether uſeleſs ; that 
the beſt room in it had the reputation of being haunt- 
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ed, and by that means was locked up : that-noiſes hat 
been heard in his long gallery, ſo that he could not 
get a ſervant to enter it after eight o'clock at night; 
that the door of one of his chambers was nailed up, 
becauſe there went a ſtory in the family that a butler 
had formerly kanged himſelf in it ; and that his mo- 
ther, who lived to a peu age, had ſhut up half the 
the rooms in the houſe, in which either her huſband, 
a fon, or daughter had died. The knight ſeeing his 
habitation reduced to ſo fmall a compaſs, and hunſelf 
in a manner ſhut out of his own houſe, upon the death 
of his mother ordered all the apartments to be flung 
open, and exorciſed by his cha — who lay in every 
room one after another, and by that means diſſipat 
ed the fears which had ſo long reigned in the family. 
I ſhould not have been thus particular upon theſe 
ridiculous horrors, did not I find ther ſo very much 
revail in all parts of the country. At the ſame time 
I thjaka perſon who is thus territied with the imagina- 
tion of ghoſts and ſpectres much more reaſonable than 
one who, contrary to the reports of all hiſtorians ſa 
cred and profane, ancient and modern, and to the tra 
ditions of all nations, thinks the appearance of ſpirits 
fabulous and groundleſs. Could not I give myſelf up 
to this general teſtimony of mankind, I thould to the 
relations of particular perſons who are now living; and 
whom I cannot diſtruſt in other matters of fact. | 
might here add, that not only the hiſtorians, to whom 
ae may join the poets, but likewiſe the philoſophers 
of antiquity have favoured this opinion. Lucretius 
himſelf, though by the courſe of his philoſophy he was 
obliged to maintain that the ſoul did not exiſt ſepar- 
ate from the body, makes no doubt of the reality of ap- 
paritions, and that men have often appeared after their 
death. This I think very remarkable; he was fo 
preſſed with the matter of fact, which he could not have 
the confidence to deny, that he was forced to account 
for it by one of the moſt abſurd unphiloſophical notions 
that was ever ſtarted. He tells us, That the ſurfaces 
of all bodies are perpetually flying off from their re- 
ſpective bodies, one after another; and that * 
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faces, or thin caſes, that included each other wilt they 
were jojped in the body like the coats of an onion, are 
it; by which means we aſten behold the ſhapes and 
97282 —_ are either dead or abſent. 

6 miſs this Paper with a ſtory out of ; 
phus, not ſo much for the ſake of — be gal 
the moral reflections with whith the author concludes 
it, 3 here ſet down in his own words. 
+ Glap t vghter of king Archelaus, after the 
a dead of her'tws Een huſbends (being married to a 
third, who was brother to her firſt huſband, and ſo 
6 —— in Tyve with her that he turned off his 
former wife to-thake room for this marriage) had a 
very odd kind of dream. She fancied that ſhe faw 
her firſt haſband coming towards her, and that ſhe 
© embraced him with tenderneſs; when, in the 
* midſt of the pleaſure which the expreſſed at the 
fight of him, be rep! 

# manner; +6 2 ſays he, thou haſt made good 
„the old ſaying, That women are not to be truſted. 
Was nch I the huſband of thy virginity ? Have I not 
children by thee ? How couldſt thou forget our loves 
+ ſo far as to enter into a ſecond marriage, and uſtet 
** that into a third, nay to take for thy huſband a man 
4 who has ſo ſhamefully crept into the bed of his 
brother? However, for the ſake of our paſſed loves, 
„ ſhall free thee: from thy preſent reproach, and 
make ther mine for ever.“ Glaphyra told this 
dream to ſeveral” women of her acquaintance; and 
died foon after. I thought this ſtory might not be 


* 1mpertinent.ja this place, wherein I ſpeak of thoſe 


* kings; beljdes, that the example deſerves to be 
taken notice of, as it contains à moſtcertain proof of 
* the immortality gf the foul, and of divine providetice. 
If any man thinks "theſe facts incredible, let him 
* enjoy his own opinion to himſelf, büt let him not 
© endeavour to diſh 

* ſtances of this nature are excited to the ſtudy 
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«. To ſearch for truth in academic groves." | 


HE courſe. of my laſt Speculation led me inſen- 
ſibly into a ſubje& upon which I always medi- 
tate with great delight, I mean the immortality of the 
ſoul. I was yeſterday walking alone in one of my 
friend's woods, and loſt myſelf in it very-agrevably, as 
I was running over in my; mind the ſeveral arguments 
that eſtabliſhed this great point, . which. is the baſis of 
morality, and the ſource of all the playing hopes and 
ſecret joys that can ariſe in the heart of a realona- 
ble creature, I conſidered thoſe ſeyeral proofs, drawn; 
Firſt, From the nature of the ſoul atſelf, and par. 
ticularly its immateriality; which, though not. abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the eternity of its duration, has 1, 
think, been evinced to. almoſt a demonſtration. 
Secondly, From its paſſions and ſentiments, as par- 
ticularly from its love of exiſtence, its harror of annihi 
lation, and its hopes of immortality, with that ſecret 
ſatisfaction which it finds in the practice of virtue, and 
that uneaſineſ which follows in it upon the commit 
ſion of vice. Pope 1 ; 
Thirdly, From the nature of the Supreme Being, 
whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, and veracity, are all 
concerned in this great point. 
But among theſe and other excellent arguments. for 
the immortality of the ſoul, there is one drawn from 
the perpetual; progreſs of the ſoul to its perfection, 
without a poſſibility of ever arriving at it; which is a 
hint I do not remember to have ſeen opened and 
improved by others who have written on this ſubject, 
* No. 111. though 
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though, it-ſeems to me to carry a great we with it. 
How, can it enter into the thoughts hts ; of a, thr th 
ſoul, which is capable of ſuch — Kions, an 


of receiving: new 8 to eternity. ſha 
fall away into nothing almoſt as ſoon as it is created ? 
Are ſuch abilities made for 1 no purpoſe? A brute ar- 
rives at a point n chat _ never pals 


in a ſe cars he has all the endowments he in ca- 
pable of; and. were he. to live ten tho ;more, 
would; be the: ſame thing 3 ere a 
human ſoul thus el her acompli e were 
her faculties to be u blown, and — further 
e I could imagine it Foun Ki in- 

alivly,, and drop at once into a ſtate nhilation, 


petual , progreſs, of i <A gar an 


travelling on 

from perfection, to pe after hayh zb 
abroad into Ne works vl its Creator wade a few 
diſcoveries f his inſini soodneſa, It 0 aud power, 
mult; periſh, at her firſt os Aint e the, N Ver 
ginning of her i inquiries | 1 
A e ee in his preſent: flats, ſeems only. 
ſens into N wor 2 e his kind, 9 
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He dogs wat ſeem born 10 enjoy life, bat ry deliver.jt 
don to others. This is not ſurpriſing to. conſider in 
animals, which are formed ſor our uſe, and, can finiſh 
their buſineſs in a. ſhort. life. - 17 after 
having ſpun her taſk, lays her £836 and But a 
man can never have taken in his full — 'of know - 
ledge, has not time to ſubdue his paſſiqns, eſtabliſh » 
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116 8PECTATOR. 
ture, before fie is | hurried off the ſtage. Would an 
infinitely wife Being make fach'plorious creatures” for 
mean a purpoſe ? Can he delight in the production 
of ſuch abortive intelligences, ſuch ſhort-lived reafon- 
able beings? World he give us talents that are not to 
be exerte ? capacities that are never to be gratified ? 
How can we find that wiſdom, which ſhines through 
all tis works in the formation of man without look 
on this workd'#s only à nurfery for the next, and be- 
Heving chat the ſeveral generations of rational erea- 
tures, which rife up and 'difappear in fuch quick ſuc- 
ceſſions, are bnly to receive their firſt rudyments of ex- 
iſtenee, here, and afterwards to be tranſplanted into a 
more friendly dimate, where they may ſpreud and 
flouriſh'to'k eternity aua eie 22 0912 4 
There is not, in my opiriotm, à more pleaſing and 
triumphant conſideration in religion than this of the 
perpernal progreſ# which the foul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, vuhont ever arriving at's 
2 in it. To look upon the foul #5 gbing om from 
rength to ſtrength z to conſider that the is to fine 
for ever with yew acceffions or ory and brighten to 
all eternity; that the will be MY adding virtue to vir- 
tue, and knowledge to knowledge; carries in it forhe- 
thing wotiderfully agreeable tv that ambition whith is 
natural to the mind. of man. Nay, it muſt be a proſ- 
pect Pang s God Eimfelf, to fee his creation for 


erer beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to 
him. by greater degrees of reſemblance. 

Methinks this fingle conſideration, of the progreſs 
of a finite fpirit t6/ perfection, will be ſafficient"to ex- 
tinguiſh all envy in inferior natures,” and all contempt 
in ſuperior. That cherabim, which now appears ag 
a God to a" human foul, kndws very well that the pe- 
riod will come about in eternity, when the human 
foul ſhall bes perfect as he himſelf now is: nay, when 
ſhe ſhall lock 2 upon that degree of perfection, as 
much as ſfie now falls ſhort of it. Tt is true, tlie high- 
er nuure {fl advances, and by that means preſerves 
his diſtance and fuperiority in the ſcale of being; but 
he knows that how bigh foeyer the ſtation is of _ 
; e 
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he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, the inferior natute wilt 
at length mount — ee Seine _ in the ſame 
degree of glory. 

With what aſtoniſhment: ond 8 
look into our own fouls, where thete are ſuch hidden 
ſtores of virtue and knowledge, ſuch inen hauſted ſour- 
ces of ion ? We know not yet what we hall be, 
nor will iu ever enter into the heart of mau 40 con- 
ceive the glory that will be always in reſerve for him. 
The ſoul, conſidered with its Creator, is like one of 
thoſe mathematical lines, that may draw nearer to un- 
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were only. a human inſtitution, it would be the 
method that could haue been thought of for the po- 
luhing and civilizing - of: mankind- It is certain the 
country 2 would: ſoon degenerate into a kind of 
and barbarians, were there not ſuch frequent 
returns of à ſlatad time, in which the whole village 
meet together yith their beſt faces, and in their clean. 
leſt habits, to converſe with one another upon indi- 
ferent ſubjects, hear their duties ex plained to them, 
and join together in adoration of the yak Being. 
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Sunday clears away the ruſt of the whole week, hot 
only as it refreſhes in their minds the notions of reli- 
gion, but as it puts both the ſexes upon appearing in 
their moſt agreeable forms, and exefting all fuch qua- 
lities as are apt to give them a figure in the eye of the 
village. A country fellow diſtinguiſhes himſelf. as 
much in the church yard, as a citizen does upon the 
Change, the whole pariſh · politics being generally dif. 
8 in chat place either after ſermon or before the 
rings. ei an 239726 Rv3% dart en 
My friend Sir Roger being a good church+mang has 
beautified the inſide of his church with ſeveral texts of 
his own chooſing. He has. likewiſe given a handſome 
pulpit<loth; and railed in the-communion'table.at his 
own expence. He has often told/me, that at his com. 
ing to his eſtate he found his pariſhioners very irfegi- 
lar; ang that in order to make them kneel and join 
in the reſponſes, he gave every one of them a haſſock 
imd a common-prayer-book; and” at the fame time 
employed an itinerant Wee e Ann goes about 
the country for that pur poſe, to inſtruct them rightly 
i the tunes of the pſalms ; upon which they now 
very much value themſelves, and indeed outdo moſt 
of the country ehurches that I have ever heard 
As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregation, 
he keeps them in very good order, and will ſuffer no 
body to ſleep in it beſides himſelf ; for if by chance 
he has been ſurpriſed into ſthoft'nap/at fermion} upon 
recovering out of it he ſtands up and looks about him, 
and if he ſees any body elſe nodding; cither/waks 
them himſelf,-or ſends his ſervants to them. Several 
other of the old knight's particularities break out up- 
on theſe occaſions. Sometimes he will be lengthening 
out a verſe in the ſinging pſalms, half a minute after 
the reſt of the congregation have done with it; ſome- 
times, when he is pleaſed with the matter of his devo- 
tion, he pronounces Amen three or four times to the 
fame prayer; and ſometimes ſtands up when every 
body elſe is upon their knees, to count the. congteyga- 
tion, or ſee if any of his tenants are miſſing. dul: 
n - Wiarohs oi 2 202 - 1 was 
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friend, in the midſt of the ſervice, calling out to one 

ohn Matthews to mind what, he was about, and not 

iſturb the congregation. ' This John Matthews id 
ſeems is remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at 
that time was kicking his heels for his diverſion. 
This authority of the knight, though exerted in that 
odd manner which accompanies him in all circumſtan+ 
ces of life, has a very good effect upon the pariſli, who 
are not polite enough to ſee any thing ridiculous in 
his behaviour ; beſides that the general good ſenſe 
and worthineſs of his character make his friends obſerve 
theſe little ſingularities as foils'that rather ſer off than 
blemiſh his good qualities. . 

As ſoon as the ſermon is finiſhed, no body preſumes 
to ſtir till Sir Roger is gone out of the church. The 
knight walks down from his ſeat in the chancel be- 
tween'a double row of his tenants, that ſtand bowing 
to him on each ſide: and every now and then inquires 
how ſuch an one's wife, or mother, or ſon, or father 
do, whom he does not ſee at church; which is under- 
ee as 2a ſecret reprimand to the perſon that is ab- 
ent, : | 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon a cate- 
chiſing day, when Sir Roger has been pleaſed with a 
boy that anſwers well, he has ordered a bible to be 
ziven him next day for his encouragement ; and ſome- 


times accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to his mo- 


ther. Sir Roger has likewiſe added five poynds a-year 
to the clerk's place; and that he may encourage the 
young fellows to make themſelves perfect in the church- 
ſervice, has promiſed, upon the death of the [nf a1. 
incumbent, who is very old, to beſtow it according to 
merit, 

The fair underſtanding between Sir Roger and his 
chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing good, 
1s the more remarkable, becauſe the very next village 
is famous for the differences and contentions that riſe 
between the parſon and the ſquire, who live in a per- 
petualſtate of war. The parſon is always preachingat 
the 'ſquire ; and the 'ſquire, to be revenged on _— 

h on, 


1 was yeſterday very much ſurpriſed to hear my ola 
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220 SPECTATOR. 
fon, never comes to church. The ſquire has made all his 
tenants atheiſts and tithe ſtealers ; while the ,parſon 
inſtructs them every Bunday in the dignity of his or- 
ger, and inſinuates to them, in almoſt every ſermon, 
chat he is a better man than his patron, In ſhort, mat- 
ters are come to ſuch an extremity, that the ſquire hat 
not ſaid his prayers either in public or private this 
Ralf year; and that the parſon threatens him, if he 
does not mend his manners, to pray for him in the 
face of the whole congregation. niilcy 
Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in the 
country, are very fatal to the ordinary people ; who 
arc fo uſed to be dazzled with riches, that they pay as 
much deference to the underſtanding of. a man of an 
eftate, as of a man of learning; and are very hardly 
brought to regard any truth, how important ſoever it 
may be, that is preached to them, when they know 
there are — men of tive hundred a- year who do 
mot believe it. y | e 196 
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Ut it mens ana in cerpore fan. Fog, | 
Juv. Sat. x. 356. 


Pray for a ſound mind in a ſound body,” 
Blr labour is of two kinds, either that which 


a man ſubmits to for his livelihood, or that which 
ie undergoes for his pleaſure. The latter of them ge- 
nerally changes the name of labour for that of exerciſe, 
but diflers only from ordinary labour as it riſes from 
another motive. 
A country life abounds in beth theſe kinds pf le- 
bour, and for that reaſon gives a man a greater ſtock of 
| health, and conſequently a more perfect enjoyment of 
+ Þimſelf, than any other way of life. I conſider the 
* No. 115, body 
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SPECTATOR. tat 
body as a ſyſtem of tubes and glands; or, to uſe a more 


ruſtic phraſe, a bundle of pipes and ftrainers, fitted 


to one another after ſo wonderful a manner as to make 


a proper nos for the foul to work with. This 
deſcription - does not only comprehend the bowels, 


bones, | tendons, veins, nerves, and arteries, but every 


muſcle and every ligature, which is a compoſition of 
fibres, that are ſo many im ible tubes or pipes 
iaterwoven on all ſides with invi glands or ſtrain- 


ers. | 

This general idea of a human body, without con- 
ſidering it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us ſee how 
abſolutely neceflary labour is for the right preſervation 
of it. There muſt be frequent motions and agitations, 


to mix, digeft, and ſeparate the juices contained in it, 
as well as to clear and cleanſe that infinitude of pipes 


and ſtrainers of which it is compoſed, and to give their 
ſolid parts a more firm and laſting tone. Labour or 
exerciſe ferments the humours, caſts them into their 
proper channels, throws off redundancies, and helps 
nature in thoſe ſecret diſtributions, without which the 
body cannot ſubſiſt in its vigour, nor the foul act with 
chearfulneſs, | 

I might here mention the effects which this has up- 
on all the faculties of the mind, by keeping the under- 
ſtanding clear, the imagination untroubled, and refin- 
ing thoſe ſpirits that are neceſſary ſor the proper ex- 
ertion of our intellectual faculties, during the preſent 
laws of union between ſoul and body. It is to a ne- 
glect in this particular that we mult aſcribe the ſpleen, 
which is ſo frequent in men of ſtudious and ſedentary 
tempers, as well as the vapours to which thoſe of the 
other ſex are ſo often ſubjeR. 

Had not exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary for our 
well-being, nature would not haye made the body ſo 
proper for it, by giving ſuch an activity to the limbs, 
and ſuch a pliancy to every part as neceſſarily produce 
thoſe compreſſions, extenſions, contortions, dilatations, 
and all other kinds of motions that are neceſſary for 
the preſervation of fuch a ſyſtem of tubes and glands 
as has been before mentioned. And that we wight 
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not want inducements to engage us in ſuch an ex- 
erciſe of the body as is proper for its welfare, it 
is ſo ordered that nothing valuable can be procured 
without it. Not to mention riches and honour, even 
food and raiment are not to be come at without the 
toil of the hands and ſweat of the brows. Providence 


furnithes materials, but expects that we ſhould work 


them up ourſelves. The earth muſt be laboured be- 
fore it gives its increaſe, and when it is forced into its 
ſeveral produfts, how many hands muſt they paſs 
through before they are fit for uſe ? Manufactures, 
trade, and agriculture, naturally employ more than 
nineteen parts of the ſpecies in twenty; and as for 
thoſe who are not obliged to labour, by the condi- 
tion in which they are born, they are more miſerable 
than the reſt of mankind, unleſs they indulge them- 
ſelves in that voluntary labour which goes by the name 
of Exerciſe. 

My friend Sir Roger has been an indefatigable man 
in buſineſs of this kind, and has hung ſeveral parts of 
his houſe with the trophies of his formgr labours. 
The walls of his-great hall are covered with the horns 
of ſeveral kinds of deer that he has killed in the chace, 
which he thinks the moſt valuable furniture of his 
houſe, as they afford” him frequent topics of diſcourſe, 
and ſhew that he has not been idle. At the lower 
end of the hall is a large otter's ſkin ſtuffed with hay, 
which his mother ordered to be hung up in that man- 
ner, and the knight looks upon with great ſatisfaction, 
becauſe it ſeems he was but nine years old when his 
dog killed him. A little room adjoining to the hall is 
a kind of arſenal filled with guns of ſeveral ſizes and 
inventions, with which the knight has made great ha- 
vock in the woods, and deſtroyed many thouſands of 
pheaſants, partridges, and woodcocks. His ſtable- 
doors are patched with noſes that belonged to foxes 
of the knight's own hunting down. Sir Roger ſhewed 
me one of them that for diſtinction fake has a braſs 
nail ſtruck through it, which coſt him about fifteen 
hours riding, carried him through half a dozen coun- 


ties, killed him a brace of geldings, and loſt ns 
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half his dogs. This 3 looks upon as one of 
the greateſt exploits of his life. The perverſe widow, 
whom I have given ſome account of, was the death 
of ſeveral faxes : for Sir Roger has told me, that, in the 
courſe of his amours, he patched the weſtern door of 
his ſtable, ' Whenever the widow was cruel; the foxes 
were ſure to pay for it. In proportion as his paſſion 
for the widow abated and old age came on, he left off 
fox-hunting ; but a hare is not yet ſaſe that fits with- 
in ten miles of his houſe, 

There is no kind of exerciſe which I would ſo re- 
commend to my readers of Both ſexes as this of riding, 
as there is none which ſo much conduces to health; 
and is every way accommodated to the body, accord- 
ing to the idea which I have given of it. Doctor 
Sydenham is very laviſh in its praiſes; and if the 
Engliſh reader will ſee the mechanical effects of it deſ- 
cribed at length, he may find them in a book publiſh- 
ed not many years ſinee, under the title of the Medicine 
Gymnaftica. For my own part, when 1 am in town, 
for want of thefe bpportunities, I exerciſe myſelf an 
hour every morning upon a duntb bell that is placed 
in a corner of my room, and pleaſes me the mote be- 
cauſe it does every thing I require of it in the moſt 
profound ſilence, My landlady and her daughters are 
lo well acquainted with my hours of exerciſe, that they 
never come into my room to difturb me whilſt I am 


ringing. 
When I was ſome er I am at pre- 
ſent, I uſed to employ myſelf in a more laborious di- 


verſion, which 1 learned from a Latin treatiſe of ex- 
erciſes that is written with t erndition : It is there 
called the excogax:«;, or the fighting with a man's 


own fhadow, and conſiſts in the  brandiſhing of 


two ſhort ſticks graſped in each hand, and load- 
en with plugs of lead at either end. This _ 
the cheſt, exerciſes the limbs, and-gives a man all the 
pleaſure of boxing, without the blows. I could wiſh 
that ſeveral learned men would hy out that time 
which they employ in controverfies and diſputes about 
nothing; in this method of fighting with their own 

2 ſhadows. 
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ſhadows. It might conduce very much to eytipofats 
the ſpleen, which makes them uneaſy to the public as 
well as to themſelves. 

To conclude, as I am a compound of ſoul and body, 
1 conſider myſelf as obliged to a double ſcheme of 
duties; and think I have not fulfilled the buſineſs of 


the day when I do not thus employ the one in labour 


and exerciſe, as well as the other in ſtudy and con- 
templation. * * 


Saturday, July 14, 1711. 
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With voluntary dreams they cheat their minds.” 


HERE are ſome opinions in which a man ſhould 
ſtand neuter, without engaging his aſſent to one 
ſide or the other. Such a hovering faith as this, which 
refuſes to ſettle upon any determination, is abſolutely 
neceſſary in a mind that is careful to avoid errors and 
pre poſſeſſions. When the arguments preſs equally 
on both ſides in matters that are indifferent to us, 
the ſafeſt method is to give up ourſelves to neither. 

It is with this temper of mind that I conſider the 
ſubje& of Witchcraft. When I hear the relations that 
are made from all parts of the world, not only from 
Norway and Lapland, from the Eait and Weſt-Indies, 
but from every particular nation in. Europe, I cannot 
torbear thinking that there is ſuch an interconrſe and 
commerce with evil ſpirits, as that which we expreſs 
by. the name of Witchcraft. But when I conſider that 
the ignorant and credulous parts of the world abound 
moſt in theſe relations, and that the perſons amon 
us, who are ſuppoſed to engage in ſuch an inf 


commerce, are people of a weak underitanding and 


crazed imagination, and at the ſame time reflect up- 
| y No 117. on 
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on the many impoſtures and deluſions of this nature 
that have been detected in all ages, I endeavour to 
ſuſpend my belief till I hear more certain accounts 
than any which have yet come to my knowledge: In 
ſhort, when I conſider the queſtion, whether there are 
ſuch perſons in the world as thoſe we call Witches, my 
mind is divided between the two oppoſite. opini- 
ons; or rather (to ſpeak my thoughts freely) L 
believe in general that there is, and has been ſuch a 
thing as witchcraft ; but at the ſame time can give 
no credit to any particular inſtance of it. 

I am engaged in this Speculation, by fome occur- 
rences that I met with yeſterday, which I ſhall give 
my reader an account of at large. As I was walking 
with my friend Sir Roger by the ſide of one of his 
woods, an old woman applied herſelf to me for my 
charity. Her dreſs and figure put me in mind of the 
following deſcription in Otway ; | 


In a tloſe lane as I purſu'd my journey, 
Iſpy'd a wrinkled Hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry ſticks, and mumbling to herſelf. | 
Her eyes with ſcalding rheum were gall'd and red; 
rz her head: her hands ſeem'd with- 
er'd ; 
And on her crooked ſhoulders had ſhe wrapt 
The tatter'd remnant of an old ſtrip'd hanging, 
Which ſerv'd to keep her carcaſe the cold ; 
So there was nothing of a piece about her. 
Her lower weeds were all o'er coarſely patch'd 
With different colour'd rags, black, red, white, yel- 


low, 


And ſeem'd to ſpeak variety of wretchedneſs. 


As I was muſing on this deſcription, and comparing 
it with the object before me, the knight told me, that 
this very old woman had the reputation of a witch all 
orer the country; that her lips were obſerved to be al- 
ways in motion, and that there was not a ſwitch about 
her houſe which her neighbours did not believe had 
carried her ſeveral hundreds of miles. If ſhe chanced 
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Rumble, they always found ſticks or ſtraws that lay in 
the figure of a croſs before her. If ſne made any miſ. Wi * 
take at church, and cried Amen in a wrong place, 
they never failed to conclude that ſhe was ſaying her 
prayers backwards. There was not a maid in the 
pariſh that would take a pin of her, though ſhe ſhould Bil * 
offer a bag of money witli it. She goes by the name ill © 
of Moll White, and has made the country ring with BW * 
ſeveral imaginary exploits which are palmed upon her, 0 
If the dairy-maid does not make her butter come ſo e 
ſoon as ſhe would have it, Moll White is at the bot: 

tom of the churn. ' If a horſe ſweats in the ſtable, Wl © 
Moll White has been upon his back. If a hare makes if 
an unexpected efcape from the hounds, the huritfman b 
curſes Moll White. Nay, (ſays Sir Roger) I have s 
known the maſter of the pack, upon ſuch an octaſion, ill © 
fend one of his ſervants to ſee if Moll White had been Wl © 


vut that morning. LATTE» « 

This account raiſed my curioſity ſo far that I beg- 3 
ged my friend Sir Roger to go with me into her hove!, 1 
which ſtood in a ſolitary corner under the fide of the Wil > 
wood. Upon our firſt entering, Sir Roger winked to 4 


me, and pointed at ſometking that ſtood behind the 


door, which, upon looking that way, I found to be an a 


old broomſtaff. At the ſame time he whifpered me Ml © 
in the ear to take notice of a tabby cat that fat in the 
chimney corner, which, as the old knight told me, lay 
under as bad a report as Moll White herſelf : for be 
ſides that Moll is Lad oſten to accompany her in the 
fame Thape, the cat is reported to have ſpoken twice or 
thrice in her life, and to haye played ſeveral pranks 
above the capacity of an ordinary cat. 

I was ſecretly concerned to ſee human nature in ſo 
much wretchedneſs and diſgrace, bat at the ſame 
time could not forbear ſmiling to hear Sir Roger, who 
is a little puzzled about the old woman, adviſing her, 
as a Juſtice of Peace, to avoid all communication with 
the devil, and never to hurt any of her neighbour's 
cattle. We concluded our viſit with a bounty, which 
was very acceptable. 

Isa chr return home Sir Roger told me, that old 


Moll had been often brought before him for making 
Y children 
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children ſpit pins, and giving maids the nl 
and that the country people wauld be toſſing her into 


a pond and trying experiments with her every day, 
if it was not for him and-his chaplain. | 


I have ſince found upon inquiry, that Sit Roger 


11 


mare; 


was ſeveral times ſtaggered with the reports that had 
been brought him concerning this old woman, and 
would frequently have bound her over to OY 
ſeſſions, had not his chaplain with much ado perfuad: 
ed him to the contrary. © © | 7 

I have been the more particular in this acrount, be- 
cauſe J hear there is ſcarce a village in England that 
has not a Moll White in it. When an ad woman 
begins to dote, and grow chargeable to a pariſh, ſhe i 
generally turned into a witeh, and fills the whole 
country with extravagant fancies /imaginarydiſtempers, 
and terrifying dreams. In the mean time, the poor 
wretch that is the innocent occaſion of ſo many evils 
begins to be frighted at herſelf, and fometimes con- 
ſeſſes ſecret commerces and familiarities that her ima- 
gination forms in a delirious old age. This frequent- 
ly cuts off charity from the teſt objects of com- 
paſſion, and inſpires people 5 malevolence towards 
thoſe poor decrepid parts of our ſpecies, in whom hu- 
man nature is defaced by infirmity and dotage. 


Tueſday, July 17, 1911, 
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Urbem quam didunt Roman, Malibre, putavi 
Stultus ego huic neftira fanilem ——— 
* | : Virg. Ec). i. 20. 


The city men call Rome, unſkilſul clown, 
I thought reſembled this our humble town. 
5 Waren. 


Px rſt and moſt obvious reſlections which ariſe 
in a man who changes the city for the country, 
No. 119. are 
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are upon the different manners of the people whon 
He 'meets with in thoſe two different Neues of life. 
By manners I do not mean morals, but behaviour and 
good-breeding, as they fliew themſelves in the town 
and in the country. TLIW 
And here, in the firſt place, I muſt abſerve a very 
great revolution. that has happened in this article of 
good-breeding, Several obliging deferences, conde- 
fcenſions, and ſubmiſſions, with many outward forms 
and ceremonies that accompany them, were firſt of al 
brought up among the politer part of mankind, who 
lived in courts and cities, and diſtinguiſhed themſelre; 
from the ruſtic part of che ſpecies (who on all occ: 
ſions acted bluntly and naturally) by ſuch a mutual 


complaiſance and intercourſe of civilities. The: 


forms of converſation by degrees multiplied and grew 


troubleſome ; the modiſh world found too great a con 


ſtraint in them, and have therefore thrown moſt of 
them aſide. Converſation, like the Romiſh religion, 
was fo incumbered with ſhow and ceremony, that it 
food in neęd of a refarmation to retrench its ſuper- 
Auities, and reſtore it to its natural good ſenſe and 
beauty. At preſent therefgre an unconſtrained car: 
riage, and a certain apenneſs of behaviour, are the 
height of good-breeding. The faſhionable world i 


grown free and eaſy ; our manners fit more loo'e up 


on us. Nothing is ſo modiſh as an agreeable neg]; 


gence. In a word, good breeding ſhows itſelf mot; 
where to an ordinary eye it appears the leaſt. 

If after this we look on the people of mode in the 
country, we find in them the manners of the laſt age. 
They have no ſooner. fetched themſelves up to the 
faſhion of the polite world, but the town has drop 
ped them, and are nearer to the firſt ſtate of nature 
than to thoſe refinements which formerly reigned in 
the court, and till prevail in the country, One may 
now know a man that never converſed in the world, 


by his exceſs of good-breeding. A polite country 


eſquire ſhall make you as many bows in half an hour, 


as would ſerve a cqurtier for a week, There is in- 
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ency in a 
meeting of juſtices wives, than in an aſſembly ot dutch- 
ell 


es. 

This rural politeneſs is very troubleſome to a man 
of my temper, who y take the chair that is 
next me, and walk firſt or lait, in the front or in the 
rear, as chance directs. I have known my friend Sir 
Roger's dinner almoſt cold before the company could 
adjuſt the ceremonial, and be prevailed upon to fit 
down; and have heartily pitied my old friend, when 
I have ſeen him forced to pick and cull his gueſts. as 
they ſat at the ſeveral parts of his table, that he might 
drink their healths according to their reſpective ranks 
and qualities. Honeft Will, Wimble, who I thould 
have thought had been altogether uninfected with 
ceremony, gives me abundance of trouble in this par- 
ticular. Though he has been fiſhing all the morning, 
he will not help himſelf at dinner until I am ſerved. 
When we are going out of the hall, he runs behind 
me ; and laſt night, as we were walking in the fields, 
{topped ſhort at a ſtile until I came up to it, and upon 
my making ſigns to him to get over, told me with a 
ſerious ſmile, that ſure I believed they had no manners 
in the country. | 

There has happened another revolution in the point 
of good-breeding, which relates to the converſation a- 
mong men of mode, and which I cannot but look up- 
on as very extraordinary. It was certainly one of the 
firſt diſtinctions of a well-bred man to expreſs every 
thing that had the moſt remote appearance of bein 
obſcene, in modeſt terms and diſtant phraſes; whi 
the clown, who had no ſuch delicacy of conception and 
expreſſion, clothed his ideas in thoſe plain, homely 
terms, that are the moſt obvious and natural. This 
kind of good-manners was perhaps carried to an ex- 
ceſs, ſo as to make converſation too ſtiff, formal, and 
preciſe ; for which reaſon (as hypocriſy in one age 1s 
generally ſucceeded by atheiſm in another) converſa- 
tion is in a great meaſure relapſed into the firſt ex- 
treme ; ſo that at preſent ſeveral of our men of the 
town, and particularly thoſe who have been poliſhed 
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in France, make uſe of themoſt coarſe uncivilized words 
in our language, and utter themſelves often in ſuch a 
manner as a clown would bluſh to hear. 

This infamous piece of good breeding, which reigns 
among the coxcombs of the town, has not yet made 
its way into the country; and as it is impoſlible for 
ſuch an irrational way of converſation to laſt long - 
mong a people that make any profeſſion of religion, or 
ſhow of modeſty, if the country gentlemen get into it 
they will certainly be left in the lurch. Their good- 
breeding will come too late to them, and they will be 
thought a parcel of lewd clowns, while they fancy them- 
felves talking together like men of wit and pleaſure. 

As the two points of good-breeding, which I have 
hitherto inſiſted upon, regard behaviour and conver- 
fation, there is a third which turns upon dreſs. In 
this too the country are very much behind-hand. 

The rural beaus are not yet got out of the faſhion that 
took place at the time of the revolution, but ride about | 
the country in red coats and laced hats, while the wo- 
men in many parts are ſtill trying to out-vie one ano- ; 
ther in the height of their head- 
| But a friend of mine, who is now upon the weſtern 
circuit, having promiſed to give me an. account of the a 
X ſeveral modes and faſhions that prevail in the different t 
parts of the nation through which he paſſes, I ſhall Bil { 
defer the enlarging upon this laſt topic till J have re- 
ceived a letter from him, which I expect every poſt, c 


by 

ar 

Wedneſday, July 18, 1711% F 

= — — — pe 
—— Equidem credo, quia fit divinitws illi h 
Ingeniunm— Virg. Georg. i. 451. fo 
—— I deem their breaſts infpir'd | 
Wich a divine ſagacity. 
tne 


Y friend Sir Roger is very often merry with me 
| upon my paſſing ſo much of my time among 
9 | No. 12% - his 
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ords his poultry. He has caught me twice or thrice looking 
ch a after a bird's neſt, and ſeveral times ſitting an hour or 

two together near a hen and chickens. He tells ine 
he believes I am perſonally. acquaiated with every 
fowl about his houſe ; calls ſuch a particular cock my 
favourite; and frequently complains that his uucks and 
geeſe have more of my co npany than himſelf, 

I muſt confeſs I am infinitely delighted with thoſe 
Speculations of nature which are to be made in a coun- 
try-life ; and as my reading has very much lain among 
books of natural hiſtory, I cannot r recollecting 
upon this occaſion the ſeveral remarks which I have 
met with in authors, and ing them with what 
falls under my own obſervation: the argu nents for 
Providence drawn from the natural hiſtory of animals 
being in my opinion demonſtrative. | 

The make of every kind of animal is different from that 
of every other kind; and yet there is not the leaſt turn in 
the muſcles or twiſt in the fibres of any one, which 
does not render them more proper for that particular 
animal's way of life than any other caſt or texture of 
them would have been. 

The moſt violent appetites in all creatures are luſt 
and hunger. The firſt is a perpetual call upon them 
x propagate their kind ; the latter, to preſerve them- 

ves. 

It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different degrees of 
care that deſcend from the parent to the young, ſo far 
35 is abſolutely neceſſary for the leaving a poſterity: 
Some creatures caſt their eggs as chance directs them, 
and think of them no farther ; as inſects and ſeveral 
kinds of fiſh, Others, of a nicer frame, find out pro- 
per beds to depoſite them in, and there leave them 
35 the ſerpent, the crocodile, and oftrich : others hatch 
their eggs and tend the birth, until it is able to ſhift 
for itſelf. | 

What can we call the principle which directs every 
different kind of bird to obſerve a particular plan in 
the ſtructure of its neſt, and directs all the ſane ſpecies 
to work after the ſame * ? It cannot be Rar = 
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for though you hatch a crow under à hen, and never 
let it ſee any of the works of its own kind, the neſt 
it makes ſhall be the ſame, to the laying of a ſtick, 
with all the other neſts of the ſame ſpecies. It cannot 
be Reaſon ; for were animals endued with it to as great 
a degree as man, their buildings would be as different 
as ours, according to the different conveniencies that 
they would propoſe to themſelves. 

1 it not remarkable, that the ſame temper of wea- 
ther, which raiſesthis genial warmth inanimals, ſhould 
cover the trees with leaves, and the fields with graſs, 
for their ſecurity and concealment, and produce ſuch 
infinite ſwarms of inſects for the ſupport and ſuſtenance 
of their reſpective broods ? 

Is it not wonderful, that the love of the parent 
ſhould be ſo violent while it laſts, and that it ſhould 
laſt no longer than is neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the young ? | 

The violence of this natural love is exemplified by 
a very barbarous experiment ; which I ſhall quote at 
length, as I find it in an excellent author, and hope 
my readers will pardon the mentioning ſuch an inſtance 
of cruelty, becauſe there is nothing can ſo effectually 
ſhew the ſtrength of that principle in animals of which 
I am here ſpeaking. * — who was well ſkil- 
led in diſſections opened a bitch, and as ſhe lay in 
« the moſt exquiſite tortures, offered her one of her 
% young puppies, which ſhe immediately fell a licking; 
C and for the time ſeemed inſenſible of her own pain. 
& On the removal, ſhe kept her eye fixt on it, and be- 
« gan a wailing ſort of cry, which ſeemed rather to 
proceed from the loſs of her young one, than the 
« ſenſe of her own torments.” 

But notwithſtanding this natural love in brutes is 
much more violent and intenſe than in rational crea- 
tures, Providence has taken care that it ſhould be no 
longer troubleſome to the parent than it is uſeful to the 
young; for ſo ſoon as the wants of the latter ceaſe, 
the mother withdraws her fondneſs, and leaves them 
to provide for themſelves ; and, what is a very re- 


markable circumſtance in this part of inſtinct, we _ 
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that the love of the parent may be lengthened ont be- 
yond its uſual time, if the preſervation of the ſpecies 
requires it: as we may fee in birds that drive a 
their young as ſoon as they are able to get their live- 
libood, but continue to feed them if they are tied to 
the neſt, or confined within a cage, or by any other 
means appear to be out ofa condition of ſupplying their 
own neeeſſities. | 

This natural love is not obſerved in animals to aſcend 
from the young to the parent, which is not at all ne- 
ceſſary for the continuance of the ſpecies: nor indeed 
in reaſonable creatures does it riſe in any proportion, 
as it ſpreads itſelf downwards; for in all family affec- 
tion, we find protection granted and favours beſtowed, 
are greater motives to love and tenderneſs, than ſafety, 
benefits, or life received. 

One would wonder to hear ſceptical men diſputing 
for the reaſon of animals, and telling us it is only our 
pride and prejudices that will not allow them the uſe 
of that faculty. 1 

Reaſon ſhews itſelf in all oecurrences of life ; where- 
as the brute makes no diſcovery of ſuch a talent. but 
in what immediately regards his own preſervation, or 
the continuance of his ſpecies. Animals in their ge- 
neration are wiſer than the ſons of men; but their 
wiſdom is confined to a few particulars, and lies in a 
very narrow compaſs. 'Take a brute out of his in- 
ſtint, and you find him wholly deprived of under- 
ſtanding. Io uſe an inſtance that comes often under 
obſervation : | 

With what caution does the hen provide herſelf a 
neſt in places unfrequented, and free from noiſe and 
diſturbance! when ſhe has laid her eggs in ſuch a 
manner that ſhe can cover them, what care does ſhe 
take in turning them frequently, that all parts may 
partake of the vital warmth ! when ſhe leaves them, 
to provide for her neceſſary ſuſtenance, how punctually 
does the return before they have time to cool, and be- 
come incapable of producing an animal ! In the ſummer 
you ſee her giving herſelf greater freedoms, and quit- 
ting her care for above two hours together ; but in 
winter, 
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winter, when the rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the 


principles of life, and deſtroy the young one, ſhe grow; 
more aſſiduous in her attendance, and ſtays away but 
half the time. When the birth approaches, with 
how much nicety and attention does ſhe help the 
chick to break its priſon! not to take notice of her 
covering it from the injuries of the weather, provid. 
ing it proper nouriſhment, and teaching it to help 
elf; nor to mention her q__ the neſt, if after 
the uſual time of reckoning the young one does not 
make its appearance. A chymical operation could not 
be followed with greater art or diligence, than is feen 
in the hatching of a chick; though there are many 
other birds that ſhew an infinitely greater ſagacity in 
all the forementioned particulars. 

But at the ſame time the hen, that has all this 
ſeeming ingenuity (which is indeed abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for the propagation of the ſpecies), conſidered in 
other reſpects, is without the leaſt glimmerings of 
thought or common ſenſe. She miſtakes a piece of 
chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in the ſame manner, 
She is inſenſible of any increaſe or diminution in the 
number of thoſe ſhe lays. She does not diſtinguiſh 
between her own and thoſe of another ſpecies 3 and 
when the birth appears of never ſo different a bird, 
will cheriſh it for her own. In all theſe circumſtances 
which do not carry an immediate regard to the ſub- 
ſiſtence of herſelf or her ſpecies, ſhe is a very idiot. 

There is not, in my opinion, any thing more my- 
ſerious in nature than this inſtin& in animals, which 
thus riſes above reaſon, and falls infinitely ſhort of it, 
It cannot be accounted for by any properties in mat- 
ter, and, at the ſame time, works after ſo odd a man- 
ner, that one cannot think it the faculty of an intel- 
lectual being. For my own part, I look upon it as 
upon the principle of gravitation in bodies, which is 
not to be explained by any known qualities inherent 
in the bodies themſelves, nor from any laws of me- 
chaniſm, but, according to the beſt notions of the 
greateſt philoſophers, is an immediate impreſſion 5 
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the firſt- mover, and the divine energy acting in the 
creatures. 


Thurſday, July 19, 1711*. 
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— All things are full of Jove.” 


8 I was walking this merning in the great yard 

that belongs to my friend's country-houſe, I 
was wonderfully pleaſed to ſee the different workings 
of inſtinct in a hen followed by a brood of ducks. 
The young, m__ the ſight of a pond, immediately 
ran into it; while the ſtep-mother, with all imagina- 
ble anxiety, hovered about the borders of it, to call 
them out of an element that appeared to her ſo dan» 
gerous and deſtructive. As the different principle 
which acted in theſe different animals cannot be term- 
ed Reaſon, ſo when we call it Inſtinct. we mean ſome- 
thing we have no knowledge of. 'To me, as I hinted 
in my laſt Paper, it ſeems the immediate direction of 
Providence, and ſuch an operation of the ſupreme Be- 
ing as that which determines all the portions of mat- 
ter to their proper centres. A modern philoſopher, 
quoted by ſieur Bayle in his learned diſſertation 
on the ſouls of brutes, delivers the ſame opinion, tho? 
in a bolder form of words, where he ſays Deus eff anima 
brutorum, God himſelf is the ſoul of brutes. Who 
can tell what to call that ſeeming ſagacity in animals, 
which directs them to ſuch food as is proper for them, 
and makes them naturally avoid whatever is noxious or 
unwholeſome ? Tully has obſerved, that a lamb ng 
ſooner falls from its mother, but immediately, and of 
its own accord, it applies itſelf to the teat. Dampier, 
in his Travels, tells us, that when ſeamen are thrown 
upon any of the unknown coaſts of America, they never 
No. 121. venturs 
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venture upon the fruit of any tree, how tempting fo- 
ever it may appear, unleſs they obſerve that it is mark- 
ed with the pecking of birds ; but fall on without 
any fear or * where the birds have been be- 
re them. 
But notwithſtanding animals have nothing like the 
uſe of reaſon, we find in them all the lower parts of 
our nature, the paſſion, and ſenſes, in their greateſt 
ſtrength and perfection. And here it is worth our 
obſervation, that all beaſts and birds of prey are won- 
derfully ſubject to anger, malice, revenge, and all the 
other violent paſhons that may animate them in ſearch 
of their proper food; as thoſe that are incapable of 
defending themſelves, or annoying others, or whoſe 
ſafety lies chiefly in their flight, are ſuſpicious, fear- 
ful, and apprehenſive of every thing they ſee or hear; 
whilſt others that are of aſſiſtance and uſe to man, have 
their natures ſoftened with ſomething mild and tract- 
able, and by that means are qualified for a domeſtic 
life. In this caſe the paſſions generally correſpond 
with the make of the body. We do not find the 
fury of a lion in ſo weak and defenceleſs an animal as 
a lamb, nor the meekneſs of a lamb in a creature ſo 
armed for battle and aſſault as the lion. In the ſame 
manner, we find that particular animals have a more or 
leſs exquiſite ſharpneſs and ſagacity in thoſe particular 
ſenſes which moſt turn to their advantage, and in which 
their ſafety and welfare is the moſt concerned. 

Nor muſt we here omit that great variety of arms 
with which nature has differently fortified the bodies 
of ſeveral kind of animals, ſuch as claws, hoofs, horns, 

teeth, and tuſks za tail, a ſting, a trunk, or a probeſcr. 
It is likewife obſerved by naturaliſts, that it muſt be 
ſome hidden principle diſtin from what we call reaſon, 
which inſtructs animals in the uſe of theſe their arms, 
and teaches them to manage them to the beſt advan- 
tage ; becauſe they naturally defend themſelves with 
that part in which their ſtrength lies, before the 
weapon be formed in it, as is remarkable in lambs, 
which, though they are bred within doors, and never 
ſaw the action of their own ſpecies, puſh at thoſe who 
* . approach 
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approach them with their foreheads, before the firſt 
budding of a horn appears. 

I hall add to theſe general obſervations an inſtance 
which Mr Locke has given us of Providence even in 
the imperfe&ions of a creature which ſeems the mean- 
eſt and moſt deſpicable in the whole animal world. 
We may, ſays he, from the make of an oyſter, or 
* cockle, conclude, that it has not ſo many nor ſo 
quick ſenſes as a man, or ſeveral other animals: nor 
if it had, would it, in that ſtate and incapacity of 
* transferring itſelf from one place to another, be bet- 
* tered by them. What good would ſight and hear- 
ing do to a creature, that cannot move itſelf to or 
from the object, wherein at a diſtance it perceives 
good or evil? and would not quickneſs of ſenſation, 
be an inconvenience to an animal that muſt be till 
« where chance has once placed it, and there receive 
the afflux of colder or warmer, clean or foul water, 
eas it happens to come to it.“ 

I ſhall add to this inſtance out of Mr Locke another 
out of the learned Dr More, who cites it from Cardan, 
in relation to another animal which Providence has 
I: defective, but at the ſame time has ſhown its wiſ- 
dom in the formation of that organ in which it ſeems 
chiefly to have failed. What is more obvious and 
ordinary than a Mole? and yet what more palpable 
argument of Providence than the ? the members of 
cher body are ſo exactly titted to her nature and 
manner of life: for her dwelling being underground, 
« where nothing is to be ſeen, nature has fo obſcurely 
fitted her with eyes, that naturaliſts can ſcarce agree 
«whether ſhe have any fight at all, or no. But 
* for amends, what the is capable of tor her defence 
and warning of danger, ſhe has very eminently con- 
* ferred upon her; for the is exceeding quick of hear- 
* ing. And then her ſhort tail and ſhort legs, but 
broad fore-feet armed with ſharp claws ; we ſee by 
* the event to what purpole they are, the ſo ſwiftly 
„working herſelf under ground, and making her way 


„ ſo faſt in the earth, as they that behold it cannot 
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te but admire it. Her legs therefore are ſhort, that 
e ſhe need dig no more than will ſerve the mere thick, 
e neſs of her body; and her fore-feet are broad, that 
« the may ſcoop away much earth at a time; and lit- 
* tle or no tail ſhe has, becauſe ſhe courſes it not on 
© the ground, like the rat or mouſe, of whoſe kindred 
„ the is; but lives under the earth, and is fain to dig 
e herſelf a dwelling there. And ſhe making her way 
through ſo thick an element, which will not yield 
<« eaſily, as the air or the water, it had been danger- 
*© ous to have drawn ſo long a train behind her; for 
her enemy might fall upon her rear, and fetch her 
*© out, before ſhe had compleated or got full poſſeſſion 
* of her works.“ 

I cannot forbear mentioning Mr Boyle's remark up- 
on this laſt creature, who I remember, ſomewhere in 
his works, obſerves, that though the mole be not total- 
ly blind, (as it is commonly thought) ſhe has not ſight 
enough to diſtinguiſh particular objects. Her eye is 
ſaid to have but one humour in it, which is ſuppoſed 
to give her the idea of light, but of nothing elfe, and 
is ſo formed that this idea is probably painful to the 
animal. Whenever ſhe comes up into broad day the 
might he in danger of being taken, unleſs ſhe were 
thus affected by a light ſtriking upon her eye, and im- 
media ely warning her to bury herſelf in her proper 
_ element. More ſight would be uſeleſs to her, as none 
at all might he fatal, 

I have only inſtanced ſuch animals as ſeem the molt 
imperfect works of nature; and if Providence ſhews 
itſelf even in the blemiſhes of theſe creatures, how 
much more does it diſcover itſelf in the ſeveral endow- 
ments which it has variouſly beſtowed upon ſuch crea 
tures as are more or leſs finiſhed and compleated in 
their ſeveral faculties, according to the condition of 
life in which they are poſted. 

] could with our Royal Society would compile a 
body of Natural Hiſtory, the beſt that could be gather- 

ed together from books and obſervations. If the ſe- 

veral writers among thera, took each his particu ar 

ſpecies, and gave us a diitinCt account of its wage 
Shs irt 
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birth and education; its policies, hoſtilities and alli- 
ances, with the frame and texture of its inward and 
outward parts, and particularly thoſe that diſtinguiſh 
it from all other animals, with their peculiar aptitudes 
for the ſtate of being in which Providence has placed 
them, it would be one of the beſt ſervices their ſtodies 
could do mankind, and not a little redound to the 
glory of the All-wiſe Contriver. 

It is ſure, ſuch a natural hiſtory, after all the diſ- 
quiſitions of the learned, would be infinitely ſhort and 
defective. Seas and deſerts hide millions of animals 
from our obſervation.” Innumerable artifices and ftra- 
tagems are ated in the howling wildernefs, and in 
the great deep, that can never come to our know- 
ledge. Beſides that there are infinitely more ſpecies of 
creatures which are not to be ſeen without, nor indeed 
with the help of the fineſt glaſſes, than of ſuch as are 
bulky enough for the naked eye to take hold of. 
However, from the conſideration of ſuch animals as lie 
within the compaſs of our knowledge, we might 
eaſily form a. concluſion. of the reſt, that the ſame 
rariety of wiſdom and goodneſs runs through the 
whole creation, and puts every creature in a condition 
to provide for its ſafety and ſubſiſtence in its proper 
ſtation. | 

Tully has given us an admirable ſketch of natural 
hiſtory, in his ſecond book concerning the Nature of 
the Gods; and that in a ſtile ſo raiſed by metaphors 
and deſcriptions, that it lifts the ſubject above raillery 
and ridicule, which frequently fall on ſuch nice obſer- 
vations when they paſs through the hands of an ordi- 
nary writer. : 
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Friday, July 20, x711*. 
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4. 
132 


Comes juctindu; in via pro vebiculo off Publ. Syr. Frag, 
« An agreeable companion upon the road is as good as a 


& ach. 


Man's firſt care ſhould be to avoid the re- 

proaches of his own heart; his next, to eſcape 
the cenſures of the world. If the laſt interferes with 
the former, it aught to be entirely neglected; but other- 
wiſe there cannot be a greater ſatisfaction to an hon- 
eſt mind, than to ſee thoſe approbations which it gives 
itſelf, ſeconded by the applauſes of the public. A 
man is more ſure of his conduct, when the verdict 
which he paſſes upon his own behaviour is thus war- 
ranted and contirmed by the opinion of all that know 
kim. 

My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of thofe who is 
not only at peace within himſelf, but beloved and 
eſteemed by all about him. He receives a ſuitable 
tribute for his univerſal benevolence to mankind, in 
the returns offaffe&tion and good-will, which are paid 
him by every one that lives within his neighbourhood. 
T lately met with two or three odd inſtances of that 
general reſpect which is ſhewn to the good old knight. 
He would needs carry Will. Wimble and myſelf with 
him to the country aſhzes. As we were upon the road, 
Will. Wimble joined a couple of plain men who rid 
before us, and converſed with them for ſome time; 
during which my friend Sir Roger acquainted me with 
their characters. | 

The firſt of them, ſays he, that has a ſpaniel by his 
fide, is a ycoman of about an hundred pounds a-year, 
an honeſt man. He is juſt within the game: act, and 
qualified to kill an hare or a pheaſant. He knocks 
down a dinner with his gun twice or thrice a-week ; 
* No. 122. 
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and by that means lives much cheaper than thofe who 
have not ſo good an eſtate as himſelf. He would be 
a good neighbour if he did not deſtroy ſo many par- 
tridges. In ſhort, he is a very ſenſible man; ſhoots 
flying z and has been ſeveral times foreman of the 


1 | n | 
other that rides along with him is Tom Touchy, 
2 fellow famous for taking the law of every body. 
There is not one in the town where he lives that he 
has not ſued at a quarter-ſefſions. The rogue had 
once the impudence to go to law with'the widow, 
His head is full of colts, damages, and ejectments. He 
plagued a couple of honeſt gentlemen ſo long for a 
tmeſpaſs in breaking one of his hedges, till he was for- 
ced to ſelFthe ground it inclofed to defray the charges 
of the proſecution ; his father left him fourſcore pounds 
2 year; but he has 3 caſt ſo often, that he 
8s not now worth thirty. uppoſe he is going u 
the old buſineſs of the ene vo N 
As Sir Roger was giving me this account of Tom. 
Touchy, Will. Wimble and his two companions ſtop- 
ped ſhort till we came up to them. After having paid 
their reſpe&s to Sir Roger, Will. told him that Mr 


Touchy and he muſt appeal to him upon a diſpute that 
aroſe between them. Will. it ſeems, had been giving 


his fellow-traveller an'account of his angling one day 
in ſuch a hole; when Tom. Touchy, inſtead of hear- 
ing out his'ſtory, told him that Mr ſuch-a- one, if he 
pleaſed, might take the law of him for fiſhing in that 
part of the river. My friend Sir Roger heard them 
both, upon a round trot; and, after having pauſec 
ſome time, told them, with the air of a man who would 
not give his judgment rafhly, that, much might be 
ſaid on both ſides.” They were neither of them diſ- 
ſatisſied with the knight's determination, becauſe 
neither of them found himſelf in the wrong by it. 
Upon which we made the beſt of our way to the affi- 
res. 

The court was ſat before Sir Roger came: but not- 
withſtanding all the juftices had taken their places up- 
on the bench, they made root for the old 
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the head of them; who, for his reputation in thy 
country, took occaſion to whiſper in the judge's ear, 
„ That he was glad his lordſhip had met with ſo much 
good weather in his circuit.” I was liſtening to 
the proceeding, of the court with much attention, and 
infinitely pleaſed with that great appearance and ſo- 
lemnity which ſo properly accompanies ſuch a public ad. 
miniſtration. of our laws; when, after. about an hour's 
ſitting, 1 obſerved to my great ſurpriſe, in the midit of 
a trial, that my friend Sir Roger was getting up 10 
ſpeak. I was in ſome in for him, until I found he 
had acquitted himſelf of two or three ſentences, with 
a look of much buſineſs and great intrepidity. 

Upon his firſt riſing the court was huſhed, and a 
general whiſper ran among the country people that 
Sir Roger was up. The ſpeech he made was fo little 
to the purpoſe, that I ſhall, not trouble my readers 
with an account of it; and I believe was not ſo much 
deſigned by the knight himſelf to inform the court, as 
to give him a figure in my eye, and keep up his credit: 
in the conutry, _,, * 2118 ils bw $3 
I was highly delighted, when the court roſe, to ſec 
the gentlemen of the country gathering about my old 
friend, and ſtriving who ſhould compliment him molt; 
at the ſame time that the ordinary people gazed upon 
him at a diſtance, not a little admiring his courage, 
that was not afraid to ſpeak to the judge. 

In our return home we met with a very odd acci- 
dent, which I cannot forbear relating, becauſe it ſhews 
how deſirous all who know Sir Roger are of giving 
him marks of their eſteem. When we were arrived 
upon the verge of his eſtate, we ſtopped at alittle inn 
to reſt ourſelves and our horſes. The man of the 
houſe had! it. ſeems been formerly a ſervant in the 
knight's family ; and, to do honour to his old maſter, 
had ſome time ſmce, unknown to Sir Roger, put him 
up in a ſign-poſt before the door; ſo that the knight's 
head had hung out upon the-road about a week before 
he himſelf knew any thing of the matter. As ſoon as 
Sir Roger was acquainted with it, finding that his ſer- 
vant's indiſcretion procceded wholly from 2 
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* good-will, he only told him that he had made him too 
, 'gh a compliment; and when the fellow ſeemed to 
h think that could hardly be, added with a more decifive 
to look, That it was too great ap honour” for any man 
id under a duke; but told him at the ſame time, that it 


might be altered with a very few touches; and that he 
himſelf would be at the charge of it. - Accordingly 
they got a painter by the knighy's directions to add a 
pair of whiſkers to the face, and by a little aggrava- 
tion of the features to change it into the Saracen's- 
head. I ſhould not have known this ſtory had not 
the inn-keeper, upon Sir Roger's alighting, told him 
in my hearing, That his honour's head was brought 
back laſt night with the alterations that he had or: 9 
dered to be made in it. Upon this my friend with | 
his uſual chearfulneſs related the particulars above- 
mentioned, and ordered the head to be brought into 
the room. I could not forbear diſcovering greater ex- 
preſſions of mirth than ordinary _ the appearance 
of this monſtrous face, under which, notwithſtanding 
it was made to frown and ſtare in a moſt extraordi- 
nary manner, I could ſtill diſcover a diſtant reſem- 
blance of my old friend, Sir Roger, upon ſeeing me 
laugh, deſired me to tell him truly if I thought it = 
ſible for people to know him in that diſguiſe. I at 
lirit kept my uſual filence ; but upon the knight's con- 
juring me to tell him whether it was not ſtill more 
like himſelf than a Saracen, I compoſed my counte- 
nance in the beſt manner I could, and replied, © 'Thar 
much might be ſaid on both ſides.“ 

Theſe ſeveral adventures, with the knight's behavi- 
our in them, gave me as pleaſant a day as ever I met 
yith in any of my travels, ; 


Saturday, 4 
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Dictrina ſed vim promoter inſitam, - 
Rectigue cultus petiora roborant © 
 Utcunque defecere mores, 
Dedecorant bene nata culpe. Hor. 4 Od. iv. 33. 


« Yet the beſt blood by learning is refin'd, 
« And virtue arms the ſolid mind; 
« Whilſt vice will ſtain the nobleſt race, 


„And the paternal flamp efface.) 
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S I was yeſterday taking the air with my friend 

Sir Roger, we were met by a freſh coloured 
ruddy young man, who rid by us full ſpeed, with a 
couple of ſervants behind him. Upon my inquiry 
who he was, Sir Roger told me that he was a young 
gentleman of a Wa. ng eſtate, who had been e. 


ducated by a tender mother that lived not many miles 1 
from the place where we were. She is a very good n 


lady, fays my friend, but took ſo much care of her 
ſon's health, that ſhe has made him good for nothing, 
She quickly found that reading was bad for his eyes, 
and that writing made his head ake. He was let looſe 
among the woods as ſoon as he was able to ride on 
horſeback, or to carry a gun upon his ſhoulder, To 
be brief, I found, by my friend s account of him, that 
he had got a great ſtock of health, but nothing elle; 
and that if it were a man's buſincſs only to live, there 
would not be a more accomplithed young fellow in tbe 
whole country. 
The truth of it is, ſince my reſiding in theſe parts, 
T have ſeen and heard innumerable inſtances of young 
heirs and elder brothers, who, either from their own re- 
flecting upou the eſtates they are born to, and there- 
fore thinking all other accompliſhments 9 or 
iS | om 
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from hearing theſe notions frequently inculcated to 
them by the flattery of their ſervants and domeſtics, 
or from the ſame fooliſh thought prevailing in thoſe 
who have the care of their education, are of no man- 
1 ner of uſe but to keep up their families, and tranſmit 
their lands and houſes in a line to poſterity. 

This makes me often think on a ſtory I have heard 
of two friends, which I thall give my reader at large, 
under feigned names. 'The moral of it may, I hope, 

33. be uſeful, though there are ſome circumſtances which 
make it rather appear like a novel, than a true tory. 

Eudoxus and Leontine began the world with ſmall 
eſtates, They were both of them men of good ſenſe 
and great virtue, They proſecuted their ſtudies to- 
gether in their earlier years, and entered into ſuch a 


12 triendſhip as laſted to the end of their lives. Eudoxus, 
zend at his firſt ſetting out in the world, threw himſelf into 
9 j a court, where, by his natural endowments and his ac- 
8 quired abilities, he made his way from one poſt to an- 
ith cher, until at length he had raiſed a very conſiderable 
_— fortune. Leontine, on the contrary, ſought all opportuni- 
WY ties of improving his mind by ſtudy, converſation, and 


travel, He was not only acquainted with all the ſci- 
L ences, but with the moſt eminent profeſſors of them 
77 throughout Europe. He knew perfectly well the in- 

fra tereſts of its princes, with the cuſtoms and faſhions of 
their courts, and could ſcarce meet with the name of 
| look: an extraordinary perſon in the Gazette, whom he had 
not either talked to or ſeen. In thort, he had ſo well 

mixt and digeſted his knowledge of men and books, 
that he made one of the moſt accomplithed perſons of 
his age. During the whole courſe of his ſtudies and 
* he kept up 2 punctual correſpondence with 
udoxus, who often made himſelf acceptable to the 

principal men about court by the intelligence which 
he received from Leontine. When they were both 
turned of forty (an age in which; according to Mr 
Cowley, © there is no dallying with life, ) they de- 
termined, purſuant to the refokition they had taken 
in the beginning of their lives, to retire, and paſs the 
remainder of their days in the coup. In order to 
Vol. II. T this, 
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this, they both of them married much about the ſame 
time. Leontine, with his own and his wife's fortune, 
bought a farm of three hundred a-year, which lay 
within the neighbourhood of his friend Eudoxus, who 
had purchaſed an eſtate of as many thoufands. They 
were both of them fathers about the ſame time, Eudoxus 
having a ſon born to him, and Leontine a daughter: 
but to the unſpeakable grief of the latter, his young 
wife (in whom all his happineſs was wrapt up) died in 
a few days after the birth of her daughter. His af- 
flition would have been inſupportable, had not he been 


comforted by the daily viſits and converfations of his 


friend. As they were one day talking together with 
their uſual intimacy, Leontine, conſidering how inca- 
pable he was of giving his daughter a proper education 
in his own houſe, and Eudoxus reflecting on the or- 
dinary behaviour of a ſon who knows himſelf to be 
the heir of a great eſtate, they both agreed upon an ex- 
change of children, namely, that the boy thould be 
bred up with Leontine as his ſon, and that the girl 
ſhould live with Eudoxus as his daughter, until they 
were each of them arrived at years of diſcretion. The 
wife of Eudoxus, knowing that her ſon could not be fo 
advantageouſly brought up as under the care of Leon- 
tine, and conſidering at the ſame time that he would 
be perpetually under her own eye, was degrees 
revailed upon to fall in with the project. She there 
fore took Leonilla, for that was the name of the girl, 
and educated her as her own daughter. The two 
friends on each fide had wrought themſelves to fuch 
an habitual tenderneſs for the children who were un- 
der their direction, that each of them had the rea} 
2 of a father, where the title was but imaginary. 
| Florio, the name of the young heir that lived with 
Leontine, though he had all the duty and affection 
imagivable for his ſuppoſed parent, was taught to re- 
joice at the ſight of Rhone, who viſited his friend 
very frequently, and was dictated by his natural affec- 
tion, as well as by the rules of prudence, to make 
himſelf eſtee med and beloved by Florio. The boy 
was now old enough to know his ſuppoſed father's cit- 
8 | cumſtances, 
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curnſtances, and that therefore he was to make his way 
in the world by his own induſtry, This conſiueration 
grew ſtronger in him every day, and produced ſo good 
an effect, that he __ himſelf with more than or- 
dinary attention to the purſuit of every thing which 
Leontine recommended to him. His natural ablities, 
which were very good, aſſiſted by the directions of ſo 
excellent a counſellor, enabled him to make a quicker 
progreſs than ordinary through all the parts ot his e- 
ducation. Before he was twenty years of age, ha- 
ving finiſhed his ſtudies and exerciſes with great ap- 
plauſe, he was removed from the univerſity to the inns 
of court, where there are very few that make themſclves 
conGderable proficients in the ſtudies of the place, who 
know they ſhall arrive at great eſtates without them. 
This was not Florio's caſe; he found that three hun- 
dred a-year was but a poor eſtate for Leontine and 
himſelf to live upon, ſo that he ſtudied without inter- 
miſſion till he gained a very good inſight into the con- 
ſtitution and laws of his country. | 

I ſhould have told my reader, that whilſt Florio li- 
ved at the houſe of his foſter-father, he was always an 
xceptable gueſt in the family ot Eudoxus, where he 
became acquainted with Leonilla from her infancy. 
His acquaintance with her, by degrees grew into love, 
which, in a mind trained up in all the ſentiments of ho- 
nour and virtue, became a very uneaſy paſſion. He 
deſpaired of gaining an heireſs of ſo great a fortune, 
and would rather have died than attempted it by any 
indirect methods. Leonilla, who was a woman of the 
greateſt beauty joined with the greateſt modeſty, en- 
tertained at the ſame time a ſecret paſſion for Florio, 
but conducted herſelf with ſo much prudence that ſhe 
never gave him the leaſt intimation of it. Florio was 
now engaged in all thoſe arts and improvements that 
xe proper to raiſe a man's private fortune, and give 
him a figure in his country, but ſecretly tormented 
vith that paſſion which burns with the greateſt fury 
in a virtuous and noble heart, when he received a ſud- 
den um mons from Leontine to repair to him in the 
country the next day. For it ſeems Eudoxus was ſo 
SY filled 


filled with the report of his ſon's reputation, that he 
could no longer withhold making himſelf known to him, 
The morning after his arrival at the houſe of his fup. 
poſed father, Leontine told him that Eudoxus had 
ſomething of great importance to communicate to him; 
upon which the good man embraced him, and wept. 
Florio was no ſooner arrived at the great houſe that 
ſtood in his neighbourhood, but Eudoxus took him 
by the hand, after the firſt ſalates were over, and 
conducted him into his clofet. He there opened to 
him the whole ſecret of his parentage and education, 
conluding after this manner: © I have no other way 
<< left of acknowledging my gratitude to Leontine, than 
« by marrying you to his daughter. He ſhall not 
& loſe the pleaſure of being your father by the dif. 
&« covery I have made to you. Leonilla too ſhall be 
6 ſtill my daughter; her filial piety, though miſplaced, 
© has been ſo exemplary that it deſerves the greateſt 
„ reward I can confer upon it. You thall have the 
« pleaſure of ſeeing a great eſtate fall to you, which 
« you would have loſt the reliſh of had you known 
« yourſelf born to it. Continue only to deſerve it in 
the ſame manner you did before you were poſſeſſed 
© of it. I have iel. your mother in the next room. 
« Her heart yearns towards you. She is making the 
« fame diſcoveries to Leonilla which I have made to 
« yourſelf.” Florio was ſo overwhelmed with this 
profuſion of happineſs, that he was not able to make 
a reply, but threw himſf down at his father's feet, 
and, amidſt a flood of tears, kiſſed and embraced his 
knees, aſking his bleſſing, and expreſſing in dumb ſhow 
thoſe ſentiments of love, duty, and gratitude that were 
too big for utterance. To conclude, the happy pair 
were married, and half Eudoxus's eſtate ſettled upon 
them. Leontine and Eudoxus paſſed the remain- 
der of their lives together; and received in the duti- 
ful and affectionate behaviour of Florio and Leonilla 
the juſt recompence, as well as the natural effects of 
that care which they had beſtowed upon them in their 


education. 
Mondey, 
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A great book is a great evil.“ 


Man who publiſhes his works in a volume, has 
an infinite advantage over one who commu- 
nicates his writings to the world in looſe tracts and 
ſingle pieces. We do not expect to meet with any 
thing in a bulky volume, till after ſome heavy pream- 
ble, and ſeveral words of courſe, to prepare the reader 
for what follows. Nay, authors have eſtabliſhed it as 
2 kind of rule, That a man ought to be dull ſometimes: 
as the moſt ſevere reader makes allowances for many 
reſts and nodding-places in a voluminous writer, This 
gave occaſion to the famous proverb which I have 
choſen for my motto, That a great book is a great 
evil.” f 

On the contrary, thoſe who publiſh their thoughts 
in diſtinct ſheets, and as it were by piece-meal, have 
none of theſe advantages. We muſt immediately fall 
into our ſubject, and treat every part of it in a lively 
manner, or our Papers are thrown by as dull and in- 
ſipid, Our matter mult lie cloſe together, and either 
be wholly new in itſelf, or in the turn it receives from 
our expreſſions. Were the books of our beſt anthors 
thus to be retailed to the public, and every page ſub- 
mitted to the taſte of forty or fifty thouſand readers, 
Lam afraid we ſhould complain of many flat expreſ- 
lions, trivial obſervations, beaten topics, and common 
thoughts, which go off very well in the lump. At 


the fame time, notwithſtanding ſome Papers may be 


made up of broken hints and irregular ſketches, i is 
often expected that every ſheet ſhould be a kind of 


treatiſe, and make out in thought what it wants in 
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bulk : that a point of humour ſhould be worked up in 
all its parts; and a ſubje& touched upon in its moſt eſſen- 
tial articles, without the repetitions, tautologies and 
enlargements, that are indulged to longer labours. 
The ordinary writers of morality preſcribe to their 
readers after the Galenick way; their medicines are 
made up in large quantities. An Eſſay- writer muſt 
practiſe in the Chymical method, and give the virtue 
of a full draught in a few drops. Were all books re- 
duced thus to their quinteſſence, many a bulky author 
would make his appearance in a penny-paper 

would be ſcarce ſuch a thing in nature as a Folio; the 
works of an age would be contained on a few ſhelves; 
not to mention millions of volumes that would be 
utterly annihilated. 

I cannot think that the difficulty of furniſhing out 
ſeparate Papers of this nature, has hindered authors 
from communicating their thoughts to the world after 
ſuch a manner: though I muſt confeſs I am amazed 
that the preſs ſhould be only made uſe of in this way 
by news-writers, and the zealots of parties ; as if it were 
not more advantageous to mankind, to be inſtructed 
in wifdom and virtue, than in politics: and to be made 
good fathers, hufbands, and ſons, than counſellors and 

ateſmen. Had the philoſophers and great men of 
antiquity, who took ſo much pains in order to inſtruct 
mankind, and leave the world wiſer and better than 
they found it; had they, I ſay, been poſſeſſed of the 
Art of Printing, there is no queſtion but they would 
Have made ſuch an advantage of it, in dealing out 
lectures to the public. Our common Prints would be 
of great uſe were they thus calculated to diffuſe good 
ſenſe through the bulk of a people, to clear up their 
underſtandings, animate their minds with virtue, diſ- 
fipate the ſorrows of a heavy heart, or unbend the 
mind from its more ſevere employments with innocent 
amuſements. When knowledge, inſtead of being 
bound up in books, and kept in libraries and retirements, 
is thus obtruded upon the public ; when it is canvaſ- 
{ed in every aſſembly, and expoſed upon every table, ! 
a cannot 
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cannot forbear reflecting upon that paſſage in the 
Proverbs ; ** Wiſdom crieth without, ſhe uttereth her 


voice in the ſtreets ; ſhe crieth in the chief place of 


« concourſe, in the openings of the gates. In the city 
+ the uttereth her words, ſaying, How long, ye ſimple 
« ones, will ye love ſimplicity? and the fcorners de- 
« light in their ſcorning ? and fools hate knowledge?“ 

e many letters which come to me from perſons of 
the beſt ſenſe in both ſexes, (for I may pronounce 
their characters from their way of writing), do not a 
little encourage me in the proſecution of this my under- 
taking; beſides that my bookſeller tells me, the de- 
mand for theſe my Papers increaſes daily. It is at his 
inſtance that I ſhall continue my rural ſpeculations to 
the end of this month; ſeveral having made up ſepa- 
rate ſets of them, as they have done before of thoſe re- 
lating to Wit, to Operas, to Points of Morality, or Sub- 
jects of Humour. 5 g 
I am not at all mortified, when ſometimes I ſee my 
works thrown aſide by men of no taſte nor learning. 
There is a kind of heavineſs and ignorance that hangs 
upon the minds of ordinary men, which is too thick 
for knowledge to break through. Their ſouls are not 
to be enlightened, 


— Nox atra cava circumvolat umbra. 
| Virg. En. ii. 360. 


« Black night enwraps them in her gloomy ſhade.” 


To theſe I muſt apply the fable of the Mole, That, 
after having conſulted many oculiſts for the bettering 
of his ſight, was at laſt provided with a good pair of 
ſpectacles ; but, upon his endeavouring to make uſe of 
them, his mother told him very prudently, . That 
ſpectacles, though they might help the eye of a man, 
could be of no uſe to a mole.” It is not therefore 
— the benefit of moles that I publiſh theſe my daily 

ays. 


But beſides ſuch as are Moles through ignorance, 
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there are others who are Moles through envy. As it 
is ſaid in a Latin proverb, “ That one man is a Wolf 
to another: ſo generally ſpeaking, one author is a 
Mole to another author. It is impoſſible for them to 
diſcover beauties in one another's works; they have 
eyes only for ſpots and blemiſhes : they can indeed 
ſee the light, as it is ſaid of the animals which are their 
nameſakes, but the idea of it is painful to them; they 
immediately ſhut their eyes upon it, and withdraw 
themſelves into a wilful obſcurity. I have already 
caught two or three of theſe dark undermining vermin, 
and intend to make a ſtring of them, in order to hang 
them up in one of my Papers, as an example to all 
ſuch voluntary Moles. | 
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Tueſday, July 24, 1711*. 


* 


Ne pueri ne tanta animis aſſucſcite bella ; 
Neu patrie validas in viſcera vertite vires. 


Virg. En. vi. 832. 


© This thirſt of kindred blood, my ſons, deteſt, | 
« Nor turn your force againſt your country's breaſt.” 


Dx yp. 


Y worthy friend Sir Roger, when we are talk- 

ing of the malice of parties, very frequently 
tells us an accident that happened to him when he 
was a ſchool-boy, which was at the time when the 
feuds ran high between the Round-heads and Cava- 
hers. This worthy knight, being then but a ſtripling, 
had occaſion to inquire which was the way to St Anne's 
lane, upon which the perſon whom he ſpoke to, in- 
ſtead of anſwering his queſtion, called him a young 
popiſh cur, and aſked him who had made Anne 2 
ſaint? The boy, being in ſome confuſion, inquired of 
the next he met, which was the way to Anne's lane! 
N * No 123. but 
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but was called a prick-eared cur for his pains, and in- 
ſtead of being ſhewn the way, was told that ſhe had 
been a ſaint before he was born, and would be one 
after he was hanged. * Upon this, ſays Sir Roger, I 
did not think fit to repeat the former queſtion, but 
going into every lane of the neighbourhood, aſked 
what they called the name of that lane. By which 
ingenious artifice he found out the place he inquired 
after, without giving offence to any party, Sir Roger 
generally cloſes this narrative with reflections on the miſ- 
chief that parties do in the country, how they ſpoilgood 
neighbourhood, and make honeſt gentlemen hate one 
mother; beſides that they maniſeſtly tend to the pre- 
judice of the land tax, and the deſtruction of the game. 

There cannot a greater judgment befal a country 
than ſuch a dreadful ſpirit of diviſion as rends a go- 
vernment into two diſtin& people, and makes them 
greater ſtrangers and more averſe to one another, than if 
they were actually two different nations. The effects 
of ſuch a diviſion are pernicious to the laſt degree, not 
only with regard to thoſe advantages which they give 
the common enemy, but to thoſe private evils which 
they produce in the heart of almoſt every parti- 
cular perſon. This influence is very fatal both to 
men's morals and their underſtandings ; it ſinks the 
virtue of a nation, and not only fo, but deſtroys even 
common ſenſe. 

A furious party-ſpirit, when it rages in its full vio» 
lence, exerts itſelf in civil war and bloodſhed ; and 
when it is under its greateſt reſtraints naturally breaks 
out in falſehood, detraction, calumny, and a partial 


adminiſtration of juſtice. In a word, it fills a nation 


with ſpleen and rancour, and extinguithes all the ſeeds 
of good · nature, compaſſion, and huinanity. 

Plutarch ſays very finely, That a man ſhould not 
allow himſelf to hate even his enemies, becauſe, ſays 
he, if you indulge this paſſion in ſome occaſions, it 
will riſe of itſelf in others: if you hate your enemies, 
you wilt contract ſuch a vicious habit of mind, as by 
degrees will break out upon thoſe who are your friends, 
or thoſe who are indifferent to you. I might here ob- 
Vol. IL U ſerve 
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ſerve how admirably this precept of morality (which 
derives the malen of hatred from the paſſion itſelf, 
and not from its object) anſwers to that great rule 
which was dictated to the world about an hundred 
years before this philoſopher wrote; but inſtead of 
that, I ſhall only take notice, with a real grief of heart, 
that the minds of mary good men among us appear 
ſoured with party-principles, and alienated from one 
another in ſuch a manner, as ſeems to me altogether 
inconſiſtent with the dictates either of reaſon or reli- 
gion. Zeal for a public cauſe is apt to breed paſſions 
in the hearts of virtuous perſons, to which the regard 
of their own private intereſt would never have betray. 
ed them. A 
Tf this party-ſpirit has ſo ill an effect on our morals, 
it has likewiſe a very great one upon our judgments, 
We often hear a poor inlipid paper or pamphlet cried 
up, and ſometimes a noble piece depreciated, by thoſe 
who are of a different principle from the author. One 
who is actuated by this ſpirit is almoſt under an inca- 
pacity of diſcerning either real blemiſhes or beguties, 
A man of merit in a different principle, is like an ob 
ject ſeen in two different mediums, that appears crook: 
ed or broken, however ſtraight and intire it may be in 
itſelf. For this reaſon there js ſcarce a perſon of any 
figure in England, who does not go By two contra) 
characters, as oppoſite to one another as light and 
darkneſs. Knowledge and learning ſuffer in a particu- 
lar manner from this ſtrange prejudice, which at 
ſent prevails amongſt all ranks and degrees in the Bri- 
tiſh nation. As men formerly became eminent in 
learned ſocieties by their parts and acquiſitions, they 
now diſtinguiſh themſelves by the warmth and violence 
with which they eſpouſe their reſpective parties. Bocks 
are valued upon the like conſiderations. An abuſive 
{currilous ſtile paſſes for ſatire, and a dull ſcheme ol 
party-notions is called fine writing. 5 
© There is one piece of ſophiſtry practiſed by both ſides, 
and that is the taking any ſcandalous ſtory that has 
been ever whiſpered or inyented of a private man, for 
a known undoubted truth, and raiſing ſuitable oa 
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n Cualumnies that Have been never pro. 
ved; or Have been often refuted, are the ordinary pot. 
tulatumis of theſe infamous ſcribhlers, upon which the) 
proceed as upon firſt principles granted by alt men 
though in their hearts they know they ate' falſe, of 
at beſt very doubtfül. When' they have” laid theſe 
foundations of ſcurrility, it is no wonder that their fu- 

ſtructure is every way anfwerable to them. If this 

ameleſs practice of the preſent age endures much 

longer, praiſe and reproach will ceaſe to be motives of 
action in good men. 

There are certain periods of time in all governments 
when this inhuman ſpirit prevails. Italy was long torn 
in pieces by the Guelfes and Gibellines, and France by 
thoſe who were for and againſt the League: but it is 
very unhappy ſor a man to be born in ſuch a ſtormy 
and tempeſtuous ſeaſon. It is the reſtleſs ambition of 
artful men that thus breaks a people into factions, and 
draws ſeveral well-meaning perſons to their intereſt 
a ſpecious concern for their country, How man 
honeſt minds are filled with uncharitable and barbarous 
notions, out of their zealfor the public good ? Whatcruel- 
ties and outrages would they not commit againſt men of 
an adverſe party, whom they would honour and eſteem ;' 
if inſtead of conſidering them as they are repreſented, ' 
they knew them as they are? Thus are perſons of the 
greateſt probity ſeduced into ſhameful errors and pre- 
judices, and made bad men even by that nobleſt of 
principles, the love of their country. I cannot here 
ſorbear mentioning the famous Spaniſh proverb, If 
there were neither fools nor knaves in the world, 
* all people would be of one mind.? . 

For my own part, I could heartily wiſh that all 
honeſt men would enter into an aſſociation for wt of 
port of one another againſt the endeavours of thoſe 
whom they ought tolook uponas their common enemies, 
whatſoever ſide they may belong to. Were there ſuch 
an honeſt body of neutral forces, we ſhould never ſce 
the worſt of men in great figures of life, becauſe they. 
are uſeful to a party ; nor the beſt unregarded, becauſe 
they are above practiſing thoſe methods which would be 
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grateful to their faction. We ſhould then ſingle every 
criminal out of the herd, and hunt him down, how. 
ever formidable and overgrou he might appear: on 
the contrary, we ſhould ſhelter diſtreſſed innocence, 
and defend virtue, however beſet with contempt or ri. 
dicule, envy or defamation. In ſhort, we ſhould not 
any longer regard our fellow-ſubje&ts as whigs or to- 
ries, but ſhould make the man of merit our friend, and 
the villain our enemy. 


Wedneſday, July 25, 1711“. 


2 — 


Tros Rutulufoe fuat, nullo diſcrimine habebo. 
155 Fo wy Virg. En. x. 108. 


« Rutulians, Trojans, are the ſame tome.” Durvey, 


N my yeſterday's 1 5 I propoſed that the honeſt 
men of all parties ſhould enter into a kind of aſſo- 
ciation for the defence of one another, and the con- 
fuſion of their common enemies. As it is defigned 
this neutral body ſhould act with a regard to nothing 
but truth and equity, and diveſt themſelves of the little 
heats and prepoſſeſſions that cleave to parties of all 
kinds, I have prepared for them the following form 
of an aſſociation, which may expreſs their intentions 
in the moſt plain and ſimple manner. 


“MWE whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed do ſo- 

„ lemnly declare, That we do in our conſciences be- 
« lieve two and two make four; and that we ſhall ad- 
judge any man whatſoever to be our enemy who 
&« endeavours to perſuade us to the contrary. We are 
<« likewiſe ready to maintain with the hazard of all 
„ that is near and dear to us, That fix is leſs than 
6 ſeven in all times and all places; and that ten 
„ will not he more three years hence than it is at 
5 preſent. We do alſo firmly declare, That it is our 
ce reſolution as long as we live to call black black, and 
white white. And we ſhall upon all occaſions op- 
"By 136. t poſe 
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e poſe ſuch perſons that upon any day of the year 
« ſhall call black white, or white black, with the ut- 
« moſt peril of our lives and fortunes.” 


Were there ſuch a combination of honeſt men, who 
without any regard to places would endeavour to ex- 
tirpate all ſuch furious zealots as would ſacrifice one 
half of their country to the paſſion and intereſt of the 
other ; as alſo ſuch infamous hypocrites, that are for 
promoting their own advantage under colour of the 
puolic good; with all the profligate immoral retainers 
to each ſide, that have nothing to recommend them 
but an implicit ſubmiſſion to their leaders; we ſhould 
ſoon Tee that furious party-ſpirit extinguiſhed, which 
may in time expoſe us to the derifion and contempt 
of all the nations about us. 

A member of this ſociety, that would thus careful- 
ly employ himſelf in making room for merit, by 
throwing down the worthleſs and deprived part o 
mankind from thoſe conſpicuous ſtations of life to which 
they have been ſometimes advanced, and all this with- 
out any regard to his private intereſt, would be no 
{mall beuefactor to his country. 

I remember to have read in Diodorus Siculus an 
account of a very active little animal, which, I think 
he calls the Ichneumon, that makes it the whole buſi- 
neſs of his life to break the eggs of the crocodile, 
which he is always in ſearch after. This inſtinct is 
the more remarkable, becauſe the Ichneumon never 
feeds upon the eggs he has broken, nor any other way 
finds his account in them. Were it not for the incel- 
fant labours of this induſtrious animal, Ægypt, ſays 
the hiſtorian, would be over-run with crocodiles ; 
for the AÆgyptians are ſo far from deſtroying thoſe 
pernicious creatures, that they worſhip them as gods. 

If we look into the behaviour of ordinary partizans, 
we ſhall find them far from reſembling this diſinter- 
eſted animal; and rather acting after the example of 
the wild Tartars, who are ambitious of deſtroying a 
man of the moſt extraordinary parts and accomplith- 
ments, as thinking that upon his deceaſe the 5 ta- 
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lents, whatever poſt they qualified him for, enter of 
courſe into his deſtroyer. 4 

As in the whole train of my Speculations I have 
endeavoured, as much as I am able, to extinguiſh that 
pernicious ſpirit of paſſion and prejudice, which” rages 
with the ſame violence in all parties, I am ſtill the 
more deſirous of doing ſome good in this particular, 
becauſe I obſerve that” the ſpirit of party reigns more 
in the country than in the town. It here contracts a 
Find of brutality and ruſtic fierceneſs, to which men 
of 2 politer converſation are wholly ſtrangers. It ex- 
tends itſelf even to the return of the bow and the hat; 
and at the ſame time that the heads of parties pre- 
ſerve towards one another an outward ſhow of good- 
breeding, and keep up a perpetual intercourſe of ci. 
vilities, their tools that are difperſed in theſe outly- 
ing parts will not ſo much as mingle together at a 
cock-match. This humour” fills the country with 
ſeveral periodical meetings of Whig jockies and Tory 
fox-hunters; not to mentlon the ' innumerable” curſes, 
frowns, and whiſpers it produces at a quarter-ſeſſions. 

I do not know whether I have obſerved in any of my 
former Papers, that my friends Sir Roger de Cover. 
ley and Sir Andrew Freeport are of different princi- 
ples, the firſt of them inclined to the landed, and the 
other to the monied intereſt, This humour is ſo mo- 
derate in each of them, that it proceeds no further 
than to an agreeable raillery, which very often diverts 
the reſt of the club. I find however that the knight 
is a much ſtronger tory in the country than in town, 
which, as he has told me in my ear, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the keeping up his intereſt. In all our 
journey from London to his houſe we did not fo much 
as bait at a whig inn; or if by chance the coachman 
ſtopped at a wrong place, one of Sir Roger's ſeryants 


would ride up to his maſter full ſpeed, and whiſper 


to him that the maſter of the ' houſe was againſt 
ſuch an one in the laſt election. This often betrayed 
us into hard beds and bad chear ; for we were not ſo 
inquiſitive about the inn as the inn-keeper; and, pro- 
vided our landlord's principles were ſound, did = 
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take any notice of the Raleneſs of his proviſions. 
This I found ſtill the more inconvenient, becauſe the 
better the hoſt was, the worſe generally were his ac- 
commodations; the fellow knowing very well that 
thoſe who were his friends would take up with coarſe 
diet and a hard lodging. For theſe reaſons, all the 
while I was upon the road I dreaded entering into a 
houſe of any one that Sir Roger had applauded for an 
honeſt man. 

Since my ſtay at Sir Roger's in the country, I daily 
find more inſtances of this narrow party-humour. Be- 
ing upon the bowling-green at a neighbouring market- 
town the other day, (for that is the place where the 

entlemen of one fade meet once a-week) I obſerved 4 
ger among them of a better preſence and genteeler 
behaviour than ordinary ; but was much ſurpriſed, that 
notwithſtanding he was a very fair better, no body 
would take him up. But upon inquiry I found, that 
he was one who had given 2 diſagreeable vote in a 
former parliament, for which reaſon there was not a 
man upon that bowling: green who would have ſo 
= correſpondence with hin as to win his money 
off him, 

Among other inſtances of this nature, I muſt not 
omit one which concerns myſelf. Will. Wimble was 
the other day relating ſeveral ſtrange tories that he 


had picked pp, no body knows where, of a certain 


great man; and upon my ſtaring at him, as one that 
was ſurpriſed to hear ſuch things in the country, which 
had never been ſo much as whiſpered in the town, 
Will. topped ſhort in the thread of his diſcourſe, and 
iter dinner aſked my friend Sir Roger in his car if he 
was ſure that I was not a fanatic. 

It gives me a ſerious concern to ſee ſuch a ſpirit of 
diſſention in the country; not only as it deſtroys vir- 
tue and. common ſenſe, and renders us in a manner 
barbarjans towards one another, but as it perpetuates 
our animoſities, widens our breaches, and tranſmits 
our preſent paſſions and prejudices to our poſterity. 
For my own part, I am ſometimes afraid that I diſ- 
cover the ſeeds of a civil war in theſe our diviſions ; 
and 
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and therefore cannot but bewail, as in their firſt prig. 
ciples, the miſeries and calamities of our children, 


Thurſday, July 26, 1711*, 


— 


Quantum off in rebus inane ! . Perf. Sat. i. f. 
How much of emptineſs we find in things! 


T is our cuſtom at Sir Roger's, upon the coming in 
I of the poſt, to fit about a pot coffee, and hear 
the old knight read Dyer's Letter ; which he does with 
his ſpeCtacles upon his noſe, and in an audible voice, 
ſmiling very often at thoſe little ſtrokes of ſatire 
which are ſo frequent in the writings of that author, 
I afterwards communicate to the knight ſuch packets 
as I receive under the quality of Spectator. e fol. 
lowing letter chancing to pleaſe him more than ordi - 
nary, I ſhall publiſh it at his requeſt. 


Mr SPECTATOR, 


6 OU have diverted the town almoſt a whole month 
is at the expence of the country, it is now high 
© time that you ſhould give the country their nn 
Since your withdrawing from this place, the fair-ſex 
are run into great extravagancies. Their petticoats, 
© which began to heave and ſwell before you left us, 
are now blown up into a moſt enormous concave, and 
© riſe every day more and more. In ſhort, Sir, ſince 
our women know themſelves to be out of the eye of 
the Spectator, they will be kept within no compaſs. 
* You praiſed them a little too ſoon, for the modeſty 
of their head-drefſes; for as the humour of a ſick 
« perſon is often driven out of one limb into another, 
their ſuperfluity of ornaments, inſtead of being in- 
© tirely banithed, ſeems only fallen from their heads 
© upon their lower parts. What they have loſt in 
height they make up in breadth, and contrary to all 
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© rules. of architecture widen the foundations at the 


ſame time that they ſhorten the ſuperſtructure. Were 
they, like Spaniſh. jennets, to impregnate by the 
wind, they could not have thought on a more pro- 
per invention, , But as we do not yet hear any par- 
ticular uſe in this petticoat, or that it contains any 
* thing more than what was ſuppoſed to be in thoſe 
* of ſcantier make, we are wonderfully at a loſs about 
. oe Wm | 

© The women give out, in defence of theſe wide bot- 
© toms, that they are airy, and very proper for the ſea- 
© ſon; but this I look upon to be only a pretence, and 
* a piece of art, for it is well known we have not had 
a more moderate ſummer theſe: many years, ſo that 
© it is certain the heat they complain of cannot be in 
© the weather. Beſides, I would fain aſk theſe tender- 
© conſtitutioned ladies; why they ſhould require more 
cooling than their mothers before them ? 

] find ſeveral ſpeculative perſons are of opinion that 
© our ſex has of late years been very ſaucy, and that 
the hoop-petticoat is made uſe of to keep us at a diſt- 
* ance. It is moſt certain that a woman's honour can- 
© not be better intrenched than after this manner, in 
© circle within circle, amidſt ſuch a variety of out-works 
* and lines of circumvallation. A female who is thus 
* inveſted in whalebone is ſufficiently ſecured againſt 
the approaches of an ill-bred fellow, who might as 
well think of Sir George Etherege's way of making 
* Love in a Tub, as in the midſt of ſo many hoops. 

© Among theſe various conjeCtures, there are men of 
* ſuperſtitious tempers, who look upon the Hoop Pet- 
* ticoat as a kind of prodigy. Some will have it that 
* it portends the downfal of the French king, and ob- 
* ſerve that the Farthingal appeared in England a lit- 
* tle before the ruin of the Spaniſh monarchy. Others 
* are of opinion that it foretels battle and bloodſhed, 
* and believe it of the ſame prognoſtication as the tail 
* of a blazing ſtar. For my part, I am apt to think 
it is a ſign that multitudes are coming into the world 
rather than going out of it. | 

* The firſt time I ſaw a lady dreſſed in one of theſe 

Vor. II. X petticoats, 
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© petticoats, I could not forbear blaming her in m 
© own thoughts for walking abroad when ſhe was ſo 
© near her time, but ſoon recovered myſelf out of my 
* error, when I found all the modiſh part of the ſex 
© as far gone as herſelf, It is generally thought ſome 
* crafty women have thus betrayed their companions 
© into hoops, that they might make them acceſſary to 
© their own concealments, and by that means eſcape 
© the cenſure of the world: as wary generals have 
© fometimes dreſſed two or three dozen of their friends 
in their own habit, that they might not draw upon 
* themſelves any particular attacks from the enemy. 
The ſtrutting petticoat ſmooths all diſtinctions, levels 
the mother with the daughter, and ſets maids and 
* matrons, wives and widows, upon the ſame bottom, 
© In the mean while, I cannot but be troubled to ſee 
© ſo many well-ſhaped innocent virgins bloated up, 
© and waddling up and down like big-bellied women. 
Should this faſhion get among the ordinary people, 
our public ways would be ſo crowded that we ſhould 
want ſtreet-room: Several congregations of the beſt 
< faſhion find themſelves already very much ſtraitened, 
and if the mode increaſe, I wiſh it may not drive 
many ordinary women into meetings and conven- 
© ticles. Should our ſex, at the ſame time, take it into 
© their heads to wear 'Trunk Breeches (as who knows 
* what their indignation at this female treatment may 
© drive them to!) a man and his wife would fill a whole 
© pew. 

You know, Sir, it is recorded of Alexander the 
Great, that in his Indian expedition he buried ſeveral 
© ſuits of armour, which by his directions were made 
© much too big for any of his ſoldiers, in order to give 
© poſterity an extraordinary idea of him, and make I 
© them believe he had commanded an army of giants. 

I am perſnaded that if one of the preſent petticoats dl 
© happens to be hung up in any repoſitory of curio- th 


© ities, it will lead into the ſame error the generations as 

that lie ſome removes from us; unleſs we can believe - 

our poſterity will think ſo diſreſpectfully of their great 
Poiterity y K a T 
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© grand-mothers, that they made themſelves monſtrous 


to appear amiable. 

c n I ſurvey thig new-faſhioned Rotunda in all 
its parts, I cannot but think of the old philoſopher, 
who, after having entered into an Egyptian temple, 
and looked about for the idol of the place, at length 
# diſcovered a little black monkey inſhrined in the 
' midſt of it, upon which he could not forbear crying 
* out, to the great ſcandal of the worſhippers, What 
' a magnificent palace is here for ſuch a ridiculous in- 
$ habitant! | 

„Though you have taken a reſolution, in one of 
your Papers, to avoid deſcending to particularities of 
© dreſs, I believe you will not think it below you, on 
' ſo extraordinary an occafion, to unhoop the fair ſex, 
and cure this faſhionable tympany that is got amo 
them. I am apt to think the petticoat will ſhrink 
*its own accord at your firſt coming to town ; at 
leaſt a touch of your pen will make it contract itſelf 
' like the ſenſitive plant, and by that means oblige ſe= 
« yeral who are either terrified or aſtoniſhed at this por» 

tentous novelty, and among the reſt, ; 


Tour humble ſervant, &c, 


Frigay, July 27, 171%, phe 
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—— Concordia diſeorr. 


MEN in their nature are much more 

and joyous than men ; whether it be that their 
blood is more refined. their fibres more delicate, and 
their animal ſ pirits more light and volatile; or whether, 
as ſome have imagined, there may not be a kind of 
ſex in the very ſoul, I ſhall not pretend to determine. 
As vivacity is the gift of women, gravity is that of men. 
They ſhould each of them ther keep a watch up- 
No. 128, X a gs 
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on the particular bias which nature has fixed in their 
minds, that it many not Draw too much, and lead 
them out of the paths of reaſon. This will certainly 
happen, if the one in every word and action affects 
the character of being rigid and ſevere, and the other 
of being briſk and airy. Men thould beware of being 
captivated by a kind of favage philoſophy, women by a 
thoughtleſs gallantry. Where theſe. precautions are 
not obſerved, the man often degenerates into a cynic, 
the woman into a coquette: the man grows ſullen 
and moroſe, the woman impertinent and fantaſtical. 
Buy what I have ſaid, we may conclude, men and wo- 
men were made as counterparts to one another, that 
the pains arid anxieties 'of the huſband might be re- 
lieved by the ſprightlineſs and good-humour of the 
wife. When theſe are rightly tempered, care and 
chearfulneſs' go hand in hand; and the family, like a 
ſhip that is duly trimmed, wants neither ſail nor ballaſt. 
Natural hiſtorians obſerve (for whilſt I am in the 
country, I muſt fetch my alluſions from thence), that 
only the male birds have voices ; that their ſongs be- 
gin a little before breeding-time, 'and end a little af- 
ter; that whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, the male 
generally takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough 
within her hearing; and by that means amuſes and 
diverts her with his ſongs during the whole time of 
„„ > TE HD 019 BAITS 
his contract among birds laſts. no longer than till 
a brood of young ones ariſes from it : ſo that in the 
feathered kind, the cares and fatigues of the marrjed 
ſtate, if I may ſocall it, lie principally upon the female. 
On the contrary, as in our ſpecies the man and the 
woman are joined together tor life, and the main 
burden reſts upon the .former, nature has given all 
the little. arts of ſoothing and blandiſhment to the 
female, that ſhe may chear and animate her compa 
nion in a conſtant and aſſiduous application to the ma- 
king a proviſion for his family, and the educating of 
their common children. This however is not to be 
taken ſo ſtridly, as if the ſame duties were not often 
reciprocal, and incumbent on both parties; but only 
„„ 7 1 9 to 
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to ſet forth what ſeems to have been the general in- 
tention of nature, in the different inclinations and en- 
dowments which are beſtowed on the different ſexes. 
But whatever was the reaſon that man and woman 
were made with this variety of temper, if we obſerve 
the conduct of the fair ſex, we find that they chooſe 
rather to aſſociate themſelves with a perſon who re- 
ſembles them in that light and volatile humour which 
is natural to them, than to ſuch as are qualified to mode- 
rate and counterbalance it. It has been anold com- 
plaint, that the coxcomb carries it with them before 
the man of ſenſe. When we ſee a fellow loud and 
talkative, full of inſipid life and laughter, we may ven- 
ture to pronounce him a female favourite. Noiſe and 
flutter are ſuch accompliſhments as they cannot with- 
ſtand. To be ſhort; the paſſion of an ordinary wo- 
man for a man is nothing elſe but ſelf-love diverted up- 
on another object. She would have the lover a woman 
in every thing hut the ſex. I do not know a finer piece 
of ſatire on this part of womankind, than thoſe lines 
of Mr Dryden, oy 11 


Our thoughtleſs ſex is caught by outward form 
And empty noiſe ; and loves itſelf in man. 


This is a ſource of infinite calamities to the ſex, as 
it frequently joins them to men, who in their own 
thoughts are as fine creatures as themſelves, or if t 
chance to be good-humoured, ſerve only to diffipate 
their fortunes, inflame their follies, and aggravate their 
indiſcretionns. nt | 

The ſame female levity is no leſs fatal to them after 
marriage than before. It repreſents to their imagina- 
tions the faithful, pradent huſband as an honeſt, trac- 
table and domeſtic animal; and turns their thoughts 
upon the fine gay gentleman that laughs, ſings, and 
drefſes ſo much more agrecabyx. 

As this irregular vivacity of temper leads aſtray the 
hearts of ordinary women in the choice of their-lovers 
and the treatment of their huſbands, it operates with 
{ne ſame pernicious influence towards their — 
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who are taught to accompliſh themſelves in all thoſe 
fublime perfections that appear captivating in the eye 
of their mother. She admires in her ſon what the 
loved in her gallant ; and by that means contributes 
all ſhe can to perpetuate herſelf in a worthleſs pro- 


ny. 
e younger Fauſtina was a lively jaſtance of this 
ſort of women. Notwithſtandin was married to 
Marcus Aurelius, one of the greateſt, wiſeſt, and beſt 
of the. Roman emperors, ſhe thought a common glz- 
diator much the prettier gentleman ; and had taken 
ſuch care to accompliſh hex ſon Commodus according 
to her own notions of a fine man, that when he aſcend- 
ed the throne of his father, he became the moſt fooliſh 
and abandoned tyrant that was ever placed at the head 
of the Roman empire, ſignalizing himſelf in nothing 
but the fighting of prizes, and knocking out men's 
brains. As he had no taſte of true glory, we ſee hin 
in ſeveral medals and ſtatues which are till extant of 


kim, equipped like a Hercyles, with a club and a lion's 


n. 
I have been led into this Speculation by the charac 
ters I have heard of a country-gentleman and his lady, 
who do not live many miles from Sir Roger. The 
wife is an old coquette, that is always hankering af 
ter the diverſions of the town ; the huſband a mo- 
roſe ruſtick, that frowns * at the name of it. 
The wife is over- run with affectation, the huſband ſunk 
into brutality. The lady cannot bear the noiſe of the 
larks and nightingales, hates your tedious ſummer- 
days, and is fick at the fight of ſhady woods and pur- 
ling ſtreams; the huſband wonders how any one can 
be pleaſed with the fooleries of plays and operas, and 
rails from morning to night at eflenced fops and tawdry 
courtiers. Their children are educated in theſe dit- 
ferent notions of their parents. The ſons follow the 
father about his grounds, while the daughters read 
volumes of love-letters and romances to their mother. 
By this means it comes to paſs, that the girls look up- 
on their father as a clown, and the boys think their 

mother no better than ſhe ſhould be. Ho 
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How different are the lives of 3 
The innocent vivacity of the one is tem come 
poſed by the chearful gravity of the other. The wife 
grows wiſe by the diſcourſes of the huſband, and the 
huſband good-humoured by the converſations of the 
wife. Ariſtus would not be ſo amiable were it not 
for his Aſpaſia, nor Aſpaſia ſo much eſteemed were it 
not for her Ariſtus. ir virtues are blended in 
their children, and diffuſe through the whole family 


J = 99 ſpirit of benevolence, complacency, and ſa- 
tiskaction. 
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Vertentem ſeſc fraftra ſeabere canthum, 


Cum rota ier curra in axe fecunds. 
* el 


Thou, like the hindmoſt chariot- wheels, art curſt 
« Still to be near, but ne'et to be tlie firſt.” “ Du rbrx. 


REA T maſters in painting never care for draw- 
ing people in the faſhion; as very well know- 
ing that the head-dreſs, or periwig; that now prevails, 
and gives a grace to their portraitares at — dy will 
make a very odd figure, and perhaps look monſtrous 
in the eyes of poſterity. For this reaſon they often 
repreſent an illuſtrious perſon in a Roman habit, or 
in ſome other dreſs that never varies. I could with, 
for the ſake of my country friends, that there was 
ſuch a kind of Everlaſting Drapery to be made uſe of 
dy all who live at a certain diſtance from the town, 
and that they would agree upon ſuch faſhions as 
ſhould never be liable to changes and innovations. 
For want of this ſtanding dreſs, a man who takes a 
Journey into the country is as much ſurpriſed, as one 
who walks in a gallery of old family pictures, and finds 
a great a variety of garbs and habits ip the perſons he 
No. 129. converſes 
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converſes with. Did they keep to one conſtant dreſs, 
they would ſometimes be in the faſhion, which they 
never are as matters are managed at preſent: | If in. 
ſtead of running after the mode, they would continue 
fixed in one certain habit, the mode would ſome time 
or other overtake them, as a clock that ſtands till is 
ſure to point right once in twelve hours. In this caſe 
therefore I would adviſe them, as a gentleman did his 
friend who was hunting about the whole town after a 
rambling fellow, If you follow him you will never 
find him, but if you plant yourſelf at the corner of any 
one ſtreet, I will engage it will not be long before you 
T have already touched upon this ſubje& in a Spe- 
culation which ſhews how cruelly the country are led 
aſtray in following the town; and equipped in a ridi- 
culous habit, when they fancy themſelves in the height 
of the mode. Since that Speculation J have received a 
letter (which I there hinted at) from a gentleman who 
is now on the Weſtern Circuit; | 


© Mr SPzCTATOR; qt Hy 5897] 

6 EING a lawyer of the Middle-Temple ;a Corniſh: 
5 B man by birth, I generally ride the weſtern cir 
© cuit for my health, and as L am not interrupted with 
clients, have leiſure to make many 6bſeryations that 
* eſcape the notice of my fellbw-travellers. 

© One of the moſt faſhionable women I met with in 
© all the circuit was my landlady at Stains {where | 
© chanced to be at on a holiday. Her commode was 
© not half a foot high, and her petticoat within ſome 
« yards of a modiſh circumference. In the ſame place 
© I obſerved a young fellow with a tolerable periwig, 
© had it not been covered with a hat that was ſhaped 
in the Ramilie cock. As I proceeded in my journey 
© I obſerved the petticoat grew ſcantier and ſeantier, 
© and about threeſcore miles from London was ſo very 
© unfaſhjonable, that a woman might walk in it with 
out any manner of inconvenience. 

* Not far from Saliſbury I took notice of a juſtice of 
* peace's lady, who was at leaſt ten years behind-hand 
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dress in her dreſs, but as the ſame time as fine as hands 
they could make her. She was flounced and furbelowed 
TP in. from head to foot; every ribbon was wrinkled, and 
tinue * every of 74 — in curl, ſo that ſhe 
time looked like one of thoſe animals which in the country 
till is ve call a Friezland hen. 


Not many miles beyond this place I was informed 


== * that one of the laſt year's little muff had by ſome 
. means or other ſtraggled into thoſe parts, and that 
ne * all the women of taſhion were cutting their old 
of any * muffs in two, or retrenching them, according to the 
e you little model which was got among them. I cannot 
| © believe the report they have theres that it was ſent 
Spe- don franked by a parliament- man in a little 3 
re led but probably by next winter this faſhion will be at 
a ridi- = —_ in the country, when it is quite out at 
KT ndon. 
. The greateſt beau at aur next county ſeſſions was 
n who * dreſſed in a moſt monſtrous flaxen periwig, that was 


made in king William's reign. The - wearer of it 
goes, it ſeems, in his own hair when he is at home, 
*and lets his wig lie in buckle for a whole half year, 


orniſh: chat he may put it on upon occaſion to meet the judges 
, Its in it, | | | | 
Ten II I muſt nat here omit an adventure which happen · 
ns that ed ta us in acountry church upon the frontiers of Corn- 
wall. As we were in the midſt of the ſervice, a lady, 
with in * who is the chief woman of the , and had paſſed 
f PEI. 
e wis congregation in a little $, and a hoo pet- 
5 ſome ticoat. The , who were wonderfully ſtartled 
e place at ſuch a fight, all of them roſe up, Some ſtared at 
Yeriw1g, the prodigious bottom, and ſome at the little top of 
ſhaped WI * this ſtrange dreſs. In the mean time, the lady of 
journey (ll dhe manor filled the area of the church, and walked 
eantier, WI up ta her pew with an unſpeakable ſatisfaction, a- 
ſo very fl , "dſt the whiſpers, conjectures, and aſtoniſhments of 
it with- WI © the whole congregation. 
* Upon our way from hence we ſaw a young fellow 
uſtice of i riding towards us full gallop, with a hob wig and 
ad-hand WW 2 black filken bag tied to it. He ſtopt ſhort at the 
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© coach to aſk us how far the judges were behind us, 
His ſtay was ſo very ſhort, that we had only time th 
* obſerve his new ſilk waiſtcoat, which was unbut - 
* toned in ſeveral places to let us ſce that he had a 
clean ſhirt on, which was ruffled down to his mid. 
dle. | 
From this place, during our progreſs through the 
s moſt weſtern parts of the kingdom, we fancied our. 
$ ſelves in king Charles the Second's reign, the people 
© having made very little variations in their dreſs fince 
* thar time. The ſmarteſt of the country ſquires ap. 
v pear ſtill in the Monmouth-cock, and when they go 
© a-wooing (whether they have any poſt in the militia 
or not) they generally put on a red coat. We were, 
indeed, very much furpriſed, at the place we lay at 
# laſt night, to meet with a gentleman that had accou. 
5 tred himſelf in a night-cap-wig, a coat with long pock- 
6 ets and flit ſleeves, and a pair of ſhoes with high 
$ ſcollop tops ; but we ſoon found by his converſation 
e that he was a perſon who laughed at the ignorance 
and ruſticity of the country people, and was refolved 
to live and die in the mode. | 
© $1R, if you think this account of my travels may 
be of any advantage to the public, I will next yeat 
trouble you with fuch occurrences as I ſhall meet with 
in other parts of England. For I am informed there 
6 are greater curioſities in the northern circuit than 
in the weſtern ; and that a faſhion makes its progreſ 
much ſtower into Cumberland than into Cornwall. 
1 have heard in particular, that the Steenkirk 
arrived but two months ago at Newcaftle, and that 
* there are ſeveral Commodes in thoſe parts which 


' are worth taking a journey thither to ſee.” = 
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ande, July 30, 1711. 


— wats 4 a. „ 


— ern recentes 1 
Conveltare juvat pe, & vivere rap. 


* A ploadering race, Gill eager to iovade, re 
® Oo ſpoil they hve, and make of theft a trade. 


8 I was riding out in the field with my 
friend Si , we ſaw, at a little diſtance 

om us, a troop d Gipſies. Upon the firſt diſcovery 
of them, my friend was in ſome doubt whether be 
would not exert the.juſtixe of the peace upon ſuch a 
band of lawleſs vagrants; but not having his clerk 
wick him, who is a neceſſary counſellor on theſe occa- 
Gons, and fearing that his poultry might fare the worſe 
for it, he let the thought drop; but at the fame time 
gave me a particular account of the 1miſchiefs they do 
in the country, in ſtealing people's goods and ſpoiling 
their ſervants. | If a ſtray piece of linen hangs upon an 
kedge, ſays Sir Roger, they are ſure to have it; if a 
hog loſes his way in the fields, it is ten to ane but he 
becomes their prey ; our geeſe cannot live in peace for 
them; if a man proſecutes them with ſeverity, His hen- 
rooſt is ſure to pay for it. They generally ſtraggle 
into theſe parts about this time of the year; and ſet 
the heads. of our ſervant-maids ſo agog for huſbands, 
that we do not expect to have any buſineſs done as it 
ſhould be, whilſt they are in the country. I have an 
honeſt dairy-maid who croſſes their hands with a piece 
of ſilver every ſummer, and never fails being promiſed 
the handſomeſt young fellowin the pariſh for her pains. 
Your friend the butler has been fool enough to be ſe- 
duced by them; and though he is ſure to loſe a knife, 
a fork, or a ſpoon every time his fortune is told him, 
generally ſhuts himſelf yp in the pantry with an old 
* No. 130. 2 gipſy 
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weet hearts are the things they live upon, which 
beſtow very plentifully upon all thoſe that a them- 
ſelves to them. You ſee now and then ſome hand- 
ſome young jades among them ; the fluts have very 
often white teeth and black eyes. | 

Sir Roger obſerving that I liſtened with great 
tion to his account of a people whe were ſo intirely new 
to me, told me, that if I would, they ſhould tell us 
our fortunes. As I wis very well pleaſed with the 
knight's propoſal, we rode up and communicated our 
hands to them. A Caſſandra of the crew, after having 
examined my lines very diligently, told me, That I loy- 
ed a pretty maid in a corner that I was a woman's 
man ; with ſome other particulars which I do not 
think proper to relate. friend, Sir Roger, alighted 
from his horſe; and ang his palm to two or three 
that ſtood by him, they crumpled it into all ſhapes, and 
diligently ſcanned every wrinkle that could be made in 
it; when one of them, who was older and more ſun- 
burnt than the reſt, told him, that he had a widow 
itt his line of life. Upon which the knight cried, Go, 
Ion an idle baggage; and at the ſame time 
miled upon me. The gipſy finding he was not dif- 

leaſed in his heart, told him, after a farther inquiry into 
Fs hand, that his true-love was conſtant, and that ſhe 
ſhould dream of him to-night. My old friend cried 
piſh, and bid her go on. The gipſy told him that he 
was a bachelor, but would not be ſo long; and that 
he was dearer to ſomebody than he thought, The 
knight ſtill repeated, She was an idle baggage, and bid 
her go on. Ah, maſter, ſays the gipſy, that roguiſh 
leer of your's makes a pretty woman's heart ake; you 
have not that ſimper about the mouth fot nothing,— 
The uncouth gibberiſh with which all this was uttered, 
like the darkneſs of an oracle, made us the more atten- 
tive to it. To be ſhort, the knight left the money 
with her that he had croſſed her hand with, and got 
up again on his horſe. 

As we were _ away, Sir Roger told me, that 
he knew ſeveral ſenſible people who believed _ 
&'P 
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pipſics nom and then foretold very ſtrange things : 
and for half an hour together appeared more jocund 
than ordinary; Inthe height of his good- humour, meet- 
ing a common upon the road who was no con- 
jurer, as he went to relieve him he found his pocket was 
picked; that being a kind of paltniſtry at which this 
race of vermin are very dextefous. 

I might here entertain my readers with hiſtorical 
remarks on this idle profligate people, who-infeft all 
the countries of Europe, and live in the midſt of go- 
vernments in a kind of commonwealth by themſelves. 
But inſtead of entering into obſervations of this nature, 
I ſhall fill the remaining part of my Paper with a ſtory, 
which is ſtill freſh in Holland, and was printed in one of 
our monthly accounts about twerity years ago. * As 
the Trekſchuyt, or H -boat, which carries paſ- 
ſengers from Leyden to Amſterdam, was putting off, 
a boy running along the ſide of the canal deſired to 
* be taken in; which the maſter of the boat refuſed, 
© becauſe the lad had not money enough to pay the 
* uſual. fare. An eminent merchant being pleaſed with 
the looks of the boy, and ſecretly touched with com- 
paſſion towards him, paid the money for him, and 
* ordered him to be taken on board. Upon talking 
' with him afterwards, he found that he could ſpeak 
* readily in three or four languages, and learned upon 
further examination that he was ſtolen away when 
che was a child by a gipſy, and had rambled ever 
© ſince with a gang of thoſe ſtrollers up and down ſe- 
veral parts of Europe. It happened that the mer- 
* chant, whoſe heart ſeems, to have inclined towards 
the boy by a ſecret kind of inſtin, had himſelf loſt 
' a child ſome before, The parents, after a long 
ſearch for him, gave him for drowned in one of the 
* canals with which that country aboungs ; and the 
mother was ſo afflicted at the loſs of a fine boy, who 
was her only ſon, that ſhe died for grief of it. Upon 
* laying together all particulars, and examining the ſe- 
'veral moles and marks by which the mother uſed to 
* deſcribe the child when he was firſt miſſing, the boy 
proved to be the ſon of the merchant whoſe heart 


had 
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had ſo unaccountably melted at the ſight. of kim 
© The lad was very well pleaſed to find a father 

© was ſo rich, and likely: to leave him a good eſtate: 
the father on the other hand was RL delight- 
ed to ſee a ſon return to him, whom he had given 
« for loſty with ſuch a ſtrength of conſtitution arp- 
* neſs of underſtanding, and {kill in languages, Here 
the printed; (tory leaves off: but if 1 may give credit 
to reports, our linguiſt having received ſuch. extraor- 
dinary rudiments towards a good eduratian, was after- 
wards trained up in every, thing that becomes a gentle- 
man z wenting off by little and little all the vicious ha- 
bits and practices chat he had been uſed to in the 
courle of his peregrinations. Nay, it ia fads that he 
has ſince been employed in foreign. courts upon national 
buſineſs, with great reputation to Rimſelf and honour 
to thoſe who ſent him, and that he has viſited ſeveral 
countries. as a public miniſter, in which he. formerly 
wandered as a giply. | $6" og 
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T is uſual for a man who loves country ſports to 

preſerve the game in his own grounds,” and divert 
himſcif upon thoſe that belong to his neighbour. My 
friend, Sir Roger, generally goes two or three mile: 
from his houſe, and gets into the frontiers of his eſtate, 
before he beats about in ſearch of à hare or partfiage, 
on purpoſe to ſpare his own fields, where he is always 
fure of tinding diverfion, when the worſt comes to the 
worſt. By this means the breed about his bouſe has 
time to increaſe and multiply, beſides that the ſport 1 
the more 'agreeable where the game is the harder to 
B * No 131. come 
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«ome at, and dots not- hie fo thick as te, produce 
perplexity or confuſion in the purſuit. For theſe — 
{ons the country gentleman; like the fax, ſeldom preys 

near Nis wr e $15. 20 ee ee 
In the ſame manner I have made a month's excur- 
fon out ok the town, which u the great field of game 
for ſportſmen of my ſpecies; to try my fortune in the 
country, where I have ſtarted ſeveral ſubjects, and 
hunted them down, with ſome pleaſure to myſelf, and 
] hope to others. I am here forted to uſe a great 
d-al of diligence before I can {pring any thing to my 
mind, whereas in town, whilſt I am following one 
character, it is ten to one but I am croſſed in my way 
by another; and put up ſuch a variety of old creatures 
in both Texes, that they foil the ſcent of one another, 
nd pttrzle the chacd. My greateft difficulty in the 
country" is to find ſport, and in town to chooſe it. In 
the meart time, as I have given a whole month's reſt 
to the cities of London and Weſtminſter, I promiſe 
5 abundance of new game upon my return thi- 

t. LE: N 11 | 


It is indeed high time for me to leave the country, 
ſince T find the whole neighbourhood begin to grow 
— rery inquiſitive after my name and character: my love 
of ſolitnds, taciturnity, and particular way of lite, ha- 
ring raiſed u curiofity in all theſe parts. 

The notions which have been framed of me are va- 
nous ; Tome look | me as a d. ſome as 
rery modeſt, and one as very melancholy Will. 
Wimble, as my friend the butler: tells me, obſerving 
ts to me very much alone, and extremly filent when I am 
divert in company, is afraid I have killed a man. The coun- 

My try people ſeem to ſuſpe& me for a conjurer ; and ſome 
miles of them, hearing of the viſit which 1 made to Moll 
ſtate, White, will needs have it that Sir Roger has bronght 
FLQge 4 down a cunning man with” him, to cure the old wo- 
ways BY min, and free the country from her charms. 80 
to the that the character which I go under in part of the 
fe ba BY neichbourhood, js what they here call a white witch. 
. A juſtice of peace, who Hes about five miles — 
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and is not of Sir Roger's party, has it ſeems ſaid twice 
or thrice at his table, he wiſhes Sir Roger does 
not harbour a Jeſuit in his houſe, and that he thinks 
the gentlemen of the country would do very well to 
make me give ſome account of myſelf. - 

2 the other ſide, ſome of "a Roger's 7 
aid the old knight is impoſed upon by a i 
fellow, and as they have heard that he converſes — 

miſcuouſly when he is in town, do not know but 
has brought down with him ſome diſcarded Whig, 
that is ſullen, and ſays nothing becauſe he is out of 
place. Such is the variety of opinions which are here 
entertained of me, ſo that I paſs among ſome for 2 
diſaffeted perſon, and among others for a popiſh 
N among ſome for a wizard, and among others 
or a murderer ; and all this for no other reaſon, that 
I can imagine, but becauſe I do not hoot and halloo, 
and make a noiſe. It is true, my friend Sir Roger 
tells them, That it is my way, and that I am only 
a philoſopher : but this will not mig ther, They 
think there is more in me than he diſcovers, and that 

I do not hold my tangue for ing. 
For theſe and other reaſons I ſet out for Lon · 
don to-morrow, having found by experience that the 
country is nat à place for a on of my temper, 
who does not loye jollity, and what they call good 
neighbourhood. A man that is out of humour 
when an unexpected gueſt breaks in upon him, 
and does not care for ſacrificing an afternoon to eve- 
chance-comer, that will be the maſter of his own 
time, and the purſuer of his own inclinations, makes 
but a very unſociable figure in this kind of lite, 
I ſhall therefore retire into the town, if I may make uſe 
of that phraſe, and get into the crowd again as faſt 28 
I can, in order to be alone. I can there raiſe what 
Speculations I pleaſe upon others without being obſer- 
ved myſelf, and at the ſame time enjoy all the advan- 
tages of company, with all the privileges of ſolitude. 
In the mean while, to finiſh the month, and conclude 
theſe my rural Speculations, I ſhall here inſert a let 
ter from my friend Will. Honeycomb, who 17 
ve 


to 
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lived a month for theſe forty years out of the ſmoke 
of London, and rallies me after his way upon my coun» 
try life, | | . 
Dear Sac, e e 
I Suppoſe this letter will find thee. picking of daiſies, 
1 or ſmelling to a lock of hay, or paſſing away thy 
time in ſome innocent country diverſion. of the like 
* nature. I have however orders from the club to 
* ſummon thee up to town, being all of us curſedly a- 
« fraid thou wilt not be able to reliſh our company, 
© after thy converſations with Moll White and Will. 
© Wimble, Pr'ythee do not ſend us up any more 
* ſtories of a cock and a bull, nor frighten the town 
© with ſpirits and witches. Thy Speculations begin to 
ſmell confoundedly of woods and meadows. If thou 
© doſt not come up quickly, we ſhall conclude that 
© thou art in love with one of Sir Roger's dairy-maids. 
© Service to the knight. Sir Andrew is grown the 
© cock of the club ſince he left us, and if he does not 
return quickly will make every mother's ſon of us 
commonwealth's· men. | 

Dear SPEC, : 

© thine eternally, 


© Wilt. Hoxtrcoun.' 


Fi. 


Saturday, Auguſt 4, 1711“. 
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Eft brevitate opus, ut currat ſontentia=—= =. 

Hor. 1. Sat. x. 9. 
„ Let brevity diſpatch the rapid thought.” 

| Have ſomewhere read of an eminent perſon, who 

* uſed in his private offices of devotion to give thanks 


to heaven that he was born a Frenchman: for my 
Vol. II. 2 ; No. 135. 
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own part, I look upon it as a peculiar bleffing that 1 
was born an Engliſhman. Among many other rea- 
ſons, I think myſelf very happy in my country, as the 
language of it 15 wonderfully adapted to a man who 
is ſparing of his words, and an enemy to loquarcity. 
As I have frequently reflected on my good fortune 
in this particular, I thall communicate to the public 
my Speculations upon the Engliſh tongue, not doubt- 
ing but they will be acceptable to all my curious read- 


ers. 1 

The Englifh delight in ſilence more than any other 
European nation, if the remarks which are made on 
us by foreigners are true. Our diſcourſe is not kept 
up in converfation, but falls into more pauſes and in- 
tervals than in our neighbouring countries: as it is ob- 
ſerved, that the matter of our writings is thrown much 
cloſer together, and lies in a narrower compaſs than is 
ofual in the works of foreign authors: for, to favour 
our natural taciturnity, when we are obliged to utter 
our thoughts, we do it in the ſhorteſt way we are a 
ble, and give as quick a birth to our conceptions a3 
poſſile. 

This humour ſhews itſelf in ſeveral remarks that we 
may make upon the Engliſh language. As firſt of al! 
by its abounding in monoſyllables, which gives us an 
opportunity of delivering our thoughts in few ſounds. 
This indeed takes off from the elegance of our tongue, 
but at the ſame time expreſſes our ideas in the readieſt 
manner, and conſequently anfwers the firſt deſign of 
ſpeech better than. the multitude of ſyllables, which 
make the words of other languages more tuneable and 
ſonorous. The ſounds of our Engliſh words are com: 
monly like thoſe of ſtring muſic, ſhort and tranſient, 
which riſe and periſh upon a ſingle touch; thoſe of 
other languages are like the notes of wind- inſtruments, 
ſweet and ſwelling, and lengthened out into variety of 
modulation. | | | 

In the next place we may obſerve, that where the 
words are not monoſyllables, we often make them ſo, 
as much as hes in our power, by our rapidity of pro- 
nunciation: as it generally happens in moſt of _ 
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long words which are derived from the Latin, where 
we contract the length, of the ſyllables that gives them 
a grave and ſolemn air in their own language, to make 
them more proper for diſpatch, and more conformable 
to the genius of our tongue Thus we may find in a nul; 
titude of words, as Liberty, Conſpitacy, Theatre, 
Orator, &c. | | 

The ſame natural averſion, to loquacity has of late 
years made a very cgnſiderable alteration in our lan- 
guage, by cloſing, in one ſyllable, the termination of 
our præterperfect tenſe, as in theſe words, ** drown'd, 
« walk'd, arriv'd,” for ** drowned, walked, arrived,” 
which has very much disfigured the tongue, and turned 
a tenth part of our ſmootheſt words into ſo many 
cluſters of conſonants. This is the more remarkable, 
becauſe the want of yowels in our language has been 
the general complaint of our politeſt authors, who 
nevertheleſs are the men that bave made theſe re- 
trenchments, and conſequently very much increaſed 
our for mer ſcarcity. | 

This reflection on the words that end in ed, I have 
heard in converſation from one of the greateſt geniyſes 
this age has produced. I think we way adi to the 
foregoing obſervation, the change which has happened 
in our language, by the abbreviation of ſeveral words 
that are terminated in eth, by ſubſtituting an s in the 
room of the laſt ſyllable, as in “ drowns, walks, ar- 
e rives,” and innumerable other words, which in the 
pronunciation of our forefathers were “ drowneth, walk- 
* eth, arriveth.” This has wonderfully. multiplied a 
letter which was before too frequent in the Engliſh 
tongue, and added to that hiſſing in our lauguage, - 
which is .taken ſo much notice of by foreigners ; but 
at the ſame time humours our taciturnity, and eaſes us, 
of many ſuperfluous ſyllables. png” 

I might here obſeve, that the ſame ſingle letter on 
many occaſions does the office of a whole word, and 
repreſents the his or her of our forefathers. There, 
5 no doubt but the eat of a toreigner, which is the beſt 


judge in this caſe, would very much diſapprove of ſuch 


unovations, which indeed we do. ourſelves in ſome 
a. © 6 
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meaſure, by retaining the old termination in writing, | 
and in all the ſolemn offices of our religion. 
As inthe inſtances I have given we have epitomized 
many of our particular words to the detriment of our f 
tongue, ſo on other occaſions we have drawn two d 
words into one, which has likewiſe very much untu- 
ned our language, and clogged it with conſonants, as g 
s mayn't, can't, ſhan't, won't,” and the like, for * may n 
ic not, can not, ſhall not, will not, &c. n 
It is perhaps this humour of ſpeaking no more than tc 

we needs muſt, which has ſo miſerably curtailed ſome ir 
of our words, that in familiar writings and converſations is 
they often loſe all but their firſt ſyllables, as in mob. ſp 
<< rep. pos. incog.“ and the like: and as all ridiculous ot 
words make their firſt entry into à language by fami- w 
liar phraſes, I dare not anſwer for theſe, that they ni 
will not in time be looked upon as a part of our tongue, an 
We ſee ſome of our poets have been ſo indiſcreet as to 
to imitate Hudibras's doggrel expreſſions in their ſeri. 
ous compoſitions, by throwing out the ſigns of our 
ſubſtantives which are eſſential to the Engliſh language, 
Nay, this humour of ſhortening our language had « once 
run ſo far, that ſome of our celebrated authors, amon 
whom we may reckon Sir Roger L'Eſtrange in parti 
cular, began to prune their words of all fuperfluou; 
letters, as they termed them, in order to adjuſt the 
ſpelling to the pronunciation; which would have con- 
— all our etymologies, and have quite deſtroyed 
our tongue. 

We may here likewiſe obſerve that dur proper names, 
when familiarized in Engliſh, e dwindle to 
monoſyllables, whereas in other modern languages 
they receive a ſofter turn on this occafion, by the ad- 
dition of à new ſyllable, Nick in Italian is Nicolini, 
tack in French fond and ſo of the reſt. | 
There is another particular in our language which is 
a great inſtance of our frugality of 'words, and that is 
the ſuppreſſing of ſeveral particles which muſt be pro- V 
duced in other tongues to make a ſentence intelligible. 

This often perplexes the beſt writers, when they find W +. 
the relatives hem, which, or they, at their mercy, ens 
paige | whethe: 
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whether they may have admiſſion or not; and will 
never be decided until we have ſomething like an Aca- 
demy, that by the beit authorities and rules drawn 
from the analogy of languages ſhall ſettle all contro- 
rerſies between Grammar and Idiom. 

I have only conſidered our language as it ſhews the 
genius and natural temper. of the Engliſh, which is 
modeſt, thoughtful, and fincere, and which perhaps 
may recommend the people, though it has ſpoiled the 
tongue. We might perhaps carry the fame thought 
into other languages, and deduce a great part of what 
is peculiar to them from the genius of the people who 
ſneak them. It is certain, the light talkative humour 
of the French has not a little infected their tongue, 
which might be ſhewn by many inſtances ; as the ge- 
nius of the Italians, which is ſo much addicted to muſic 
and ceremony, has moulded all their words and phraſes 
to thoſe particular uſes. The ſtatelineſs and gravity 
of the Spaniards ſhews itſelf to perſection in the ſo- 
jemnity of their language; and the blunt, honeſt hu- 
mour of the Germans, ſounds better in the roughneſs 


of the High-Dutch, than it would in a politer tongue. 


Saturday, September 1, 17117. 


| — 


—0mnemn, guæ nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortales hebetat viſus tibi, & humiga circùm 
Caligat, nubem eripiam —— Virg. En. ii. 604. 


* The cloud which, intercepting the clear light, 
«* Hangs o'er thy eyes, and blunts thy mortal ſight, 
« I will remove” —— 


HEN I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up ſeve- 
ral oriental manuſcripts, which I have ſtill by 
me. Among others I met with one intitled, The Vi- 
nons of Mirza, which I have read over with great 

| No, 159. pleaſure. 
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leaſure. I intend to give it to the public when I 
. no other entertainment for them; and ſhall be- 
gin with the firſt viſion, which I have tranſlated word 
tor ward as follows, x | 


ce N the fifth day of the moon, which according 
C to the cuſtom of my forefathers I always keep 
© holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up my 
* morning devotions, I aſcended the high hills of Bag. 
dat, in order to paſs the reſt of the day in meditation 
and prayer. As I was here airing myſelf on the tops 
« of the mountains, I fell into a profound contempl:- 
tion on the vanity of human life; and paſſing from one 
thought to another, Surely, ſaid I, man is but a ſha- 
dow, and life a dream. Whilſt I was thus muſing, 
I caſt my eyes towards the ſummit of a rock that was 
© not far from me, where I diſcovered one in the habit 
of a ſhepherd, with a little muſical. inſtrument in his 
hand. As I looked upon him he applied it to his 
© lips and began to play upon it. The found of it was 
* exceeding ſweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpreſſibly melodious, and altogether dit- 
« ferent from any thing I had ever heard. Afney put 
me in mind of thoſe heavenly airs that are played to 
the departed fouls of good men upon their firſt arri- 
val in paradiſe, to wear out the impreſſions of the 
* laſt agonies, and qualify them for the pleaſures of 
that happy place. My heart melted away in fecret 

* raptures. | 
6 I had been often told that the rock before me was 
the haunt of a Genius; and that ſeveral had been en 
©tertained with muſic who had paſſed by it, but never 
« heard that the muſician had before made himſelf 
* viſible. When he had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe 
* tranſporting airs which he played, to taſte the plea- 
© ſures of his converſation, as I looked upon him like 
© one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and by the wa- 
© ving of his hand direged me to approach the place 
< where he ſat. I drew near with that reverence which 
© is due to a ſuperior nature; and as my heart was 
entirely ſubdued by the captivating ſtrains I had 115 1 
e 
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© fell don at his feet and wept. The Genius ſmiled 
© upon me with a look of compaſſion and affability 
that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once 
diſpelled all the fears and apprehenſions with which 
© I approached him. He liſted me from the ground; 
and taking me by the hand, Mirzah, faid he, I have 
heard thee in thy ſoliloquies; follow me. 

He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the 
© rock, and placing me on the top of it, Caſt thy eyes 
« eaſtward, ſaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. $, 
« ſee, ſaid I, a huge valley, and a igious tide 
© water rolling .* it. The A as thou ſeeſt, 
© {aid he, is the vale of miſery, and the tide of water 
that thou ſeeſt is part of the great tide of eternity. 
What is the reaſon, ſaid I, that the tide I ſee riſes out 
* of a thick miſt at one end, and again loſes itſelf 
tina thick miſt at the other? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid 
he, is that portion of eternity which is called Time, 
« meaſured out by the ſun, and reaching from the be- 
« ginning of the world to its conſummation. Examine 
now, ſaid he, this ſea that is bounded with darkneſs 
« at both ends, and tell me what thou diſcovereſt in it. 
l ſee a bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding in the midſt of the tide. 
The bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is Human Life; con- 
ſider it attentively. Upon a more leiſureiy ſurvey of 
it, I found that it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten en- 
tire arches, with ſeveral broken arches, which, added 
to thoſe that were entire, made up the number about 
an hundred. As I was counting the arches, the 
Genius told me that this bridge conſiſted at firſt of a 
' thouſand arches ; but that a great flood ſwept away 
© the reſt, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition 
I now beheld it. But tell me further, ſaid he, what 
thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee multitudes of people 
* paſſing over it, faid I. and a black cloud hanging on 
each end of it. As I looked more attentively, I ſaw 
ſeveral of the paſſengers dropping through the bridge 
into the great tide that flowed underneath it: and 
* upon farther examination, perceived there were in- 
* numerable —— that lay concealed in the bridge, 
which the paſſengers no ſooner trod upon, but they 
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fell through them into the tide and immediately di. # nit 
+ appeared. Theſe hidden pit-falls were ſet very thick 
at the entrance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of ple 
© no ſooner broke through the cloud, but many — 
fell into them. They grew thinner, towards the ma 
middle. but multiplied and lay cloſer together towards mc 
the end of the arches that were entife. de- 
* There were indeed ſome perſons, but their number tos 
was very ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling Lo. 
march on the broken atches, but fell through one his 
* after another, being quite tired and ſpent with ſo Wl © caſl 
© long a walk. | bea 
] paſſed ſome time in the contemplation of this Wi (it. 
« wonderful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects or! 
* which it preſented. My heart was filled with a deep per 
«* melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in Wi © vas 
the midſt of mirth and jollity, and catching at every the 
© thing that ſtood by them to ſave themſelves. Some fort 
« were looking up towards the heavens. in a thoughtful Wi © ada 
« poſture, and in the midſt of a ſpeculation ſtumbled WF ing 
and fell out of ſight. Multitudes were very huſy in 
the purſuit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes and 
« danced before them; but often when they thought 
« themſelves within the reach of them,; their footing 
failed, and down they ſunk. In this confuſion ot 
objects, I obſerved ſome with ſcimitars in their hands, 
and others with urinals, who ran to and fro upon 
© the bridge, thruſting ſeveral perſons on trap-doors 
« which did not ſeem to lie in their way, and which 
they might have eſcaped had they not been thus for- 
«£ ced upon them. 8 tile 
© The Genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf on this me- 
* lancholy proſpect, told me I had dwelt long enough 
© upon it. Take thine eyes off the bridge, ſaid he, 
and tell me if thou yet ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not 
* comprehend. Upon looking up, What mean, ſaid |, 
©thoſe great flights of birds that are perpetually ho 
© vering about the bridge, and ſettling upon it from 
time to time? I ſee vultures, harpies, ravens, cor- 
« morants, and, among many other feathered creatures, 
© ſeveral little winged boys, that perch in great num. 
© bers upon the middle arches, Theſe, ſaid the Ce. 
nius, 
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nius, are Envy, Avarice, Superſtition; Defpair; Love, 
3 like cares and paſſions that infeſt Human 
6 To e. f f 1 TETY 

© I here fetched a deep ſigh. Alas, ſaid I, man was 
made in vain! how is he given away to miſery and 
mortality tortured in life and ſwallowed up in 
( death! The Genius being moved with compathon 
towards me, hid me quit ſo uncomfortable a proſpect : 
Look no more, ſaid he, on man in the firſt ſtage of 
his exiſtence, in his ſetting out for eternity z but 
*caſt thine eye on that thick miſt into which the tide 
( bears the ſeveral generations of mortals that fall into 
'it, I directed my fight as I was ordered, and (whether 


or no the good Genius ſtrengthened it with any ſu- 


' peryatural force, or diflipated part of the miſt that 
' was before too thick for the eye to penetrate) I ſaw 
the valley opening at the farther end, and ſpreading 
forth into an immenſe ocean, that had a huge rock of 
' adamant running through the midſt of it, and divid- 
ing it into two equal parts. The clouds ſtill reſted 
Lon one half of it, inſomuch that I could diſcover 
nothing in it: but the other appeared to me à vaſt 
i ocean planted with innumerable 'Hlands, that were 
covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with 
2 thouſand: little ſhining ſeas that ran among them. 
] could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious babits with 
garlands upon their heads, paſſing among the trees, 
dying down by the ſides of fountains, or reſting on 
beds of flowers; and could hear a confuſed harmony of 
' ſinging birds, falling waters, human voices, and mu- 
ical inſtruments. Gladneſs grew in me upon the 
' diſcovery of ſo delightful a ſcene. I wiſhed for the 
wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to thoſe 
happy ſeats ; but the Genius told me there was na 
Pillage to them, except through the Gates of Death 
that I faw opening every moment upon the bridge. 
The iſlands, ſaid he, that lie ſo freſh and green be- 
' fore thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean 
appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt ſee, are more i 
number than the ſands on the ſea-thore ; there are 
myriads of iſlands behind thoſe which thou here dif. 
Vol, II, Aa covereft 
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* coyereſt, reaching farther than thine eye, or even 
< thine imagination can extend itſelf. Theſe are the 
* manſions of good men after death, who according to 
© the degree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, 
are diſtributed ng theſe ſeveral iſlands, which 
« abound with pleaſures of different kinds and degrees, 
* ſuitable to the reliſhes and perfections of thoſe who 
© are ſettled in them; every iſland is a paradiſe accon- 
© modated to its reſpective inhabitants. Are not theſe, 
O Mirzah, habitations worth contending for? Does 
© life appear miſerable, that gives thee opportunities of 
© earning ſuch a reward? Is death to be feared, that 
vill convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence ? Think 
© not man was made in vain, who has ſuch an Eternity 
© reſerved for him. I gazed with inexpreſſible plez- 
* ſure on theſe happy iſlands. At length, ſaid I, — 
me now, I beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie hid under 
© thoſe dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other 
« ſide of the rock of adamant. The Genius making 
me no anſwer, I turned about to addreſs myſelf to 
him a ſecond time, but I found that he had left 
* me; I then turned again to the viſion which I had 
been ſo long contemplating ; but inſtead of the rol- 
ling tide, the arched bridge, and the happy iſlands, 
«© I ſaw nothing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, 
, 2 oxen, ſheep, and camels, grazing upon the fide: 
6 it. ö "AE 
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Monday September 3, 1711“. 
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— ' atgie 6+ 
Magna ſonaturum, des nominis buj us bonvrem. 
| "T2. Hor. I Sat. iv. 43+ 


i On him confer the Poet's ſacred name, 
« Whole lofty voice declares the heaveoly flame.” 


HERE is no character more frequently given to 

a writer, than that of being a Genius. I have 
heard many à little ſonnetteer called a fine genius. 
There is not a heroic ſcribbler in the nation that has 
not his admirers who think him a great genius; and as 
tor your ſmatterers in tragedy, there is ſcarce a man 
among them who is not cried up by one. or other tor 
a prodigious gentuf, | 

My deſign in this Paper is to conſider what is pro- 
perly a great Geaius, and to throw ſome thoughts to- 
gether on ſo uncommon a ſubject. 

Among great Geniuſes thoſe few draw the ad mira- 
tion of all the world upon them, and ſtand up as the 
prodigies of mankind, who by the mere ſtrength of na- 
tural parts, and without any aſſiſtance of art or learning, 
have produced works that were the delight of cheir 
own times, and the wonder of poſterity, There ap- 
pears ſomething nobly wild and extravagant in theſe 
great natural Geniuſes, that is infinitely more beauti- 
ful than all the turn and poliſhing of what the French 
call a Bel Eſprit, by which they would expreſs a Ge- 
nius refined by converſation, reflection, and the read- 
ing of the moſt polite authors. The greateſt Genius 
which runs through the arts and ſciences, takes a kind 
of tincture from them, and falls unavoidably into imi - 
tation. — R 

Many of theſe natural Geniuſes that were ne- 
ver diſciplined and broken by rules of art, are to be 
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found among the ancients, and in particularamong thoſe 
of the more eaſtern parts of the world. Homer has in- 
numerable flights that Virgil was not able to reach; and 
in the Old Teſtament we find ſeveral paſſages more ele- 
vated and ſublime than any in Homer. At the ſame 
time that we allow a greater and more daring Genius 
to the Ancients; we muſt own that the greateft of them 
very much failed in, or, if you will, that they were 
much above the nicety and correctneſs of the moderns, 
In their ſimilitudes and alluſions, provided there was 
a likeneſs, they did not much trouble themſelves about 
the decency of the compariſon: thus Solomon reſem- 
bles the Noſe of his beloved to the Tower of Lebanon 
which looketh towards Damaſcus ; as the coming of 
a thief in the night is a ſimilitude of the ſame kind in 
the New Teſtament. It would be endleſs to make 
collections of this nature; Homer illuſtrates one of his 
heroes encompaſſed with the enemy, by an Aſs in a 
field of corn that has his ſides belaboured by all the 
boys of the village without ſtirring a foot for it: and 
another of themtoſſing to and fro in his bed and'burn- 
ing with reſentment, to a piece of fleſh broiled on the 
coals. This particular failure in the Ancients opens 
a large field of raillery to the little wits, who can laugh 
at an indecency but not reliſh the ſublinie in theſe ſort 
of writings. The preſent —_— of Perſia, confor- 
mable to this eaſtern way of thinking, amidſt a great 
many pompous titles, denominates himſelf the Sun f 
Glory, and the Nutmeg of Delight: In ſhort, to cut off 
all cavilling againſt the Ancients, and particularly thoſe 
of the warmer climates, who had moſt heat and life 
in their imaginations, we are to conſider that the rule 
of obſerving what the French call the Bienſeance'in an 
alluſion, has been found out of later years, and in the 
colder regions of the world ; where we would make 
ſome amends for our want of force and ſpirit, by a 
ſcrupulous nicety and exaQneſs in our compoſitions. 
Our countryman Shakeſpear was à remarkable inſtance 
of this firſt kind of great Geniuſes. 

I cannbt quit this head without obſerving that Pin- 
dar was a great" Genius of the firſt claſs, who was hut- 

| ri 
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fied on by a natural fire and impetuoſity to vaſt con- 
ceptions of things and noble fallies of imagination. 
At the ſame time, can any thing be more ridicalous 
than for men of a ſober and moderate fancy to imitate- 
this poet's way of writing in thoſe monſtrous compe- 
ſitions which go among us under the name of Pin- 
darics ? When I ſee people copying words, which, as 
Horace has repreſented them, are ſingular in their 
kind, and inimitable; when I ſee men following irre- 
gularities by rule, and by che little tricks of art ſtrain- 
ing after the moſt unbounded flights of nature, I can- 
not but apply to them that paſſage in Terence: | 

icerta hec ſi tu poſtules 

Ratione cert4 facere, mhilo plus agas, | 

Puam ſi des operam, ut cum ratione inſanias. 

| en Eun, Act. 1. Sc. 1. 
«« You may as well pretend to be mad and in 

© ſenſes at the ſame time, as to think of reducing 

theſe uncertain things to any certainty by reaſon. 

In ſhort, a modern Pindaric writer, compared with 
Pindar, is like a ſiſter among the Camiſars + compared 
with Virgil's Sibyl: There is the diſtortion, grimace; 
and outward figure, but nothing of that divine im- 
pulſe which raiſes the mind above itſelf, and makes the 
ſounds more than human. 

There is another kind of great Geriiuſes which IT 
ſhall place in a ſecond claſs, not as I think them in- 
ferior to the firſt, but only for diſtinction's ſake, as 
they are of a different kind. This ſecond claſs of great 


Geniuſes are thoſe that have formed themſelves by 


rules, and ſubmitted the greatneſs of their natural ta- 
lents-to the corrections and reſtraints of art. Such 
among the Greeks were Plato and Ariſtotle ; among 
the Romans, Virgil and Tully ; among the Engliſh, 
Milton and Sir Francis Bacon. 


The Genius in both theſe claſſes of authors may be 
83 ä equally 


tA fet of Eathuſlaſts who came from France into England 
about the year 1707. | 
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equally great, but ſhews itſelf after a different manner, 
In the firſt it is like a rich ſoil in a happy climate, that 
produces a whole wilderneſs of noble plants riſing in 
a thouſand beautiful landſcapes, without any certain 
order or regularity. In the other it is the ſame rich 
ſoil under the fame happy climate, that has been laid 
out in walks and parterres, and cut into ſhape and 
beauty by the ſkill of the gardener. | 

. The great danger in theſe latter kind of Geniuſes, 
is, leſt they cramp their own abilities too much by 
imitation, and form themſelves altogether upon mo- 
dels, without giving the full play to their own natural 
parts. An imitation of the beſt authors is not to'com- 
pare with a good original; and I believe we may ob- 
ſerve that very few writers make an extraordinary 
figure in the world; who haye not ſomething in their 
way of thinking or expreſſing themſelves, that is pe- 
culiar to them, and intirely their own. | 

It is odd to conſider what great Geniuſes are ſome- 
times thrown away upon trifles. 

I once ſaw a ſhepherd; ſays a famous Italian author, 
who uſed to divert himſelf in his ſolitudes with toſſing 
up eggs and catching them again without breaking 
them; in which he had arrived to ſo great a degree 
of perfection, that he would keep up four at a time 
for ſeveral minutes together playing in the air, and 
falling into his hand by turns. I think, ſays the au- 
thor, I never ſaw a greater ſeverity than in this man's 
tace ; for by his wonderful perſeverance and applica 
tion, he had contracted the ſeriouſrieſs and gravity of 
a privy-counſellor; and I could not but reflect with 
myſelf, that the ſame aſſiduity and attention, had they 
been rightly applied, might have made him a greater 
mathematician than Archimedes, 


N edneſday, 
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—  — -Servetur ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, & fabi conſlet. 
28 Hor. Ars Poet. v. 126. 


« Keep one conſiſtent plan from end to end.” 


OTHING that is not a real crime makes a man 
appear ſo contemptible and little in the eyes of 
the world as Inconſtancy, eſpecially when it reg 
religion or party. In either of theſe caſes, though 
2 man perhaps does but his duty in changing his 
fide, he not only makes himſelf hated by thoſe he 
left, but is ſeldom heartily eſteemed by thoſe he comes 
over to. 

In theſe great articles of life, therefore, a man's con- 
viction ought to be very ſtrong, and if poſſible ſo well 
timed that worldly advantages may ſeem to have no 
ſhare in it, or mankind will be ilnatured enough to 
think he. does not change fides out of principle, but 
either out of levity of temper or proſpects of intereſt. 
Converts and renegadoes of all kinds thould take parti- 
cular care to let the world ſee they act upon honourable 
motives z or whatever approbations they may receive 
from themſelves, and applauſes from theſe they converſe 
with, they may be very well aſſured that they are the 
ſcom of all goof men, and the public marks of infany 
and deriſion. 

Irreſolution in the ſchemes of life which offer them- 
ſelves to our choice, and Inconſtancy in purſuing them, 
are the greateſt and moſt univerſal cauſes of all our diſ- 
quiet and unhappineſs. When ambition pulls one 
way, intereſt another, inclination a third, and perhaps 
reaſon contrary to all, a man is likely to paſs his time 
but ill who has ſo many different parties to pleaſe. 
When the mind hovers among ſuch a variety of al- 
\urements, one had better ſettle on a way of life that 
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is not the very beſt we might have choſen, than grow 
old without determining our choice, and go out of the 
world as the greateſt part of mankind do, before we 
have reſolved how tolive in it. There is but one me- 
thod of ſetting ourſelves at reſt in this particular, and 
that is by adhering ſtedfaſtly to one great end as the 
chief and ultimate aim of all our purſuits. If we are 
ſirmly- reſolved to live up to the dictates of reaſon, 
without any regard to wealth, reputation, or the like 
confiderations, any more than as they fall in with our 
principal — we may go through life with ſteadi. 
nefs and pleaſure; but if we act by ſeveral broken 
views, and will not only be virtuous, but wealthy, po- 
pular, and every thing that has a value ſet upon it 
by the world, we ſhall live and die in miſery and re. 
pentance. e | 
One would take more than ordinary care to guard 
one's ſelf againſt this particular imperfection, becauſe 
it is that which our nature very ſtrongly inclines us 
to; for if we examine ourſelves thoroughly, we ſhall 
find that we are the moſt changeable beings in the uni. 
verſe. In reſpect of our underſtanding, we often em- 
brace and reject the very ſame opinions; whereas be- 
ings above and beneath us have probably no opinions 
at all, or at leaſt no wavering and uncertainties in thoſe 
they have. Our ſuperiors are guided by intuition and 
our inferiors by inſtin&t. In reſpect of our wills, we 
fall into crimes and recover out of them, are amiable 
or odious in the eyes of our great Judge, and paſs our 
whole life in offending and aſking pardon, On the 
contrary, the beings underneath us are not capable of 
ſinning, nor thoſe above us of repenting. The one is 
out of the poſſibilities of duty, and the other fixed in 
an eternal courſe of fin, or an eternal courſe of virtue. 
There is ſcarce a ſtate of life, or ſtage in it, which 
does not produce changes and revolutions in the 
mind of man. Our ſchemes of thought in infancy are 
loſt in thoſe of youth ; theſe too take a different turn 
in manhood, until old age often leads us back into our 
former infancy. A new title or an unexpected ſucceſs 
throws us out of ourſelves, and in a manner deſtroys 
Our 
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out identity. A: cloudy day, or a little ſunſhine, have 
as great an influence on many conſtitutions, as the 
molt real ble ſſings or misfortunes. A dream varies our 
being, and changes our condition while it laſts; and 
every. paſſion, not to mention health and ſickneſs, and 
the greater alterations in body and mind, makes us 
appear almoſt; different creatures. If a man. is ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed among other beings by this. inſirmity, what 
can we think of ſuch as make themſelves remarkable 
for it even among their own ſpecies ? It is a very 
trifling character to be one of the moſt variable beings 
of the moſt variable kind, eſpecially if we conſider 
that he who is the great ſtandard of perfection has in 
him ne thadow of change, but is the ſame yeſterday, 
to- day, and for ever,” 

As this mutability of temper and inconſiſtency with 
ourſelves is the greateſt weakneſs of human nature, ſo 
it makes the perſon who is remarkable for it in a very 
particular manner more ridiculous than any other in- 
trmity whatſoever, it ſets him in a greater variety of 
foolilh lights, and diſtinguithes him from himſelf by 
an oppoſition of party-coloured characters. The moſt 
humourous: character in Horace is founded upon this 
unevenneſs of temper and irregularity of conduct. 

| ebat | 
Ille Tigelliut hoc e Ceſar, qui cogere poſſet, 

Si peteret per amicitram patris, atque ſuam, non 
Juiduam proficeret- e Si colliburſſet, ab ovo 

Uſque ad mala citaret, Io Bacche, modo ſumma 

Voce, mada hac, reſamat que chordis quatuor ima. © 


Curredat PR 
Junomis ferret: Habebat ſæpe ducentos, | 
Sepe dacem ſer war: Modo reges atque retrarchas, + 
Omnia ning laquens : Mods fit mihi memſa tripes, & 
Concha ſſalin puri, & taga, que defendere frigus, 
Quamvis craſſa, queat. Decies centena dediſfes n 
Huic parco paucit contento, quinque diebus "18 
— erat in loculis. Nocter vigilabat ad ipſum 

ane : Diem totum flertebat. Nil fuit unguum 
Vol. II. Bb Inſtead 
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Inſtead of tranſlating this paſſage in Horace, I ſhall 
entertain my Engliſh reader with the deſcription of 
2 parallel character, that is wonderfully well finiſhed 
by Mr Dryden, and raiſed upon the ſame foundation. 


In the firſt rank of theſe did Zimri ſtand: 

A man ſo various, that he ſeem'd to be 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 

Was ev'ry thing by ſtarts, and nothing long ; 
But, in the courſe of one revolving moon, 

Was chemiſt, fiddler, ſtateſman, and buffoon : 
'Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinking: 
Beſides ten thouſand freaks that dy d in thinking. 
Bleſt madman, who could every hour —_— 
With ſomething new to with, or to enjoy 


_— 


Thurſday, September 6, 1711*. 


. quid ego adjuero, curamve levaſſo, 
Due nunc te coguit, Q verſat ſub pettore fixa, 
Ecquid erit pretii ? Enn. apud Tullium. 


Say, will you thank me if I bring you reſt, 
And eaſe the torture of your labouring breaſt ?? 


it, are not ſo neceſſary and uſeful to mankind as 
arts of Conſolation, and ſupporting one's ſelf un- 
der affſiction. The utmoſt we can hope for in this 
world is Contentment ; if we aim at any thing higher, 
we ſhall meet with nothing but grief and diſappoint- 
ment. A man ſhould direct all his ſtudies and en- 
—_ at making himſelf eaſy now, and happy here- 
er. p 
The truth of it is, if all the happineſs that is diſper- 
ſed through the whole race of mankind in this world 
were drawn together, and put into the poſſeſſion of 
No. 163. 2 
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il any ſingle man, it would not make a very happy be. 
of ing. ough, on the contrary, if the miſeries of the 
ed whole ſpecies were fixed ina ſingle perſon, they would 
n. make a very miſerable one. 
I am engaged in this ſubject by the following letter, 
which, though ſubſcribed by a fictitious name, I have 
reaſon to believe is not imaginary. 


© Mr SPECTATOR, 


Ax one of your diſciples, and endeavour to live 
up to your rules, which TI hope will incline you 
' to pity my condition: I ſhall open it to you in a very 
few words. About three years ſince, a gentleman, 
whom, I am ſure, you yourſelf would bave approved, 
made his addreſſes to me. He had every thing to 
recommend him but an eſtate, ſo that my friends, 
ho all of them applauded his perſon, would not 
i for the ſake of both of us favour his paſſion. For 
my own part, I reſigned myſelf up entirely to the 
direction of thoſe who knew the world much bet- 
ter than myſelf, but ſtill lived in hope that ſome junc- 
ture or other would make me happy in the man, 
' whom, in my heart, I preferred to all the world; be- 
ing determined, if I could not have him, to have no 
body elſe. About three months ago I received a 
letter from him, acquainting me, that by the death 
'of an uncle he had a conſiderable eſtate left him, 
'which he ſaid was welcome to him upon no other 
account, but as he hoped it would remove all diffi- 
'culties that lay in the way to our mutual r 
'You may well ſuppoſe, Sir, with how much joy I 
(received this letter, which was followed by ſeveral 
' others filled with thoſe expreſſions of love and joy, 
which I verily believe no body felt more ſincerely, 
nor knew better how to deſcribe, than the gentleman 
'I am ſpeaking of. But, Sir, how ſhall I be able to 
"tell it you | by the laſt week's ne I received a let- 
'ter from an intimate friend of this unhappy gentle- 
man, acquainting me, that as he had juſt ſettled his 
' affairs, and was preparing for his journey, he fell 
' lick of a fever and 8 * t is impoſſible to expreſs 

| 2 to 
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©to you the diſtreſs I am in upon this occaſion. I cau 
only have recourſe to my devotions, and to the read. 
ing of good books for my confolation ; and as I al. 
ways take a particular delight in thoſe frequent ad. 
vices and admonitions which you give the public, 
+ it would be a very great piece of charity in you to 
lend me your afliſtance in this conjuncture. i after 
© the reading of this letter you find-yourſelf in a hu- 
* mour, rather to rally and ridicule, than to comfort 
me, I deſire you would throw it into the fire, and 
* think no more of it; but if you are touched with my 
© misfortune, which is greater than I know how to 
© bear, your counſels may very much ſupport, and will 
« infinitely oblige the afflicted 
| „LZoNORI. 


A diſappointment in love is more hard to get over 
chan any other: the paſfion itfelf fo ſoftens and ſubdues 
the heart, that it diſables it from ſtruggling or bear- 
ing up againſt the woes and diſtreſſes which befal it. 
The mind meets with other misfortunes in her whole 
itrength; ſhe ſtands collected within herſelf, and ſuſ. 
tains the ſhock with all the force which is natural to 
her, but a heart in love has its foundation ſapped, and 
immediately ſinks under the weight of accidents that 
are diſagreeable to its favourite paſſion. 

In afflictions men generally draw their conſolations 

out of books of morality, which indeed are of great uſe 
to fortify and ſtrengthen the mind againſt the impreſ 
ſions of forrow. Monſieur St Evremont, who does 
not approve of this method, recommends authors who 
are apt to ſtir up mirth in the mind of the readers. land 
fancies Don Quixote can give more relief to a heavy heart 
than Plutarch or Seneca, as it is much eafier to divert 
grief than to conquer it. This doubtleſs may have 
its effects on ſome tempers. I ſhould rather have re- 
courſe to authors of a quite contrary kind, that give 
us inſtances of calamities and misfortunes, and ſhev 
human nature in its greateſt diſtreſſes. 

If the afflictions we groan under be very heavy, we 
ſhall find ſome conſolation in the ſociety of as great 
fufftrers as ourſelves, efpecially when we find our 
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companions men of virtue and merit. If our afflictions 
are light, we ſhall be comforted by the compariſon 
we make between ourſelves and our fellow-ſufferers. 
A loſs at ſea, a fit of ſickneſs, or the death of a friend, 


are ſuch trifles, when we conſider whole kingdoms laid 


in aſhes, families put to the ſword, wretches ſhut u 
in dungeons, and the like catamities of mankind, that 
we are out of countenance for our own weaknefs, if 
we ſink under ſuch little ſtrokes of fortune. 

Let the diſconſolate Leonora - conſider, that at the 
very time in which ſhe languiſhes for the loſs of her 
deceaſed lover, there are perſons in ſeveral parts of the 
world juſt periſhing in ſhipwreck ; others crying out for 
mercy in the terrors of a death-bed repentance: others 
lying under the tortures of an infamous execution, or 
the like dreadful calamities ; and the will find her ſor- 
rows vaniſh at the appearance of thoſe which are ſo 
much greater and more aſtoniſhing. 

I would further propoſe to the conſideration of my 
afflicted diſciple, that poſſibly what ſhe now looks up- 
on as the greateſt misfortune, is not really ſuch in it- 
ſelf, Far my own part, I queſtion not but our ſonls 
in a ſeparate ſtate will look back on their lives in quite 
another view, than what they had of them in the 
body ; and that what they now conſider as misfortunes 
and diſappointments, will very often appear to have 
been eſcapes and bleſſings. 

mind that hath any eaſt towards devotion, na- 
turally flies to it in its afflictions. 

When I was in France I heard a very remarkable 
ſtory of two lovers, which I ſhall relate at length in 
my to-morrow's Paper, not only becauſe the circum- 
ſtances of it are extraordinary, but becauſe it may ſerve 
as an illuſtration to all that can be ſaid on this laſt 
head, and ſhew the power of religion in abating that 
particular anguiſh which ſeems to lie ſo heavy on Le- 


onora. The ſtory was told me by a prieſt, as I tra- 


velled with him in a ſtage-coach. I ſhall give it my 
reader as well as I can remember in his own words, 
atter having premiſed, that if conſolations may be drawn 
from a. wrong religion and a miſguided devotion, they 

cannot 
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cannot but flow much more naturally from thoſe 
which are founded upon reaſon, and eſtabliſhed in 


good ſenſe. 


©. Friday, September 7, 1711*. 


a 


Ala, quis & me, inquit, miſeram, & te perdidit, Orphen ? 
amg ue vale : feror ingenti circumdata node, 
avalidafqe tibi tendens, heu ! non tua, palmas. 


Virg. iv. Georg. 494. 


« Then thus the bride : What fury ſeiz'd on thee, 

« Unhappy man! to loſe thyſelf and me? 
And now farewell! involy'd in ſhades of night, 

« For ever I am raviſh'd from thy ſight : 

« In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 

In ſweet embraces, ah l no longer thine.” 


DxvyDtx, 


ONSTANTIA was a woman of extraordinary 

wit and beauty, but very unhappy in a father, 

who having arrived at great riches by his own induſtry, 
took delight in nothing but his money. Theodoſius 
was the younger ſon of a decayed family, of great parts 
and learning, improved by a genteel and. virtuous e- 
ducation. When he was inthe twentieth year of his age, 
he became acquainted with Conſtantia, who had not 
then paſſed her fifteenth. As he lived but a few miles 
diſtant from her father's houſe, he had frequent 7 
portunities of ſeeing her; and by the advantages of a 
good perſon and a pleaſing converſation, made ſuch an 
impreſhon on her heart as it was impoſſible for time to 
efface. He was himſelf no leſs ſmitten with Conſtan- 
tia, A long acquaintance made them ſtill diſcover 
new beauties in each other, and by degrees raiſed in 
them that mutual paſſion which had an influence on 
their following lives. It unfortunately happened, that 
in the midſt of this intercourſe of love and friendſhip 
RR * No. 164. between 
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SPECTATOR. 19h 
between Theodoſius and Conſtantia, there broke. out 
an irreparable quarrel between their parents, the one 
valuing himſelf too much upon his birth, and the other 
upon his poſſeſſions. The father of Conſtantia was ſo 
incenſed at the father of Theodofius, that he con- 
tracted an unreaſonable averſion towards his ſon, in- 
ſomuch that he forbad him his houſe, and charged 
his daughter upon her duty never to ſee him more. 
In the mean time, to break off all communication be- 
tween the two lovers, who he knew entertained ſecret 
hopes of ſome favourable opportunity that ſhould 
bring them together, he found out a young gentleman 
of a good fortune and an agreeable perſon, whom he 
pitched upon as a huſband for his daughter. He ſoon 
concerted this affair ſo well, that he told Conſtantia 
it was his deſign to marry her to ſuch a gentleman, 
and that her wedding ſhould be celebrated on ſuch a 
day. Conſtantia, who was overawed with the au- 
thority of her father, and unable to object any thing a- 
gainſt ſo advantageous a match, received the propo- 
al with a profound ſilence, which her father commend- 
ed in her, as the moſt decent manner of a virgin's 
giving her conſent to an overture of that kind. The 
noiſe, of this intended marriage ſoon reached Theodo- 
ſius, who, after Ching tumult of paſſions, which natu- 
nally riſe in a lover's heart on ſuch an occaſion, writ 
the following letter to Conſtantia. . 


ö HE thought of my Conſtantia, which for ſome 
g years has been my only happineſs, is now be- 
* come a greater torment to me than i am able to bear. 
*MuſtI then live to fee you another's ? The ſtreams, 
the fields, and meadows, where we have ſo often 
talked together, grow painful to me; life itſelf is 
become a burden, May you long be happy in the 
world, but forget that there was ever ſuch a man in 
it as Tusopos ius.“ 


This letter was conveyed to Conſtantia that very 
evening, who fainted at the reading of it, and the next 
morning ſhe was much more alarmed by two or three 
meſſengers, that came to her father's houſe, one after 

another, 
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another, to inquire if they had heard any thing of The. 
odoſtus, who it ſeems had left his chamber about mid- 
night, and could no where be found. The deep melan- 
choly, which had hung upon his mind ſome time before, 
made them apprehend the worſt that could befal him. 
Conſtantia, who knew that nothing but the report of 
her marriage could have driven him to ſuch extremities, 
was not to be comforted. She now accuſed herſelf of 
having ſo tamely given an ear to the propoſal of a 
huſband, and looked upon the new lover as the mur. 
derer of Theodoſius. In thort, ſhe reſolved to ſuffer 
the utmoſt effects of her father's diſpleaſure, rather 
than comply with a marriage which appeared to her ſo 
full of guilt and horror. The father ſecing himſelf 
entirely rid of Theodoſius, and likely to keep a con. 
ſiderable portion in his family, was not very much 
concerned at the obſtinate refuſal of his daughter; 
and did not find it very difficult to excuſe himſelf up- 


on that account to his intended fon-in-law, whe had all 


along regarded this alliance rather as a marriage of 
convenience than of love. Conſtantia had now no re- 
lief but in her devotions and exerciſes of religion, to 
which her affliftions had ſo entirely ſubjected her 
mind, that, after ſome years had abated the violence of 
her ſorrows, and ſettled her thoughts in a kind of 
tranquillity, the reſolved to paſs the remainder of her 
days in a convent. Her father was not diſpleaſed 
with a reſolution, which would ſave money in his fa. 
mily, and readily complied with his daughters inten- 
tions. Accordingly, in the twenty-fifth year of her 
age, while her beauty was yet in all its height and 
bloom, he carried her to a neighbouring city, in order 
to look out a ſiſterhood of nuns among whom to place 
his daughter. There was in this place a father of a 
convent who was very much renowned for his piety 
and exemplary life: and as it is uſual in the Romiſh 
church for thoſe who are under any great affliction, or 
trouble of mind, to apply themſelves to the moſt emi- 
nent confeſſors for pardon and conſolation, our beautt 
ful votary took the opportunity of confefſing herſelf to 
this celebrated father, W 
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We muſt. now. return to Theodoſlus; ho, the ver; 
morning that ne kad Book 
mage atzer ini, arrived at a 7 0 houſe in the 


city, where now Conſtantia reſided; and defiring that 
ſecrecy, and concealmen; of the Fathers of the conyerit, 
which is very uſual upon any extraordinary occaſion, 
he made himſelf one of the Order, with a private yow 
neyer to inquire after Conſtantia ; whom he Iooked 
upon as S1Ven away to his rival uppn the day on which, 
according to coaimon fame, their marriage was to have 
been ſole-naized, Having in his youth made a good 
progrels in learning, that he might dedicate himſelf 
more entirely to 2 9 he entered into holy orders, 
and in a few years became renowned for his ſanctity of 
life. and thoſe pious ſentiments which he iuſpired into 
all who conyerſed with him. It was this holy man to 
whom Conſtantia had determined to apply herſelf in 
confeſſion, though neither {He nor any other, beſides 
the Prior of the convent, knew any thing of his name 
or family. The gay, the amiable Theodoſius had now 
taken upon him the name of Father Francis, and wa 

lo far concealed in a long beard, a ſhaven head, and a 
religiqus habit, that it was impoſſible to diſcover the 
man of the world in the venerable conventual. 

As he was one morning ſhut up in his confeffional, 


Conſtantia kneeling by him, opened the ſtate of her 
ſoul to him; and after having given him the hiſtory 


of a life full of innocence, the burſt out in tears, and 
catered upon that part of her ſtory in which he hi- 
elf had ſo great a ſhare. My behaviour, ſays ſhe, has 
| fear been the death of a man who had no other faulr 
but that of loying me too much, Heaven only knows 
low dear, he was to me whilſt he lived, and how bit- 
ter the remembrance of him has been to me fince 
his death, She here pauſed, and lifred up her eyes 


that ſtreamed with tears towards the father ; who was 


ſo moved with the ſenſe of her ſorrows, that he could 
only command his yoice, which was broke with ſighs 
and ſobbings, ſo. far as to bid her proceed. She fol- 
lowed his directions, and in a flood of tears poured out 


her heart before him. The Father could not forbear 
Vol., II. 6 ' . weeping 
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an aloud, inſomuch that in the agonles of his 
grief the ſeat ſhook under him. Conſtantia, ' who 
thought the good man was thus moved by his compaf 
nion towards her, and by the horrof of her guilt, pro- 

ceeded with the ark contrition to acquaint him 

with that vow of virginity in which ſhe was going to 
engage herſelf. as the proper atone ment for her ſins, and 

the only ſacritice the- could make to the memory ot 

Theodoſius. The Father, who by this time had pret- 
ty well compafed himfelf, burſt out again im tears upon 
hearing that name to which he had been fo long diſu 
ſed. and upon receiving this inftatice of an unparellelcd 
-tidelity from one who he thought had ſeveral years 
lince given herſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another. A. 

midft the interruptions of his forrow, ſeeing his peni- 
tent overwhelmed with grief, he was only able to bid 

her from time to time be comforted to tell her tha 
her fins were forgiven her——that her goilt was not 
fo great as ſhe apprehended—that ſhe ſhould not fu 

fer herlelf to be afflicted above meafure. After which 

he recovered himſelf enough to give her the abſolution 
in form z directing her at the fame time to repair tv 
him again the next day, that he might encourage her 

in the pious reſolutions the had taken, and give her 

ſuitable exhortations for her behaviour in if. Conſtan- 

tia retired, and the next morning renewed her appſ- 
cations. Theodofras having manne@ His ſoul with 
proper thoughts and reflections, exerted himſelf on 

this occaſion in the beſt manner he could to animate 

his penitent im the courſe of life ſhe was entering up 

on, and wear out of her mind thofe groundleſs tears 
and apprehenſions which had taken poſſeſſion of it; 
concluding with a promiſe to her, that he would fron 
time to time continue his admonitious Hef ſhe ſhould 
nave taken upon Her the holy veil. The rules of our 
reſpective orders, ſays he, will not permit that I ſhould 

. ſee you, but you may aſſure yourſelf not only of having 
'a place in my prayers, but of receiving ſuch frequent 
- inſtructions as I can convey to you by letters, Go on 
. chearfully in the glorious els you have undertaken, 
and you will quickly find ſuch à peace and fatisfaction 
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in your mind, which it is not inthe power of the world 


to give. 
Conſtantia's heart was ſo elevated with the diſcourſes 


of Father Francis; that the very next day the entered 


ypon her vow. As ſoon, as the ſolemnities of her re- 
ception were over, ſhe retired, as it is uſual, with the 
Abbeſs into her own apartment, e Ft 

The Abheſs had been informed the night before o 
all that had paſſed between her noviciate and Father 
Francis; from whota ſhe now delivered to her the fol. 
lowing letter * 


( 8 the firſt fruits of thoſe joys and conſolations 
which yon may expect from the life you are 
now engaged in, I muſt acquaint you that Theodoſius, 
* whoſe death fits ſo heavy upon your thoughts, is ſtill 
\ alive z and that the father, to whom have con- 
\ fefled yourſelf, was once that Theodofius whom you 
\ ſo much lament. "The lore which we kave had for 
„one another will make us more happy in its | difap- 
point ment than it could have done in its ſucces. 
Providence has diſpoſed of us for our advantage, 
though not according to our wiſhes. Confider your 
Theodoſius ſtill as dead, but aſſure yourſelf of one 
who will nat ceaſe to pray for you in Father 

| LY | + Francs, 
Conſtantia ſaw that the hand-writing agreed with 
the contents of the letter ; and ypon'” reflecting on the 
voice of the perſon, the behaviour, and above all the 
extreme ſorrow af the father during her confeſſion, 
ke diſcovered Thegdofius in every particular. After 
having wept With tears of joy, It is enough, ſays the, 
Theodoſhus is ſtill in being; I thall live with co.nfort, 

and die in peace. AR Er 
The letters which the Father ſent her aſterwards are 
ret extant in the Nunnery where ſhe reſided ; and are 
*iten read to the young religious, in order to inſpire 
them with good refolutions and ſentiments of virtue, 
It ſo happened, that after Conſtantia had lived About 
ten years in the cloiſter, a violent fever broke out in 
the place, which ſwept away great multitudes, and 
adi wh on Berber ibn. among 
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among others Theodoſius. Upon his death'Bed he 
ſent his benediction in a very morug moon to Con- 
ntia, who at that time was 45 ſo far gone in 
the ſame fatal diſtemper, that ſhe lay delirious, Up- 
on the interval which gen gen erally precedes death in ſick- 
neſſes of this nature, the Abbeſs, finding that the 
phyſicians had given her over, told. her that Theodo- 
ſius was juſt gone before her, and that he had ſent her 
his benediction in his laſt moments. Conſtantia re- 
ceived it with pleaſure. And now, ſays ſhe, if I do 
not aſk any thing improper, let me be buried by 
Theodoſius. My vow reaches no farther than the 
_ What J aſk is, I hope, no violation of it. 
he died ſoon een e e her 


re weſt, 
queſt. tombs are Rill to be Coon, with a hers Latin 


inſcription over them to the following purpoſe ;— 
Here lie the bodies of Father Francis and Siſter 


Conſtance. They were lovely in their _ and in 


** their death 9 —_ act divided.“ 10 
£ Ct 
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nyent new words j we cap indulge a mule, 


93 Votil the licenſe riſe to an abuſe.” 1 "Cxxecy. 


: 


1 Uaye often wiſhed, that as in our conſtitution there 
are ſeycral perſons whoſe buſineſs. is to watch over 
our, laws, our liberties and commerce, certain men 
212 be ſet apart as Superintendants of our Language. 
der any words of a foreign coin from paſſing 

* No. 165. among 
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1 4 ; * 7 - «7 «4 4 999) p * — . 
among üs; and in particular to prohihit' 255 Frenck 
phraſes from becoming current in this kingdom, when 


thoſe of our own, ſtamp are 1 Fer as valuable. 
The prefent War has {© aqulteratec our tongue With 
ſtrange Words, that it would be im poſſihle for one of 


cur great grandfathers to know w t His l 
have been dping, were he to read their explons'ifi a 
modern news. paper. Our wart lors are very induſſri- 
ous in propdgating the French language; at the fame 
time that they are 12 gloriouſly ſuccefsful in beating 
down their power. Our ſoldiers are men of ſtrong 
heads for action, and perform tuch feats as they are 
not able to expreſs, They want words in their 0 
tongue to tell us, what it is they atchieve, and there- 
fore ſend us over accounts of their performances in a 
jargon of phraſes, which they learn among to con- 
quered enemies. They ought however to he provided 
with ſecretaries, and aſſiſted by our foreign miniſters, 
(0 tell their ſtory for them in plain Englifh,” and to 
let us know in our mother-tongue what it is our · brave 
countrymen are about, "The French would indeed be 
in the right to publiſli the news of the preſent war in 
Engliſh phraſes, and make their campaigns unintelligi- 
ble. Their people might flatter themſeIves that things 
are not ſo bad as they really are, were they thus pal- 
lited with foreign terms, and thrown into Hades aud 
obſcurity ; but the Euglim canner be too clcar in their 
narrative of thoſe” actions, Which have rajſed their 
country to à h rhe pitch of gloty than it ever yet At- 
rived at, and uch Will be {tl} the more admired the 
better they ung explain" 54 Hen Eero ae > 
For my part by that time 7 fieve is carrieꝗ on two 
or three days Fam altogetfier Toft and bewildered in 
it, and meet with ſo many inexplicable diflicultiesy that 
| ſcarce know whit Tide has the better of it, until [ 
am informed by the tower guns that the place is ſur- 
rendered. Ido indeed make ſome allowances for this 
part of the war, fortifications having been ſbreign in- 
rentions, and upon that 4ccountabonnding in foreign 
terms. But when we have won battles which may be 
deſcribed in our dn, language, why are our pa ters 
| tiled 
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flled with fo many unintelligible exploits, and t 
French obliged to lend us a = of then tongue Wha 
we can know how they are conquered ? They muſt 
be made acceſſary to their own, diſgrace, as the Bri. 
tons were formerly ſo artificially wrought in the cur. 
tain of the Roman theatre, that they ſeemed to draw 
it up in order to give the tators an opportunity of 
ſeeing their own defeat celebrated ypon the ſtage : for 
ſo Mr Dryden has tranſlated that verſe in Virgil, 


Purpurra intexti rollunt aul es Britanni, 4 
&+ Hl. 25, 


Which interwoven Britons ſcem to raiſe, | 
And ſhew the triumph that their ſhame diſplays. 


The hiſtories of all our former wars are tranſnitted 
to us in our vernacular idiom, to uſe the phraſe of a 
great modern critic. I do not find in any. of our chro- 
nicles, that Edward the third eyer reconnoitred the ene- 
my, though he often diſcovered the poſture of the 
French, and as often yanquiſhed them in battle. The 
Black Prince ed many a river without the help of 
Pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots as ſucceſsfully 
as the generals of our times do it with Faſcines. Our 
commanders loſe. half their praiſe, and opr people half 
their joy, by means of thoſe hard words and dark ex- 
preflions in Which our news papers do fo much a. 
bound. I have ſeen many a prudent citizen. after har. 
ing read every article, inquire of his next neighbour 
what news the mail had brought, 

I remember in thatremarkable year when our coun- 
try was delivered from the greateſt fears and apprehen- 
ſions, and raiſed to the greateſt height of gladneſs it 
had ever felt ſince it was a nation, I mean the year of 
Blenheim, I had the copy of a letter ſent me out of 
the country, which was written from a young gen- 
tleman in the army to his father, a man of good eſtate 
and plain ſenſe. As the letter was very modithly 
chequered with this modern military eloquence, I ſhall 
— my reader with a copy of it. . 
Six. 
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* 


Tro the junction of the French and Bavarian 
f armies' they took poſt behind a great morafs 


which they thought impracticable. r general 
next day ſent'a horſe to reconnoitre them 
from a little hauteur, at about à quarter of an hour's 
' diſtance from the „ho returned again to the 
camp umobſerved through ſeveral defiles, in one of 
which they met with a of French that had 
been maratding, and made them all priſoners at dit- 
' cretion, Ihe day aſter a Drum arrived at our camp. 
with a meſſage which he would communicate to none 
\ but the general ; he was followed by à Trumpet, 
who they ſay behaved himſelf very ſaucily, with a 
' meflage from the duke of Bavaria. The next mora- 
ing our army being divided into two Corps, made a 
movement towards. the enemy. You will hear in 
the public prints how we treated them, with the o- 
ther circumſtances of that glorious day. I had the 
good fortune to be in that regimeut that puſhed the 
Gens d Armes. Several French battalions, which 
* ſome fay were a Corps de Reſerve, made a ſhew of 
' reſiſtance ; but it only proved a Gaſconade, for upon 
our preparing to fill up a little Foſſe, in order to 
* attack them, they beat the Chamade, and ſent us 
Charte Blanche. Their Commandant, with a great 
many other general officers, and troops without num- 
ber, ate made priſoners of war, and will I believe 
give you a viſit in England, the Cartel not being yer 
' ſettled. Not queſtioning but thefe particulars will 
be very welcome to you, I congratulate you upon 
them, and am your moſt dutiful ſon, &c.“ 


The father of the young gentleman, upon the peru- 
fal of the letter, found it contained great news, but 
could not gueſs what it was. © He immediately com- 
municated it to the curate of the parith, who,upon the 
reading of it, being vexed to ſee any thing he could 
not underſtand, fell into a kind of a paſſion, and told 
hin, that his fon had ſent him a letter that was nei- 
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ther fiſh,'fleſh, — good red- herring. I wiſh, ſays he, 
the captain may be Compos Mentis, he talks aha 
Trumpet. and a Drum that, carries maſſa 
who is this Charte Blanche ? He 272 cb 
us, or he ig out of his ſenſes, The fi ather, who ahvay: 
looked upon the curate. as; a learned man, began to fre: 
inwardly at his ſon's ulage, and producing a letzer 
which he had written to him about three polls before, 
You ſee here, fays he, when. he writes for znqney lie 
knows how to ſpeak. intelligibly, enough there is no 
man in England: can expreſs himſelf clearer, when he 
wants a new {urnicure — his hor ſe, In thort, the old 
inan was ſo puzzled upon the point. that it might have 
fared ill with his ſoo, had he not ſeen all the Prints 
about three days after filled with the fame terms of arc, 
and that Ig only wi Yb other men. 
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1 RISTOTLE tells us that the world is A copy or 
bl 
b 


tranſcript of thoſe ideas, which are in the mind 

the firſt Being; and that thoſe ideas, which are in the 

mind of man, are a tranſcript of the world. To this 

we may add, that words are the tranſeript of thoſe 

* ideas which are in the mind of man, and that writ 
ing or printing are the tranſcript of words. 

As the Supreme Being has ex preſſed. and as it were 
printed his ideas in the creation, men expreſs their 
ideas in books, which by this great invention ci 
theſe latter ages may laſt, as long as the ſun and 

No. 160. moon 
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moon, and perilv' only in the peneral-wreck of na- 


cy ture. Thus Cawley, in his Pom on the Refutrer- 
EN tion, mentioning the deſtruction of the univerſe, baz 
ter thoſe admirable Lines: | 

ays 7119) 8 re. 

er — hy,” 

zer And all th' harmonious worlds on high, 

= was * — war ſhall die. 

lie 

50 There ba as der msbed of fixing ern 
| he which ariſe and'- diſappear in the mind of man, and 

ol tranſmitting them to the laſt periods of time ; no other 


Mare method of giving a permanency to our ideas, and pre- 
uns ſerving the knowledge of any particular perſon, when 
arty his body is mixed with the common maſs of matter, 

and his ſoul retired into che world of ſpirits. Books 


are the legacies that à great genius leaves to man- 
ks kind, which are"Uelivered" down from generation to 


generation, 2s Pane to che "poſterity ef thoſe who 
are.yet-unborn, 4 ''! 

FOES All other-arts of verpatiating” our ideas gg 
but a ſhort time. Statues can laft but a few thouſq — 
of years, edifices fewer, and colours ſtill fewer th 
edifices. / Michael Angelo, Fontana, and Ne 

= will hereafter be what Phidias, Vitruvim, and Ae 

. re at preſeut j the names of great ſtatuaries, archit 
and painters, whoſe works are loſt. The ſeveral arts 
re expreſſed in mouldering materials. Nature finks 

LSTED. under them, and is not able to ſupport the ideas which 
are impreſt upon It. 

opy The circumſtance which gives authors an advantage 

p mind above all theſe great maſters, is this, that they can 

in the multiply their originals; or rather can make copies of 
8 their works to what number they pleaſe, which ſhall 

f hole be as valuable as the originals — — —_ gives 

at wii a great Author — like a y, 

but at the ſame time deprives him of cole other 

rantages Which artiſts" meet with. The artiſt 25 

greater returns in profit. as the Author in fame. What 

in ineſtimable price would a Virgil or a Homer, a 

Cicero, or an Ariſtotle bear, were their works, like a 

Vol. II. D d | ſtatue, 
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tue, à building, or a picture, to be conſined 
one pace — made the property of a ingle per 
If Writings are thus durable, and may paſs from age 
to age throughout the whole courſe of time, how care- 
ful ſhould an Author be of committing any thing to 
print that may corrupt poſterity, and poiſon the minds 
of men with vice and error! Writers of great talents, 
who employ their parts in propagating immorality, 
and ſeaſoning vicious ſentiments a — — 
are to be looked upon as the peſts of ſociety, and the 
enemies of mankind. They leave books behind them 
(as it is ſaid of thoſe who die in diſtempers which breed 
an ill-will towards their own ſpecies) to ſcatter infec- 
tion and deſtroy their poſterity. They act the counter: 
rts of a Confucius or a Socrates 3 and ſeem to hare 
ſent into the world todeprave human nature, and 
ſink it into the condition. of brutality, | 
I have ſeen, ſome Roman-Catholic Authors | who 
tell us, that vicious writers continue in Purgatory ſo 
long as the influance of their writings continue upon 
po By: for Purgatory, ſay they, is nothing elſe but 
2, cleanſing us of our ſins, which cannot be ſaid to be 
done away ſo long as they continue to operate and 
corrupt mankz The vicious Author, ſay they, ſins 
after death; and ſo long as he continues to fin, fo 
long muſt he expect to be puniſhed. Though the 
Roman - Catholic notion of Purgatory be indeed very 
ridiculous, one cannot but think, that if the ſoul 
after death has any knowledge of what paſſes in 
this world, that of an immortal writer would receive 
much more regret from the ſenſe of corrupting, than 
ſatisfaction from the thought of -pleafing his fur: 
viving admirers. 1 54 
To take off from the ſeverity of this Speculation, 
ſhall conclude. this paper with a ſtory of an atheiſtical 
author, who. at a time he lay dangerouſly ſick, and had 
deſired the aſſiſtance of a neighbouring curate, confeſſed 
to him with great contrition, that nothing ſat more 
heavy at his heart than the ſenſe of his having ſeduced 
the age by his writings, and that their evil influence 
| | | 1 Was 
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was likely to continue even after his death, The cu- 
rate upon farther examination finding the penitent in 
the utmoſt agonies of deſpair, and being himſelfa man 
of learning, told him, that he hoped his caſe was not 
ſs deſperate as he apprehended, ſince he found thithe 
was ſo very ſenſible of his fault, and ſo ſincerely re- 
pented of it. The 


penitent fill urged the evil ten- 
dency of his book to ſubvert all religion, and the little 


ground of hope there could be for one whoſe writings 


would continueto do miſchief when his body was laid 
in aſhes. The curate, finding no other way to com- 
fort him, told him, that he did well in being afflicted 
for the evil deſign with which he publiſhed his book ; 


but that he ought to be very thankful that there was | 


no danger of its doing any hurt: chat his cauſe was 
ſo very bad, and his arguments fo weak, that he did 
not apprehend any ill effects of it; in ſhort, that he 
might reſt ſatisfied his book could do no more miſ- 
chief after his death than it had done whilſt he was 
ling. To which he added, for his farther ſatisfaQtion, 
that he did not believe any beſides his particular frier 

and acquaintance had ever been at the pains of read- 
mg it, or that any body after his death would ever 
inquire after it. The dying man had ſtill ſo much 
the frailty of an author in Pim as to be cut to the 
heart with theſe conſolations ; and, without anſwering 
the good man, aſked his friends about him (with a 
peeviſhneſs that is natural to a ſick perſon) where they 
had picked up ſuch a — 15 ? And whether they 
thought him a on to attend one in his con- 
dition? The cones] finding that the author a Sos 
expe to be dealt with as a real and ſincere penitent, 
but'as a penitent of importance, after a ſhort admoni- 
tion withdrew ; not queſtioning but he ſhould be again 
ſent for if the ſickneſs grew deſperate. The author 
however recovered, and has ſince written two or three 
other tracts with the ſame ſpirit, and, very luckily for 
lis poor ſoul, with the ſame ſucceſs. 1 
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His mapner of life was this: to bear with every body's 
„ ** humours4 to comply with the inclinations and pur- 
_ « ſuits of thoſe he converſed with z to contradict no 
t body never to aſſume a ſuperiority over others. This 
is the ready way to gain — without excitiog 
"7G - hs 3 


: 


AN is ſubje& to innumerable ; pains and for- 
rows by the very condition of — , and 
t, as if nature had not ſown evils enough, in life, we 
5 continually adding grief to grief, and aggravating 
the common calamity by our cruel treatment of one an- 
other. Every man's natural weiglit of afflictions is 
ſtill made more heavy by the envy, malice, treachery, 
or injuftice of his nezghbour, At the ſame time that 
che ſtorm heats upon the whole ſpecies, we are falling 
foul upon one another. yp | 
Half the miſery of human life might be extinguiſhed 
would men alleviate the general curſe they lie under, 
by mutual offices of compaſſion, benevolence, and 
humanity, There is nothing therefore which we 
ought more to encourage in ourſelves and others, than 
that diſpoſition of mind which in our language goes 
under the title of Good-nature, and which I Ralf chooſe 
for the ſubject of this day's Speculat ion. 
Good-nature is more agreeable in converſation than 
wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance which is 
more amiable than beauty. It ſhews virtue in the 
N. 16g, _. faireſt 
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{ice light takes off in ſome meaſure from tha de- 
jor nity . folly and impertinence 
ſuppor table. 1306007 31% 
; here ig no ſociety or converſation to be:kept up 
in the world without Good- nature, or ſomething which 
muſt dear its -appearance, and ſupply ita pla. For 
this reaſon, mankind: have bern forced to invent a kind 
of ai tificial humanity, which ia hat we expreſs hy the 
word Goode breeding; + For if we examine thoroughly 
the idea of what we call ſo, we ſhall find it to be no- 
thing elſe. hut an -inhitation. and mimickry of Good- 
nature, or in other terms, affability, complaifance 
calineſs of temper reduced into an art. 
Theſe exterior ſhows and appeatances of humanity 
render a man wonderfully popular and beloved when 
they are founded upon a real Good - nature ; but with- 
out it are like hypocriſy in religion, or à bare form of 
holineſs, Which, when it is diſcovered, makes à man 
more deteſtable than profeſſed impiee g.. 
Good · nature is y vorn with us; health, pro- 
ſperity, and kind treatment from the world are great 
cheriſhers of it where they find it ; but nothing is ca- 
pable of forcing it up, where it does not grow of it- 
(elf, It is one of the bleſſings of a happy conſtitation, 
which education may improve but not produce. 
Xenophon, in the life of his imagimary prince, whom 
be deſcribes as a pattern for real ones, is always cele- 
brating the Philanthropy or Good-nature of his hero, 
which he tells us he brought into the world with 
him, and gives many remarkable inſtances of it in his 
childhood, as well as in all the ſeveral parts of his 
le. Nay, on his death; bed, he deſcribes him as being 
pleaſed, that while his ſoul returned to him who made 
it, his body. ſhould: incorporate with the great mother 
of all things, and by that means become beneficial to 
mankind. For which reaſon, he gives his ſons a 
politive. order not to inſlitine it in gold or ſilver, but 
32 it in the earth as ſoon. as the life was gone out 
It. | R 


An inſtance of ſuch 5 overflowing of humanity, 
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entered into the imagination of a writer, who had not 
a foul: filled with great ideas, and a general beney# 
lence to mankind. ON 
In that celebrated paſſage of Saluſt, where Czſar 
and Cato are placed in ſuch beautiful, but ſite 
lights, Czſar's character is chiefly made up of Good 
nature, as it ſhewed itſelf in all its forms towards his 
friends or-his enemies, his ſervants or dependents, the 
guilty or the diſtreſſed. As for Cato's character, it is 
rather awful than amiable.. » Juſtice feems moſt agree- 
able to the nature of God, and Mercy to that of Man. 
A Being who has nothing to pardon in himſelf, may 
reward every man according to his works ; but he 
whoſe very beſt actions muſt be ſeen wich grains of 
allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and en 
For this reaſon, among all the monſtrous char in 
human nature, there is none ſo odious, nor indeed ſo 
exquiſitely ridiculous, as that of à rigid, ſevere temper 
in a worthleſs man. % Kan 9 30 
This part of Good-nature, however, which conſiſt; 
in the pardoning and overlooking of faults; is to be 
exerciſed only in doing ourſelves juſtice, and that too 
in the ordinary commerce aud occurrences of life j ſor 
in the public adminiſtrations of juſtice, mercy to one 
may be-cruelty to others. b 
It is grown almoſt into a maxim, that Good - natured 
men are not always men of the moſt wit. This obſer- 
vation, in my opinion, has no foundation in nature. 
The greateſt Wits I have converſed with are men 
eminent for their humanity, I take therefore this 
remark to have been occalioned by two reaſons. Firſt, 
becauſe Ill-nature among ordinary obſervers paſſes for 
Wit. A ſpiteful ſaying gratifies ſo many little pa 
ſions in thoſe who hear it, that it generally meets with 
a good reception. The laugh riſes upon it, and the 
man who utters it is looked upon as a fhrewd ſatiriſt. 
This may be one reaſon why a great many pleafant 
companions appear ſo ſurpriſingly dull, when they 
have endeavoured to be merry in print; the public 
being more juſt than private clubs or aſſemblies, in 
diſtinguiſhing between what is Wit and what is Il 
nature. Another 
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Another reaſon why” the Geod-natared Man may 


ſometimes bring his wit in queſtion, is, be- 
cauſe he is apt to be moved with compaſſion for thoſe 
misfortunes'or infirmities which another would; turn 
into ridicule, and by that means gain the reputation 
of a: Wit. The eee of equal 
parts, gives himſelf a larger field to expatiate in; he 

expoſes thoſe failings in human nature which the o- 
ther would caſt a veil over, laughs at-vices which the 
other either excuſes or conceals, gives utterance to re- 
fled ions which the other ſtifles, indifferently-up- 
on friends or enemies, expoſes the perſon who has 
obliged him, and, in ſhort, ſticks at nothing that may 
eſtabilſh his character of -a Wit. It is no wonder, 
thereſore, he ſucceeds in it better than the man of hu- 
manity, as a perſon who makes uſe of indirect me- 
B enen than the fair tra- 
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4 [n eee are all thels ills; ſuſpicions, quarrels, | 
bs Wrongs, PEO OO again.” 


/ Colman. 


PON looking, over the letters of * female cor- 

reſpondents, I find ſeveral from women com- 
planing of Jealous Huſbands, and at the ſame time 
proteſting their own innocence, and deſiring my ad- 
vice on this occaſion. L.thall therefore take this ſub 
ect into my conſideration ; and the more willingly, 
becauſe I find that the Marquis of Hallifaz, who, in 
his + Advice to a Daughter,” has inſtructed a wife: 
how to behave herſelf towards a falſe, an W 
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has aot ſpoken ons wond of « Jealous Huſband : 
+ 4; Jealouſi ee which a man fsels from the 
6 apprehenſion that he is not equally beloved by the 


« perſon whom he entirely loves.“ Now, becauſe our 
mward paſſions and inclinations can never make them. 
ſelves'viſible, it is impoſſible for a jealous ian to be 
thoroughly: cured of his ſuſpicions. ' His thoughts hang 
at 'beſt in a ſtate of doubtfuineſs and uncerthirity ; and 
are never capable of receiving any ſatisfaction on the 
advantageous fide ; ſo that his inquiries are moſt ſuc- 
ceſsfal hen they diſcover nothing. His: pleaſure 2. 
riſes from his diſappointments, and his. life is ſpent in 

t of a ſecret that n "i he 
<hanoe'to find it. " + 
An ardent love is ern a — Wen in this 
for the ſame affeQion which ftirs'up*the'jer- 
lous man's defires, and gives the party beloved ſo 
beautiful a ſigure in his imagination, makes him be- 
lieve ihe kindles the ſume paſſion in others, and ap 
pears as amiable to all beholders. And. as jealouſy 
thus ariſes from an extraordinary love, it % of ſo de- 
licate a nature, that it ſcorns to take up with any thing 
leſs than an equal return of love. Not the warmeſt 
expreſſions of affection, the ſofteſt and moſt tender 
hypocriſy, are able to give an ſatisfaction, where we 
are not perſuaded that the affection is real und the 
ſatisfaction mutual. For the jealous man wi es him- 
ſelf a kind of deity to the perſon he loves. He would 
be the only pleaſure of her ſenſes, the employment of 
her thoughts; and is angry at every thing the admires, 
or takes delight in, beſides himſelf, 

Phiedra's requeſt to his miſtreſs, upon hi 
ving her ſot three Ways, is inimitadly — 
natural: a. 1. oF” let ; 90 1 
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| Me ſperes © me te oblecter: mecum tota figs | 

Meus fac fis poftremo animus, quando ego ſum tuur. 
ha Ter. Eun, Act i. Sc. 2. 


« Be with yon ſoldier preſent, as if abſent : 

« All night and day love me: ſtill long for me: 

« Dream, ponder ſin on me: wiſh, hope for me: 
„Delight in me: be all in all with me: 


« Give your whole heart, for mine's all your's, to me.“ 


Col MAN, 


The jealous man's diſeaſe is of ſo malignant a na- 
ture, that it converts all it takes into its own nouriſh 
ment. A cool behaviour ſets him on the rack, and is 
interpreted as an inſtance of averſion or indifference ; 
a fond one raiſes his ſuſpicions, and looks too much 
like diſſimulation and artifice. If the perſon he loves 
be chearful, her thoughts muſt be employed on an- 
other: and if ſad, ſhe is certainly thinking on himſelf. 
In ſhort, there is no word or geſture ſo inſignificant, 
but it gives him new hints, feeds his ſuſpicions, and 
furniſhes him with freſh matters of diſcovery : ſo that 
if we conſider the effects of this paſſion, one would ra- 
ther think it proceeded from an inveterate hatred 
than an exceſſive love; for certainly none can meet 
with more diſquietude and — than a ſuſpected 
wile, if we except the jealous huſband. | 

But the great unhappineſs of this paſſion is, that it 
naturally tends to alienate the affection which it is ſo 
ſolicitous to engroſs; and that for theſe two reaſons, 
becauſe it lays too great a conſtraint on the words and 
actions of the ſuſpected perſon, and at the ſame time 
ſuews you have no honourable. opinion of her; both 
of which are ſtrong motives to averſion. 

Nor is this the worſt effect of jealouſy ; for it often 
draus after it a more fatal train of conſequences, and 
makes the perſon you ſuſpect guilty of the very crimes 
you are ſo much afraid of. It is very natural for ſuch 
who are treated ill and upbraided falſely, to find out an 
intimate friend that will hear their complaints, con- 

Vor. II. E ce dole 
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dole their ſufferings, and endeavour to ſooth and af. 
ſuage their ſeeret reſentments. - Beſides. jealouſy put; 
a woman often in mind of an ill thing that ſhe would 
not otherwiſe perhaps have thought of, and fills her 
imagination with ſuch an unlucky: idea, as in time 
grows familiar, excites deſire, and loſes all the ſham: 
and. horror which might at firſt attend it. Nor is it 1 
wonder if ſhe who ſuffers wrongfully in a man's epi. 
nion of her, and has therefore nothing to forfeit in 
his eſteem, reſolves to give him reaſon for his ſuſpi- 
cions, and to enjoy the pleaſure of the crime, ſince 
ſhe muſt undergo the ignominy. Such probably wer: 
the conſiderations that directed the wiſe-man in hi: 
advice to huſhands ; © Be not jealons over the wife 6 
thy boſom, and teach her not an evil leſſon again! 
« thyſelf.” | 
And here, among the other torments which thi; 
paſſion produces, we may uſually obſerve that none 
are greater mourners than jealous men, when the per- 
ſon who provoked their jealoufy is taken from them. 
Then it is that their love breaks out furiouſly, an 
throws off all the mixtures of ſuſpicion which choke! 
and ſmothered it before. The beautiful parts of the 
character riſe uppermoſt in the jealous huſband's me- 
mory, and upbraid him with the ill uſage of ſo divine 
a creature as was once in his pofleſſion ; whilſt all the 
little imperfections, that were before ſo uneaſy to him, 
wear off from his remembrance, and ſhew themſelve: 
no more. | 
We may ſee by what has been ſaid, that jealouſy 
takes the deepeſt root in men of amorous diſpoſitions; 
and of theſe we may find three kinds who are mol! 
over-run with it. 
"The Firſt are thofe who are conſcious to themſelves 
of an infirmity, whether it be weakneſs, old age, defor 
mity, ignorance, or the like, Theſe men are ſo well 
acquainted with the unamiable part of themſelves, 
that they have not the conſidence to think they are 
really beloved ; and are ſo diſtruſtful of their own me. 
rits, that all fondneſs towards them puts them out of 
countenance, and looks like a jeſt upon their 3 
| J 
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They grow ſuſpicious. on their firft looking in a glaſs, ; 
and are ſtung with jealouſy at the ſight of a wrinkle. 
A handſome fellow immediately alarms them, and eve- 


ry thing that looks young or gay turns their thoughts 


upon their wives. mo neo ö war ery; 

A ſecond ſort of men, who are moſt liable to this 
paſſion, are thoſe of cunning, wary, and diſtruſtful 
tempers. It is a fault very juſtly found in chiſtories 
compoſed, by politicians, that they leave nothing to 
chance or humour, but are {till for deriving every ac- 
ion from ſome plot and contrivante, for drawing up 


* 


2 perpetual ſcheme of cauſes and events, and preſerv- 


ing a conſtant .correſpondence between the camp and 
the council-table.. And thus it happens in the affairs 
ol love with men of too refined a thought. They put 
conſtruction on a look, and find; out a deſign: in a 
ſmile; they give new ſenſes and ſigniſications to 
words and actions; and are ever tormenting them - 
elves with fancies of their own raiſing... They gener- 
ally act in a diſguiſe themſelves, and therefore miſtake 
all out ward ſhow and appearances for h iſy in o- 
thers ; fo that I believe no men ſee leſs of the truth and 
rcality of things, than theſe great refiners upon inci- 
cents, who are ſo wonderful ſubtle and over-wiſe in 
their conceptions, 1 4 1 
Now, what theſe men fancy they know of women by 
rellection, your lewd and vicious men believe they have 
learned by experience. They have ſeen the poor huſ- 
band fo miſled by tricks and artifices, and in the midſt: 
of his inquiries ſo loſt and bewildered in a crooked in- 
gue, that they ſtill ſuſpect an under- plot in every fe- 
male action; and eſpecially where they ſee any reſem- 
blance in the behaviour of two perſons, are apt to- 
ancy it proceeds from the ſame deſign in both. 
Theſe men, therefore, bear hard upon the ſuſpected 
party, purſue her cloſe through all her turnings and 
windings, and are too well acquainted with the chaſe, 
to be flung off by any falſe ſteps or doubles. Beſides, 
their acquaintance and conyerſation has lain wholly 
«nong the vicious part of womankind, and therefore 


it is no wonder they cenſure all alike, and look upon 
Eez the 
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the whole ſex as a ſpecies of impoſtors. But if, not. 
withſtanding their private' experience, they can pet 
over theſe prejudices, and entertain a favourable opi. 
nion of ſome Women ; yet their own looſe defires will 
fiir up new ſuſpicions from another fide, and make 
them believe all Men ſubject to the ſame inclinations 
with themſelves. | mr 

Whether theſe or other motives are moſt predomi. 
nant, we learn from the modern hiſtories of America, 
as well as from our on experience in this part of the 
world, that jealoufy is no northern paffion, but rage; 
moſt in thoſe nations that lie neareſt the influence 
the ſun. It is a misfortune for a woman to be born 
between the tropics ; for there lie the hotteſt regions of 
jealouſy, which as you come northward cools all along 
with the climate, till you ſcarce meet with any thing 
like it in the polar circle. Our own nation is very 
temperately ſituated in this reſpe&; and if we meet 
with ſome few diſordered with the violence of this 
paſlion, they are not the proper growth of our country, 
but are many depres nearer the ſun in their conſtitu- 
tions than in their climate. 

After this frightful account of jealouſy, and the per- 
ſons who are moſt ſubje& to it; it will be but fair to 
ſhew by what means the paſſion may be beſt allayed, 
and thoſe who are poſſeſſed with it ſet at eaſe. Other 
faults indeed are not under the wife's juriſdiction, and 
ſhould, if poſſible, eſcape her obſervation ; but jealouſy 
calls upon her particularly for its cure, and deſerves 
all. her art and application in the attempt. Beſides, 
ſhe has this for — encourage ment, that her endes 
vours will be always pleaſing, and that ſhe will ſtil! find 
the affection of her huſband riſing towards her in 
proportion as his doubts and ſuſpicions vaniſh ; for, 
as we have ſeen all along, there is ſo great a mixture 
of love in Jealouſy as is well worth the ſeparating 
But this ſhall be the ſubject of another Paper. 
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Credula yes amor el — Ovid. Met. vii; 826, 
« Love is a.credylous elfen 


AVING in my yeſterday's Paper diſcovered the 
nature of Jealouſy, and pointed out the perſons 
who are moſt ſubject to it, I muſt here apply myſe!f 
to my fair correſpondents, who delire to live well 
with a Jealous Huſband, and to eaſe his mind of its 
unjuſt ſuſpicions, | | 
The Firſt Rule I ſhall propoſe to be obſerved is, that 
you never ſeem to diſlike in another what the I alous 
Man is himſelf guilty of, or to admire any thing in 
which he himſelf does not excel. A jealous man is 
very quick in his applications, he knows how to find 
a double edge in an invective, and to draw a ſatire on 
himſelf out of a panegyric on another. He does not 
trouble himſelf to conſider the perſon, but to direct 
the character; and is ſecretly pleaſed or confounded 
as he finds more or lcfs of himſelf in it. The com- 
mendation of any thing in another ſtirs up his Jealouſy, 
as it ſhews you have a value for others beſides himſelf ; 
but the commendation of that, which he himſelf wants, 
inflames him more, as it ſhews that in ſome reſpect: 
you prefer others before him, Jealouſy is admirably 
aclcribed in this view by Horace in his ode to Lydia: 


Duum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem roſeam, & cerca Telephi 
Laudas brachia, ve meum 
Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur : 
Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 
Certa fede manet ; humor & in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens 
Ruan lentis penitus macerer ignibus, 1 Od. xiii. 1. 
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„When Telephus his youthful charms, 

„His roſy neck and winding arms, 

« With endleſs rapture you. recite, 

„And in the pleating name delight; 

„My heart, inflam'd by jealous heats, 

„With numberleſs reſentments beats; 

& From my pale cheek the colour flies, 

And all the man within me dies: 

Buy turns my hidden grief appears 

In riſing ſighs and falling tears, 

© That ſhow too well the warm deſiros, 
„The filent, flow, conſuming fires, 

„Which on my inmoſt vitals prey, 

„And melt my very ſoul away.” 


The Jealous Man is not indeed angry if you diſlike 
another : but if you find thoſe faults which are to be 
found in his own character, you diſcover not only 

our diſlike of another, but of himſelf. In ſhort, he 
is ſo deſirous of ingroſſing all your love, that he i; 
e at the want of any charm which he believes 

as power to raiſe it; and if he finds by your cenſures 
on others, that he is not ſo agreeable in your opinion 
as he might be, he naturally concludes you could love 
him better if he had other qualifications, and that by 
conſequence your affection does not riſe ſo high as he 
thinks it ought. If therefore his temper be grave or 
ſullen, you muſt not be ſo much pleaſed with a jeſt, or 
tranſported with any thing that is gay and diverting; 
if his beauty be none of the beſt, you muſt be a pro- 
feſſed admirer of prudence, or any other quality he is 
maſter of, or at leaſt vain enough to think he is. 

In the next place, you muſt be ſure to be free and 
open in your converſation with him, and to let in light 
upon your actions, to unravel all your deſigns, and diſ- 
cover every ſecret, however trifling or indifferent. A 
jealous huſband has a particular averſion to winks and 
whiſpers, and if he does not ſee to the bottom of e- 
very thing, will be ſure to go beyond it in his fears 
and ſuſpicions. He will always expect to be your 


chief confident, and where he finds himſelf kept 2 
: a lc- 
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a ſecret, will believe there is more in it than there 
ſhould be. And here it is of great concern, that 
you preſerve the character of your ſincerity uniform 
and of a-piece: for if he once finds a falſe gloſs put 
upon any ſingle action, he quickly ſuſpects all the 
reſt; his working imagination immediately takes a 
falſe hint, and turns off with it into ſeveral remote 
conſequences, till he has proved very ingenious in 
working out his own miſery. _ 

If both theſe methods fail, the beſt way will be to 
let him ſee you are much caſt down and afflicted for 


the ill opinion he entertains of you, and the diſquie - 


tudes he himſelf ſuffers Tor your ſake. There are 
many who take a kind of barbarous pleaſure in the 
jcalouſy of thoſe who love them, that inſult over an 
aking heart, and triumph in their charms which are 
able to excite ſo much uneaſineſs. | 


Ardeat ipſa licet, tormentis gaudet amantit. 
Juv. Sat. vi. 208. 


© Tho” equal pains her peace of mind deſtroy, 
A loyer's torments give her ſpiteful joy.” 


But theſe often carry the humour ſo far, till their af- 
ſected coldneſs and indifference quite kills all the fond- 
neſs ofa lover, and are then ſure to meet in their turn 
with all the contempt and ſcorn that is due to ſo in- 
ſolent a behaviour. On the contrary, it is very pro- 
bable a melancholy, dejected carriage, the uſual effects 
of injured innocence, may ſoften the jealous huſband 
into pity, make him ſenſible of the wrong he does 
you, and work out of his mind all thoſe fears and ſuſ- 
picions that make you both unhappy. At leaſt it will 
have this good effect, that he will keep his jealouſy 
to himſelf, and repine in private, either becauſe he is 
ſenſible it is a weakneſs, and will, therefore, hide it 
from your knowledge, or becauſe he will be apt to 
fear ſome ill effect it may produce, in cooling your 
love towards him, or diverting it to another. _y 
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There is ſtill another ſecret that can never fail, it 
you can once get it believed, and which is often prac. 
tifed by women of greater cunning than virtue. This 
is to change ſides for a while with the jealous man, 
and to turn his own paſhon upon himſelf; to take ſome 
occaſion of growing jealous of him, and to follow the 
example he himſelf hath ſet you. This counterfeited 
jealouſy will bring him a great deal of pleafure, if he 
thinks it real; for he knows experimentally. how much 
dove goes along with this paſſion, and will beſides feel 
fomething like the ſatisfaction of a revenge in ſeeing 
vou undergo all his own tortures. But this, indeed, 
is an artifice fo difficult, and at the ſame time ſo diſ- 
ingenuous, that it ought never to be put in practice, 
but by ſuch as have 1kill enough to cover the deceit, 
and innocence to render it excuſable. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with the ſtory of Herod 
and Mariamne, as I have collected it out of Joſephus ; 
which may ferve almoſt as an example to whatever can 
be ſaid on this ſabjeCt. 

Mariamne had all the charms that beauty, birth, 
wit, and youth could give a woman, and Herod all the 
love that ſuch charms are able to raiſe in a warm and 
amorous diſpoſition. In the midſt of this his fordnets 
for Mariamne, he put her brother to death, as he did 
her father not many years after. The barbarity of the 
action was repreſented to Mark Antony, who imme- 
diately fammoned Herod into Egypt, to anfwer for the 
crime. that was there laid to his charge. Herod at- 
tributed the ſummons to Antony's deſire of Mariamne, 
whom therefore, before his departure, he gave into the 
cuſtody of his uncle Joſeph, with private orders to put 


her to death if any ſuch violence was offered to himſelf, 


This Joſeph was much delighted with Mariamne's con- 
verſation, and endeavoured, with all his art and rhetoric, 
to fet out the exceſs of Herod's paſſion for her; but 
when he ſtill found her cold and incredulous, he in. 
conſiderately told her, as a certain inſtance of her lords 
affection, the private orders he had left behind him, 
which plainly ſhewed, according to Joſeph's interpre- 
tatiop, that he could neither live nor die without _ 

| $ 
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This barbarous inſtance of a wild unreaſonable 1 


to quite put. out, for a time, thoſe little remains of affre- 
* tion ſhe ſtill had for her lord. Her thoughts were 
un, ſo wholly taken up with the cruelty of his orders, that 
. ſhe could not conſider the kindneſs that produced 
the them, and therefore repreſented him, in lier imaginas 
ited tion, rather under the frightful idea of a murderer 
Ade than a lover. Herod was at length acquitted and difs 
wack miſſed by Mark Antony, when his foul was all in 
7 flames for his Mariamne; but before their meeting, he 
eing was not a little alarmed at the report he had heard of 
led. his uncle's converſation and familiarity with her in his 
0 abſence. This therefore was the firſt diſcourſe he en- 


ftice, tertained her with, in which ſhe found it no eaſy mat- 
eceit, ter to quiet his ſuſpicions. But at laſt he appeared ſo 

well ſatisfied of her innocence, that from reproaches 
Led and wranglings he fell to tears and embraces. Both of 
bus! them wept very tenderly at their reconciliation, and He- 
be cm rod poured out his whole ſoul to her in the warmeſt 

proteſtations of love and conſtancy j when amidſt all his 
birth, ſighs and languiſhings, ſhe aſked him, whether the pri- 


all the vate orders he left with his uncle Joſeph were an in- 
m and ſtance of [ſuch an inflamed affeftion ? The jealous 
nels king was immediately rouſed at ſo unexpected a que- 
he did ſtion, and concluded his uncle muſt have been too fa- 
of the 7 mer bow #59 tne would have diſcovered ſuch 
imme- a ſecret, In ſhort, t his uncle to death, and 
for the very difficultly vronited i upon himſelf to ſpare Ma- 
rod at- nainne, . RT gin 1 n 
jamne, After this he was forced on a ſecond journey into 
ato the Egypt, when he committed his lady to the care of 80. 
to put hemus, with the ſame private orders he had before 


\imfelf. 
e's con- 


ziven his uncle, if any miſchief befel him. In the 
mean while Mariamne ſo won upon Sohemus, * 


vetoric, ber preſents and obliging converſatiom, that ſhe d 

er; but all the ſecret from him, with which Hered had in- 
| he in- truſted himz ſo that after his return, when he 
er lord“ flew to her with all the tranſports of joy and love, 
d him, the received him coldly with ſighs and tears, and all 
nterpre- 'he marks of indifference and averſion. This recep- 
put ber. 


tion ſo ſtirred up his in that he bad certain - 


This Vex. II. 
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LE) 


ly ſlain her with his own hands, had not he feared he 
himſelf ſhould become the greater ſufferer by it. It 
was not long after this, when he had another violent 
return of love upon him; Mariamne was therefore 
ſent for to him, whom he endeavoured to: ſoften and 
reconcile with all poſſible conjugal eareſſes and endear- 
ments; but ſhe declined his embraces, and anfwered 
all his fondneſs with bitter invectives ſor the death of 
her father and her brother. This behaviour fo in- 
cenſed Herod, that he very hardly refrained from 
ſtriking her; when in the heat of their quarrel there 
came in a witneſs, ſuborned by ſome of Mariamne's 
enemies, who accuſed her to the king of a deſign to 
poiſon him. - Herod was now prepared to hear any 
thing in her prejudice, and immediately ordered her 
ſervant to be firetched upon the rack; who, in the ex. 
tremity of his tortures, confeſt, that his miſtreſs's aver- 
fion to the king aroſe from ſomething Sohemus had 
told her; but as for any deſign of poiſoning, he utter- 
ly diſowned. the leaſt knowledge of it. This confeſſion 
quickly proved fatal to Sohemus, who now lay under 
the ſame ſuſpicions and ſentence that Joſeph had be- 
fore him on the like occaſion. Nor would Herod reſt 
here; but accuſed her with great vehemence of a de- 
ſign upon his life, and by his authority with the jud- 
2 had her publickly condemned and executed. Herod 

n after her death grew melancholy and dejected, re- 
tiring from the public adminiſtration of affairs into a ſo- 
litary foreſt, and there abandoning himſelftoalltheblack 
— iderations which naturally ariſe from a paſſion made 
up of love, remorſe, pity, and deſpair. He uſed to rave 
for his Mariamne, and to call upon her in his diſtrac- 
ted fits ; and in all probability would ſoon have follow- 
ed her, had not his thoughts been ſeaſonably called off 
from ſo ſad an object by public ſtorms, which at th# 
time very nearly threatened him. * 
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Tugſday, September 18, 17117. 
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. ' Saxificos vultus, quacungque ca, tolle Meduſe. 
WT tis D. 887 7H k 1} hs, Ovid. Met. v. 216. 
esc with thoſe nionftrous features, and O! pare 
That Gorgon's look, and petrifyingiſtare.?' P. 
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Na late paper I mentioned the project of an ingenious 
author for erecting of ſeveral handicraft prizes to be 
contended for by our-Britiſh , artiſans, and the influ» 
ence they might have towards the improvement of 
our ſeveral manufactures. I have ſince that been very 
much ſurpriſed with the following advertiſement which 
| find in the Poſt-boy of the 1ith inſtant, and again 
repeated in the Poſt-boy of the 15th. 1 
N the th of October next will be run for upon 
Coleſhill-Heath in Warwickſhire, a plate of x 
guineas value, three heats, by any horſe, mare, or getd- 
ng that hath not won above the value of 51. the win- 
ning Horſe to be ſold for 101, to carry 10 ſtone weight, 
if 14 hands high; if above or under to carry or to be al- 
lowed weight for inches, and to be entered Friday the 
1;that"the Swan in Coleſhill, before 6x in the evening. 
Alfo a plate of leſs value to be run for by aſſes. The 
ſame day a gold ring to be grinned for by men, | 
The firſt of theſe diverſions that is to be exhibited 
by the 20 l. Race-Horſes, may probably have its uſe; 
but the two. laſt in which the aſſes and men are con- 
cerned, ſeem to me altogether extracrdinary and un- 
accountable, Why they ſhould keep running aſſes at 
Coleſhill, or how making mouths turns to account in 
Warwickſhire,more than in any other parts of England, 
| cannot comprehend. , I have (looked over all the 
Olympic games, and do not find any thing in them like 
No. 173. "FT 2 an 
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an aſs- race, or a match at grinning. However it be, I am 
informed that ſeveral aſſes are now kept in body: clothes, 
and Treated every morning upon the heath, and that 
all the countrydellows within den miles of the Swan, 
grin an hour or two in their glaſſes every morning, in 
order to qualify themſelves for the ninth of October. 
The prize, which is propoſed to be grinned for, has raiſ 
ed ſuch an amhition among the common people of out. 

inning one another, that many very diſcerning per. 
Fas are afraid it ſhould ſpoil moſt of the faces in the 
country and that a Warwickſhire-man'will be known 
by his grin, as Roman Catholics imagine a Kentiſh. 
man is by his tail. The gold ring which is made 
the prize of deformity, 15 Joſt the reverſe" of the gal. 
den apple that was formerly made the prize of beau. 
ty, and ſhould carry for its poly the old motto inver- 


N 
s * 


Or to accommodate it to che taparity of che combs 

tants, 1 10 l y ff! 
ĨRbe frightfull't grinner \ 
Be the wirr 


In the mean while I would adviſe a Dutch pai 

to be preſent at this great controverſy of faces, in order 
to make a collection of the moſt remarkable grins that 
ſhall be there exhibited. a 

I muſt not hete omit an account which I lately re- 
ceived of one of theſe grinning: matches from a gentle 
man, who upon reading the .above-mentioned adver - 
tiſement, entertained the coffee -houſe with the follow- 
ing natrative: Upon the taking of Namur, amidſt 
other public rejoicings made on that oecaſion, there was 2 
2 gold ring given by a whig juſtice of peace to be grin- 
ned for, The firit competitor that entered the liſts, 
was a black ſwarthy Frenchman, who accidentally paſſ. 
ed that way, and being a man naturally of a withered 
look, and hard features, promiſed himſelf good ſucceſ:, 
He was placed upon a table in the great point of view; 
and looking upon the company like Milton's _— 4 
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r | -  Grinn'd horribly a ghaſtly ſmile. 


thes, His muſcles were ſo drawn together on each ſide of 
turnt his face, that he ſhewed twenty teeth at a grin, and 
oy, put the country in ſome pain, leſt a foreigner ſhould 
Ss m carry away the honour: of the day ; but upon a farther 
on trial they found he was . maſter only of the merry 
| out- p The next that mounted a table was a mal-content in 
Per- in thoſe days, and a great maſter in the whole art of 
grinning, but particularly excelled in the angry grin. 


Nou He did his part ſo well, that he is ſaid to have made 
ntiſh. half a dozen women miſcarry ; but the juſtice being ap- 
made priſed by one who ſtood. near him, that the fellow 
p gol: who grinned in his face was a Jacobite, and being un- 
beau willing that a diſaffected perſon ſhould win the gold 


ring and be looked upon as the beſt, grinner in the 
country, he ordered the oaths to be tendered unto him 
upon his quitting the table, which the grinner refuſing, 
he was ſet aſide as an unqualified perſon... There were 


:ombs ſeveral other groteſque figures that preſented them- 
FIG ſelves, which it would be too tedious to deſcribe. I 
7 muſt not however omit a plowman, who lived in the 
4 farther of the country, and being very lucky in a 

pair of long lanthorn jaws, wrung his face into ſuch a 
> order ideous grimace, that every feature of it appeared under 
ns that a different diſtortion. The whole company ſtood aſto- 
| niſhed at ſuch a complicated grin, and were ready 
tely Its to aſſign the prize to him, had it not been proved by 

le one of his antagoniſts, that he had practiſed with ver- 
advers juice for ſome days before, and had a crab found upon 
follow: him at the very time of grinning ; upon which the beſt 
amidit judges of grinning declared it as their opinion; that 
re was a he was not to be looked upon as a fair grinner, and 
de grin- . cherefore ordered him to be ſet aſide as a cheat. 

he liſts, T he prize, it ſeems, fell at length upon a cobler, 

My paſ- Giles Gorgon by name, who produced ſeveral new grins 

wich of his own invention, having been uſed to cut faces for 

ſucceſs. many years together over his laſt. At the very firſt 
of view 3 grin he caſt every human feature out of his counte- 


Jeath, nance, at the ſecond he became the face of a ſpout, at 
Grinn d the 


* 
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the third a baboon, at the fourth a head of a baſs. 


viol, and at the fifth a pair of nut-crackers, The whole 
aſſembly wondered at his accompliſhments, and beftoy. 
ed the ring on him unanimouſly; but what he eſteem. 
ed more than all the reft, a country wench, whom he 
had wooed' im vain for above five years before, was ſo 
charmed with his grins, and the applaufes which he 
received on all ſides, that ſhe married him the week 
foflowing, and ro this day wears the prize upon her 
finger, the cobler having made uſe of it as his wedding 
ring. N Derr. 11 CT inne „een 
This Paper might perhaps ſeem very impertinent, 
$f it grew ſerious thy 8 T world fleverthe 
Jefs k ave it to the conſideration of thoſe*who are the 
patrons of this monſtrous trial of ſxill. whether or no 
they are not guilty, in ſome meaſure, of an affront to 
their ſpecies, in treating after this manner the Hr. 
MAN Fact Drvixx, and turning that part of us, which 
has ſo great an image impreſſed upon it, into the i 
mage of a monkey ;'whether the raifing ſuch filly com. 
2 among the ignorant, propoſing prizes for ſuch 
ſeiefs accompliſhments, filling the common people's 
Heads with ſuch ſenſeleſs ambitions, and inſpiring them 
vith ſueh abſurd ideas of ſuperiority and pre-eminence, 
Has not in it ſomething immoral as well as ridiculous, 


„ „ * 


Saturday, September 22, 1711“. 
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; — enim bonus, aut face dignus y 
Arcana, gualem Cereris vult eſſe ON _ 
Ulla aliena jibi cradat mala . | Juv, Sat. xv. 140 


Who can all ſenſe of other-ills eſcape, | 
4% Is but a brute, at beſt, in human ſhape,” Tart. 


N one of my laſt week's Papers I treated of Good- 
nature, as it is the effect of conſtitution ; I ſhall now 
| No. 177. ſpeak 
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ſpeak of it, as it. is a moral virtue. The ſirſt may make 


ale. 2 man eaſy to himſelf and agreeable to others, but im- 
der plies no merit in him that is poſſoſſed of it. A man is- 
tow- no more to be praiſed upon this account, than becauſe 
wh he has a regular pulſe, or a good digeſtion. |; This: 
n he Good-nature however in the conſtitution, which Mr 
9 1 Dryden ſomewhere calls a Milkineſs of Blood, is an ad- 


mirable ground-work for the other. Im order therefore 
to try our Good nature, whether it ariſes from the bo- 
dy or the mind, whether it be founded in the animal 


ding or rational part of our nature; in a word, whether it 

be ſuch as is intitled to any other reward, beſides t hat- 
2 5 ſecret ſatisfaction and content ment of mind which is 
en eſſential to it, and the kind reception it procures us in 
e tn the world, we muſt examine it by the following rules. 
Ke Firſt, whether it acts with ſteadineſs and uniformity 
1 in ſickneſs and in health, in proſperity and in adver- 
15 ſity; if otherwiſe, it is to be looked upon as nothing elſe 


but an irradiation of the mind from ſome new ſupply 


* of ſpirits, or a more kindly circulation of the blood. 
SH . Sir Francis Bacon mentions 2 cunning ſolicitor, who 


would never aſk a favour of a great man before din- 


2ople' ner; but took care to prefer his petition at a time when 
; ne the party petitioned had his mind free from care, and 
I; his appetites in good humour. Such a tranſient: tem- 
culous, Pe 5 


porary Good-nature as this, is not that philanthropy, 
that love of mankind, which deſerves the title of a 
moral virtue. | 

The next way of a man's. bringing his Good-nature 
to the teſt, is, to conſider whether it operates accord- 
ing to the rules of reaſon and duty: for if, notwith- 
{tanding its general benevolence to mankind, it makes. 
no diſtinction between its objects, if it exerts itſelf pro- 
miſcuouſly towards the deſerving and undeſerving, if 
u relieves alzke the idle and the indigent, if it gives it- 
{elf up to the firſt petitioner, and lights upon any one 
rather by accident than choice, it may paſs ſor an ami- 
able initinCt, but muſt not aſſume the name of a moral 
\ITtue, 9 * 2 , 


The third trial of Good-nature will be, the enamin- 


xv. 14% 


PATE. 


f Good- 


zall nox az ourſelves, whether or no we are able to exert it to 
ſpeak i R | 
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our own diſadvantage, and employ it on proper objeſt;, 


notwithſtanding any little pain, want, or inconvenience 
which: may ariſe to ourſelves from it. In'a word, whe. 
ther we are willing to rifk any part of our fortune, our 
reputation, or health or eaſe, for the benefit of man- 
kind. Among all theſe expreſſions of Good-nature, I 
ſhall fingle out that which. goes under the general name 
of Charity, as it conſiſts in relieving the indigent ; that 
being a trial of this kind which offers itſelf to us almoſt 
at all times, and in every place. 

I ſhould propofe it as a rule to every one who is pr 
vided with any competency of fortune more than ſu-,. 
cient for the neceflaries of life, to lay aſide a certain 

portion of his income for the uſe of the poor. This 

would look upon as an offering to Him who has x 
right to the whole, for the uſe of thoſe whom, in the 
paſſage hereafter mentioned, he has deſcribed as his 
own repreſentatives _ earth. At the ſame time ve 
ſhould manage our charity with ſuch —— and 
caution, that we may not hurt our own friends or rel 
tions, whilit we are doing good to thoſe who are ſtran- 
gers to us. 

This may poſſibly be explained better by an example 
than by rule. 

Eugenius is a man of an univerſal Good- nature, and 
generous beyond the extent of his fortune; but withal 
ſo prudent, in the economy of his affairs, that what 
goes out in charity is made up by good management. 
Eugenius has what the world calls two hundred pounds 
a. year; but never values himſelf above nine-ſcore, 33 
not thinking he has arightta the tenth part, which he 
always appropriates to charitable uſes. To this ſum 
he frequently makes other voluntary additions, inſo- 
much that in a good year, for ſuch he accounts thoſe 
in which he has been able to make greater bounties 
than ordinary, he has given above twice that ſum to 
the ſickly and indigent. Eugenius preſcribes to him- 
ſelf many particular days of faſting and abſtinence, in 
order to increaſe his private bank of charity, and ſets 
aſide what would be the current expences of thoſe 
times for the uſe of the poor. He often goes — 
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chere his buſineſs calls him, and at the end of his walk. 
has given a ſhilling, which in his ordinary methods of 
expence would have gone for coach-hire, to the firſt 
neceſſitous perſon that has fallen in his way. I have 
known him, when he has been going to a play or an 
opera, divert the money which was deſigned tor that 
purpoſe, upon an olyect of charity whom he has met 
with in the ſtreet ; and afterwards paſs his evening in a 
cotfee houſe, or at a friend's fire-fide, with much greater 
ſatisfaction to himſelf. than he could have received 
from the moſt exquiſite entertainments of the theatre. 
By theſe means he is generous, without impoveriſhing 
himſelf, and enjoys his eſtate by making it the proper- 
ty of others. | Fe oe | 

There are few men ſo cramped in their private af- 
fairs, who may not be charitahle after this manner, 
without any diſadvantage to themſelves, or prejudice 
to their families. It is but ſometimes facritcing a di- 
rerſion or convenience to the poor, and turning tho 
uſual courſe of aur expences into à better channel. 
This is, I think, not only the moiſl prudent and conve- 
ment, but the moſt meritorious piece of charity, which 
we can put in practice. By this method we in ſome 
meaſure Mare the neceſſities of the poor at the ſame 
tine that we relieve them, and make ourſelves not on- 
ly their patrons, but their fellow-ſufferers, 17 

Sir Thomas Brown, in the laſt part of his Neligis 
Medici, in which he deſcribes his charity in ſeveral he- 
roic inttances, and with a noble heat of ſentiments, 
mentions that verſe in the Proverbs of Solomon, He 
* that giveth to the poor, leudeth to the Lord: 
ITnere is more rhetoric in that one ſentence, ſays he, 
than in a library of ſermons; and indeed if thoſe 
* ſentences were undetſtood by the reader, with the 
' ſame emphaſis as they are delivered by the author, 
ue needed not thoſe volames of inſtructions, but 
might be honeſt by an epitome . 

his paſſage in ſcri is indeed wonderfully per- 
ſuaſive; but I think the ſame thought is carried nuch 
further in the Ne Teſla ment, whete our Saviour tells 
us in a moſt pathetic manner, that he ſhall hereafter 
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regard the clothing of the naked, the feeding of the 
hungry, and the viſiting of the impriſoned, as offices 
done to himſelf, and reward them-accordingly. Pur- 
ſuant to thoſe paſſages in holy ſcripture, I have ſome. 
where met with the epitaph ofa charitable man, which 
has very much pleaſed me. I cannot recollect the 
words, but the ſenſe of it is to this purpoſe: What [ 
ſpent I loſt ; what I poſſeſſed is left to n what I 
gave away remains with me. 
_ - Since I am thus inſenſibly engaged in 88 writ, I 
cannot forbear making an extract of ſeveral paſſages 
which I have always read with great delight in the 
book of Job. It is the account which that holy man 
ives of his behaviour in the days of his proſperity, and 
if conſidered only as a human compoſition, is a finer 
picture of a Charitable and Good natured man than is 
to be met with in any other author. 
Oh that I were as in months paſt, as in |the days 
“ when God preſerved me: When his candle ſhined 
e pon my head, and when by his light I walked 
through darkneſs : When the Almighty was yet 
« with mc; when my children were about me: 
When I waſhed my ſteps with butter, and the rock 
* poured out rivers of oil.“ 
+ When the ear heard me, then it bleſſed me; and 
« when the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs to me. he- 
0 cauſe I delivered the poor that cried, and the fat her. 
<< leſs, and him that had none to help him. Thc 
« bleſſing'of him that was ready to periſh came upon 
„ me, and I cauſed the widow's heart to ſing for joy. 
« J was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame; 
was a father to the poor, and the cauſe which! 
e knew not I ſearched out. Did not I weep ſor him 
„that was in trouble? was not my ſoul grie ved for 
the poor? Let me be weighed in an even ba. 
$* lance, that God may know mine integtit y. If I did 
<« deſpiſe the cauſe of my man. ſeryant, or of my maid- 
ſervant when chey contended with me: What then 
„ ſhall I do when God riſeth up? arid when he viſit- 
cc eth, what ſhall I anſwer him? Did not he tbat 
60 made me in Wr make him? and did pri 
„ faſhion 
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« faſkion us iu the womb?: If L have withheld the poor 


from their deſire; or have cauſed the eyes of the wi- 
do to fail: Or have eaten my morſel myſelfalone, 
« and the fatherleſs hath not eaten thereof: It I have 
ſeen any periſh for want of cloathing, or any poor 
„without covering: If his loins have not bieſfzd me, 
and if he were not warmed with tlie fleece of my 
** theept If I have lift up my hand againſt the-father- 
** leſs, when I ſaw my help in the gate: Then let mine 
arm fall from my thoulder-blade, and mine arm be 
e broken from the bone. If I have rejoiced at the de- 
ſtruction of him that hated me, or lift up myſelf 
* when evil found him: (Neither have I ſuffered my 
mouth to. ſin, by wiſhing a curſe to his ſoul.) The 
** ſtranger did not lodge in the ſtreet; but I opened 
my doors to the traveller. If my land cry againſt 
me, or that the furrows likewiſe. thereof complain: 
** If I have eaten the fruits thereof without money, or 
have cauſed the owners thereof to loſe their life t 
Let thiſtles grow inſtead of wheat, and cockle in- 
ſtead of barley.” 


— 


—— — — 


Tueſday, September 2 35 17115. 2 


Centuriæ ſeniorum agitant expertia frugis: 
Celli præiereuut 9 5 premata Rhannes. 
une tulit punttum qui miſcuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectaudo, paritergue mone nds. RS, 
: Hor. Ars Poet, V. 341. 


„Old age is only fond of moral truth, 
« LeRures too grave diſguſt aſpiring youth; 
But he who blends inſtruction with delight, 
Wins every reader, oor in vain ſhall write,” 
P, 


] Mar caſt my readers under two different diviſions, 
the Aercurinl and the Saturnine. The firſt are the 
Say part of my diſciples, who require Speculations of 
No. 179. G8 g 2 wit 
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wit and humour ; the others are thoſe of a more ſolemn 
and ſober turn, who find no pleaſure but in Papers of 
morality and ſound ſenſe. The former call every 
thing that is ſerious, ſtupid; the latter look upon eve- 
ry thing as impertinent that is ludicrous. Were I al 
ways grave, one half of my readers would fall off from 
me; were I always merry, I ſhould loſe the other. 
J make it therefore ray endeavour to find out enter. 
tainments of both kinds, and by that means conſult the 
good of both, more than I ſhould do did I always 
write to the particular taſte of either. As they neither 
of them: know what I proceed upon, the ſprighnly read- 
er, who takes up my paper in order to be diverted, 
very often finds himſelf engaged unawares in a ferion; 
and profitable courſe of thinking; as, on the contrary, 
the thoughtfut man who perhaps may hope to find 
fomething folid, and full of deep refleQion, is very 
often inſenfibly betrayed into a fit of mirth. In a word, 
the reader fits down to my entertainment without know 
ing his bill of fare, and has therefore at leaſt the plez 
fure of hoping there may be a difh to his „ e 
I muſt confeſs, were I left to myſelf, I ſhould ra 
ther aim at inſtructing than diverting ; but if we will 
be uſeful to the world, we muſt take it as we find it. 


—ů— — 


writings. A man muſt have virtue in him, before be 
will enter upon the reading of a Seneca or an Epicte. 
tus. The very title of a moral treatiſe has ſomething 
in it auſtere and thocking to the carelefs and inconſi- 
.derate. $8 | | 
For this reaſon ſeveral unthinking perfons fall in my 
way, who would give no attention to lectures delivered 
with a religious ſeriouſneſs or a philoſophic gravity. 
They are inſnared into ſentiments of wiſdom andvir- 
tne when they do not think of it; and if by that means 
they arrive only at fuch a degree of confideration 3s 
may diſpoſe them to liſten to more ſtudied and el 
borate diſcourſes, I ſhall not think my ſpeculations uſe- 
leſs. I might likewiſe obſerve, that the gloomineſs in 
which ſometimes the minds of the beſt men are in- 
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volved, very often ſtands in need of ſuch little incite- 
ments to mirth and laughter, as are apt to diſperſe 
melancholy, and put our faculties in good humour. 
To which ſome will add, that the Britiſh climate, 
more than any other, makes entertainments of this 
ture in a manner neceſſary. 1742s, 
If what I have here faid does not recommend, it 
will at leaſt excuſe the variety of my Speculations. I 
would not willingly laugh but in order to inſtruct, or 
if I ſomerimes fail in this point, when my mirth ceaſes 
o be inſtructive, it ſhall never ceaſe to be innocent. A 
ſcrupulous conduct in this particular, has, perhaps, 
more merit in it than the generality of readers ima- 
gine ; did they know how many thonghts occur in a 


point of humour, which a diſcreet author in modeſty ' 


ſurpaſſes z how many ſtrokes of raillery prefent them- 
ſelves, which could not fail to pleaſe the ordinary taſte 
of wankind, but are ſtifled in their birth by reaſon of 
ſome remote tendency which they carry in then to 
corrupt the minds of thoſe who read them; did they 
know how many glances of ill-natare are induſtri- 
ouſly avoided for fear of doing injury to the reputation 
of another, they would be apt to think kindly of thoſe 
writers who endeavour to make themſelves diverting, 
without being immoral. One may apply to theſe au- 
thors that paffage in Waller, 


Poets loſe half the praiſe they would have got, | 
Were it but 7 what they diſcreetly blot.” 
\ | < 


As nothing is more eaſy than to be a Wit, with all tlie 
above-mentioned liberties, it requires ſome genius and 
invention to appear ſuch without them. | 
Whar I have here ſaid is not only in regard to the 
public, but with ar eye to my particular correfpondent, 
who has ſent me the following letter, which 1 have 
caſtrated in ſome places upon theſe conſiderations. 
*5.1R, $0; TY 
. Hs lately ſeen your diſcourſe upon a match 
f of Grinning, I cannot forbear giving you an 
2 account 
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account of a Whillling Match, which, with many o- 
thers, I was entertained with about three years ſince 
at the Bath, The prize was a guinea, to be conter- 
red upon the ableſt Whiſtler, that is, on him uho 
could whillle cleareit, and go through his tune with - 

out laughing, to which at the ſame time he was pro- 
voked by the antic poſtures of a Merry-Andrew, who 
was to ſtand upon the ita Sf and play his tricks in the 
eye of the performer. here were three competi- 
tors for the guinea, The firit was a ploughman of a 
very promiſing aſpect; his features were ſteady, and 
his muſcles ' compoſed in to inflexible ttupidity, that 
upon his firſt appearance every one gave the guinea 
ro joſt. The P Pickled Herring however found the 
way to ſhake him for upon his whiltling a country 
jig, this unlucky wag danced to it with fuch varie- 

ty of diſtortions and grimaces, that the country man 
could not forbear ſmiling upon him; and by that 
means ſpoiled his whijtle, and loſt the prize; 

© The next that mounted the ſtage was an under- 

citizen of the Bath, a perſon remarkable among the 
inferior people of that place for his great wiſdom and 
his broad band. He contracted his mouth with much 
gravity, and that he might diſpoſe his mind to be 
more ſerious than ordinary, began the tune of The 
Children in the Wood, and went through part of it 
with good ſucceſs ; when on a ſudden the wit at his 
elbow, who had appeared wonderfully grave and at. 

tentive for ſome time, gave him a touch upon the 
left ſhoulder, and ſtared him in the face with ſo be- 
witching a grin, that the Whiſtler relaxed his fibres 
into a kind of ſimper, and at length burſt out into 
an open laugh. e third who entered the liſts 
was a footman, who, in defiance of the: Merry-An- 
drew, and all his arts, whiſtled a Scotch Tune and 
au Italian Sonata, with ſo ſettled a countenance, that 
he bore away the prize, to the great admiration of 
ſome hundreds of perſons, who, as well as myſeli, 
were preſent 3 at this trial of rn. „Nen Sir, 1 Ty 
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y o- © bly conceive, whatever you have determined of the 
ſince « Grinners, the Whiſtlers ought to be encouraged, not 
nter- only as their art is practiſed without diſtortion, but 
who © as it improves chuntry muſic, promotes gravity, and 
with « teaches ordinary people to keep their coyntenances, 
pro- if they ſee any thing ridiculous in their betters; be- 
, who * ſides that, it ſeems an entertainment yery particularly 


n the adapted to the Bath, as it is uſual for a rider to 
| * whiſtle to his horſe when he would make his waters 
oe rind. OY | 
| © I am, Sir, &c.' 


POSTSCRIPT. 

After having — — theſe two important points 
© of Grinning and Whiltling, I hope you will oblige 
the world with ſome reflections upon Yawning, as I 
have ſeen it practiſed on a twelfth-night among o- 
their Chriſtmas gambols at the houſe of a very wor- 
thy gentleman, who —_— entertains his tenants at 
that time of the year. They Lawn for a Cheſhire 
| cheeſe, and begin about midnight, when the whole 
company is diſpoſed to be drowſy. He that yawns 
* wideſt, and at the ſame time fo naturally as to pro- 
* duce the moſt yawns among the ſpeQators, carries 
home the cheeſe. If you handle this ſubje& as you 
* ought, I queſtion not but your paper will ſet half the 
kingdom a Yawning, though I dare promiſe you it 
vil never make any body fall afleep.* * 
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Thurſday, September 27. 1711%, 
| - — | 8 
His lucrymir vitum damus, et miſcreſcimus ul. 
e N Virg. Eu. ii. 145. 


* Mov'd by theſe tears, we pity and protect. 


N AM more pleaſed with a letter that is filled with 
touches of nature than of wit. The following one 
is of this kind, 1 


«SIR, Gur thy 1851, 
| MONG all the diſtreſſes which happen in fa 
milies, I do not remember that you hate 
touched upon the marriage of children without the 
conſent of their parents. I am one of theſe unfor- 
tunate perſons. I was about fifteen when 1 took 
the liberty to chooſe for myſelf ; and have ever ſince 
langgiſhed under the diſpleaſure of an inexorable a- 
ther, who, though he ſees me happy in the belt of 
huſbands, and bleſſed with yery tine children, can | 
never be preyailed upon to forgive me. He was ſo , 
kind to me before this unhappy accident, that in- t 
deed it makes my breach of duty, in ſome meaſure, l 


inexcuſable ; and at the ſame time creates in me ſuch ˖ 
a tenderneſs towards him, that 1 love him above all i 
things, and would die to be reconciled to him. [ h 


have thrown myſelf at his feet, and beſought hin 
with tears to pardon me; but he always puſhes me 
away, and ſpurns me from him. I have written ſe- 
veral letters to him, but he would neither open nor 
receive them. About two years ago I ſent my little 
boy to him, dreſſed in a new apparel ; but the child 
returned to me crying, becauſe he ſaid his grandi 
* ther would not ſee him, and had ordered him to be 
put out of his houſe. My mother is won over to my 
5 file, but dares not mention me to my father for fear 
No. 181. 01 
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of g him. About a month ago he lay ſick 
© upon his bed, and in great danger of his lite: I was 
« pierced to the heart at the news, and could not for- 
bear going to inquire after his health. My mother 
took this opportunity of ſpeaking in my behalf: the 
© told him with abundance of tears, that I was come 
to ſee him, that I could not ſpeak to her for weeping, 
and that 1 ſhould certainly break my heart if he re- 
© fuſed at that time to give me his bleſſing, and be re- 
conciled to me. He was ſo far from relenting to- 
* wards me, that he bid her ſpeak no more of me, un- 
leis ihe had a mind to diſturb him in his laſt mo- 
ments; for, Sir, you muſt know that he has the re- 
* putation of an honeſt and religious man, which 
makes my misfortune ſo much the greater. God 
© be thanked he is fince recovered : but his ſevere u- 
* ſage has given me ſuch a blow, that I ſhall foon ſink 
* under it, unleſs I may be relieved by any impreſ- 
* tions which the reading of this in your Paper may 
make upon him. | 


IJ am, &c.“ 


Of all hardneſſes of heart there is none fo inexcuſ- 
able as that of parents towards their children. An ob- 
ſtinate, inflexible, unforgiving temper is odious upon 
all occaſions; but here it is unnatural. The love, 
tenderneſs, and compaſſion, which are apt to ariſe in 
us towards thoſe who depend upon us. is that by which 
the whole world of life is upheld. The Supreme Be- 
ing, by the tranſcendent excellency and goodneſs of 
his nature, extends his mercy towards all his works ; 
and becauſe his creatures have not fuch a ſpontaneous 
benevolence and compaſſion towards thoſe who are un- 
der their care and protection, he has implanted in 
them an inſtinct that ſupplies the of this mhe- 
rent goodneſs. I have illuſtrated this kind of inſtinct 
in former Papers, and have ſhewn how it runs thro? 
all the ſpecies of brute creatures, as indeed the whole 
animal creation ſubſiſts by it. | 

This inſtin& in man is more general and uncircum- 
cribed than in brutes, as being enlarged by the dic- 
ates of reaſon and duty. For if we conſider ourſelves 

Vor. II. H h attentively 
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attentively, we ſhall find that we are not only inclined 
to love thoſe who deſcend from us, but that we bear a 
kind of natural affection to every thing which relies 
upon us for its good and preſervation. - Dependence 
is a perpetual call upon humanity, and a greater in- 
citement to tenderneſs and pity than any other motive 
whatſoever. ; 

The man therefore who, notwithſtanding any paſſion 
or reſentment, can overcome this powerful inſtinct. and 
extinguiſh natural affection, debaſes his mind even be- 
low brutality, fruſtrates, as much as in him lies, the 
great deſign of Providence, and ſtrikes out of his na- 
ture one of the moſt divine principles that is planted 
in it. | | 

Among innumerable arguments which might be 
brought againſt ſuch an unreaſonable!proceeding, I ſliall 
only inſiſt on one. We make it the condition of our for- 
giveneſs that we forgive others. In our very prayers 
we defire no more than to be treated by this kind of 
retaliation. The caſe therefore before us ſeems to be 
what they call a Caſe in Point; the relation between 
the child and father being what comes neareſt to that 
between a creature and its Creator. If the father i 
inexorable to the child who has offended, let the of- 
fence be of never ſo high, a nature, how will he ad- 
dreſs himſelf to the Supreme Being, under the tender 
appellation of a Father, and deſire of him ſuch a for- 
giveneſs as he himſelf refuſes to grant? 

To this I might add many other religious, as wel! 
as many prudential conſiderations ; but if the laſt 
mentioned motive does not prevail, I deſpair of ſucceed- 
ing by any other, and ſhall therefore conclude my 
Paper with a very remarkable ſtory, which is recorded 
in an old chronicle publiſhed by Freher, among the 
writers of the German hiſtory, 

Eginhart, who was ſecretary to Charles the Great, 
became exceeding: popular by his behaviour in that 
poſt. His great abilities gained him the favour of his 
maſter, and the eſteem of the whole court. Imma, 
the daughter of the emperor, was ſo pleaſed with his 
perſon and converſation, that ſhe fell in love with * 
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As ſhe was one of the greateſt beatities of the age, 
Eginhart anſwered her with more than equal return 
of paſſion. They ſtifled their flames for ſome time, 
under apprehenſion of the fatalconſequences that might 
enſue. Eginhart at length reſolving to hazard all, 
rather than live deprived of one whom his heart was ſo 
much ſet upon, 'conveyed himſelf one night into the 
princeſs's apartment, and knocking gently at the door, 
was admitted as a perſon who had ſomething to com- 
municate to her from the emperor.” He was with her 
in private moft part of the night; but upon his prepar- 
ing to go away about break of day, he obſerved that 
there had fallen a great ſnow during his ſtay with the 
princeſf. This very much perplexed him, leſt the 
prints of his feet in the ſnow might make diſcoveries 
to the king, who often uſed to viſit his daughter in the 
morning. He acquainted the princeſs Imma with his 
fears; who, after ſome conſultations upon the matter, 
prevailed upon him to let her carry him through the 
inow upon her own ſhoulders. ' It happened, that the 
emperor not being able to ſleep, was at that time up and 
walking inhis chamber, when upon looking through the 
window he perceived his daughter —_ under her 
burden, and carrying his firſt miniſter acroſs the ſnow; 
which ſhe had no ſooner done, but ſhe returned again 
with the utmoſt ſpeed to her own apartment. The 
emperor was extremely troubled and aſtoniſhed at this 
accident, but reſolved to ſpeak 8 of it until a pro- 
per opportunity. In the mean time, Eginhart knowing 
that what he had done could not be long a ſecret, de- 
termined to retire from court; and in order to it beg- 
ged the emperor that he would be pleaſed to diſmiſs him, 


pretending a kind of diſcontent at his not having been 


rewarded for his long ſervices. The emperor would 
not give a direct anſwer to his petition, but told him 
he would think of if, and appointed a certain day when 


he would let him know his pleaſure. He then called 
together the moſt faithful of his counſellors, and ac- 


quainting them with his ſecretary's crime, aſked them 


their advice in ſo delicate an affair. The moſt of them 


dave their opinion, that the perſon could not be too 
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ſeverely puniſhed who had thus diſhonoured his ma. 
ter. Upon the whole debate, the emperor declared it 
was his opinion, that Eginhart's puniſhment would 
rather increaſe than diminiſh the ſhame of his family, 
and that therefore he thought it the moſt adviſcable 
to wear out the memory of the fact, by marrying him 
to his daughter. Accordingly Eginhart was called in, 
and acquainted by the emperor, that he thould no 
Tonger have any pretence of complaining his ſervices 
were not rewarded, for that the princeſs Imma ſhould 
be given him in marriage, with a dower ſuitable to 
her quality; which was foon after performed accord- 
ingly, | 
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© Sometimes fair truth in fiction we diſguiſe ; 
« Sometimes preſent her naked to men's eyes.“ 


TTABLES were the firſt pieces of wit that made their 

appearance in the world, and have been {till high- 
ly valued, not only in times of the greateſt ſimplicity, 
but among the moſt polite ages of mankind. Jotham's 
Fable of the Trees is the oldeſt that is extant, and as 
beautiful as any which have been made fince that time. 
Nathan's Fable of the poor Man and his Lamb is like- 
wiſe more ancient than any that is extant, beſides the 
above-mentioned, and had ſo good an effect, as to 
convey inſtruction to the ear of a king without offend- 
ing it, and to bring the man aſter God's own heart to 
a right ſenſe of his guilt and his duty. We find Æſop 
in the moſt diſtant ages of Greece; and if we look in- 
to the very beginnings of the commonwealth of Rome, 
we ſee a mutiny amoug the common people appealed by 
a Fable of the Belly and the Limbs, which was indeed 
very proper to gain the attention of an incenſed rabble, 
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at a time when perhaps they would have torn to pieces 
any man who had preached the fame doctrine to them 
in an open and direct manner. As Fables took their 
birth in the very infancy of learning, they never flou- 
riihed- more than when learning was at its greateſt 
height. To juſtify this afſeryon, I ſhall put my read- 
er in mind of Horace, the greateſt wit and critic in the 
Auguſtan age; and of Boileau, the moſt correct poet 
among the moderns: not to mention La Fontaine, who 
by his way of writing is come, mare into vogue than 
any other author of our tines. 

The Fables I have here mentioned are raiſed altoge; 
ther upon brutes and vegetables, with ſome of our 
own ſpecies mixt among them, when. the moral hath 
ſo required. But beſides this kind of Fable, there is 
another in which the actors are paſſions, virtues, vices, 
and other imaginary perſons of the like nature. Some 
of the ancient critics will have it, that the Iliad and O- 
dyſſey of Homer are Fables of this nature; and that 
the _ names of gods and heroes are nothing elſe 
but the affections of the mind in a viſible ſhape and 
character. Thus they tell us, that Achilles, in the 
ürſt lad, repreſents Anger, or the iraſcible part of hu- 


man nature: That upon drawing his ſword againſt his 


ſuperior in a full aſſembly, Pallas is only another name 
for Reaſon, which checks and adviſes him upon that 


occaſion ; and at her firſt appearance touches him upon 


the head, that part of the man being looked upon as 
the ſeat of reaſon. And thus of the reſt of the poem. 
As for the Odyfley, I think it is plain that Horace con- 
litered it as one of theſe allegorical fables, by the moral 
which he has given us of ſeveral parts of it. The 
greateſt Italian wits have applied themſelves to the 
vriting of this latter kind of Fables. Spencer's Fairy- 
Queen is one continued ſeries of them from the be- 
ginning to the end of that admirable work. If we 
look into the fineſt proſe-authors of antiquity, ſuch as 
Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and many others, we ſhall 
ind that this was likewiſe their favourite kind of Fa- 


ble, I ſhall only farther obſerve upon it, that the firſt 


ok this ſort that made any conſiderable figure in the 
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world, was that of Hercules meeting with Pleaſure and 
Virtue ; which was invented by Prodicus, who lived 
before Socrates, and in the firſt dawnings of philoſo- 
phy. He uſed to travel through Greece by virtue of 
this fable, which procured him a kind reception in 
all the market towns, where he never failed telling it 
as ſoon as he had gathered an audience about him. 
After this ſhort preface, which I have made up of 
ſuch materials as my me nory does at preſent ſuggeſt to 
me, before I preſent my reader with a Fable of this 
kind, which I deſigh as the entertainment of the pre- 
ſent Paper, I mult in a'few words open the occaſion 
of it, | 
In the account which Plato gives us of the converſu- 
tion and behaviour of Socrates, the morning he was 
to die, he tells the following circumſtance. - 
When Socrates his fetters were knocked off (as was 
nſual to be done on the day that the condemned perſon 
was to be executed) wy ſeated in the midſt of his 
diſciples, and laying one of his legs over the other, in 
a very unconcerned poſture, he began to rub it where 
It had been galled by the iron; and whether it was to 
ſhew the indifference with which he entertained the 
thoughts of his approaching death, or (after his ufual 
manner) to take every occaſion of philoſophizing upon 
ſome uſeful ſubject, he obſerved the pleaſure of that 
ſenſation which now aroſe in thoſe very parts of his 
leg, that juſt before had been ſo much pained by the 
fetter. Upon this he reflected on the nature of Plea- 
ſure and Pain in general, and how conſtantly they ſuc- 
ceed one another. To this he added, That if a man 
of a good genius for a fable were to repreſent the na- 
ture of pleaſure and pain in that way of writing, he 
would probably join them together after ſuch a man- 
ner, that it would be impoſſible for the one to come 
into any place without being followed by the other. 
It is poſſible, that if Plato had thought it proper at 
ſuch a time to defcribe Socrates launching out into a 
diſcourſe which was not of a piece with the buſineſs of 
the day, he would have enlarged upon this hint, and 
have drawn it out into ſome beautiful allegory or _ 
ut 


But ſince he has not done it, I ſhall attempt to write 
one myſelf in the ſpirit of that divine author. 


„There were two Families which, from the begin- 
„ning of the world, were as oppoſite to each other as 
« light and darkneſs. The one of them lived in Hea- 
% ven, and the other in Hell. The youngeſt deſcer- 
% dant of the firſt family was Pleaſure, Who was the 
daughter of Happineſs, who was the child of Virtue, 
„% who was the — of the Gods. Theſe, as I ſaid 
before, had their habitation in Heaven. The young- 
« ett of the oppoſite family was Pain, who was the ſon 
« of Miſery, who was the child of Vice, who was the 
«+ offspring of the Furies. The habitation of this race 
« of beings was in Hell. 

The middle ſtation of nature between theſe two 
© oppoſite extreines was the Earth, which was inha- 
bited by creatures of a nidule kind, neither ſo vir- 
© tuous as the one, nor ſo vicious as the other, but 
partaking of the good and bad 9 — of theſe 
two oppoſite fa nilies. Jupiter conſidering that this 
« ſpecies, commonly called Man, was too virtuous to 
« be miſerable, and too vicious to be happy; that he 
might make a diſtinction between the good and the 
bad, ordered the two youngeſt of the above-men- 
% tioned families, Pleaſure who was the daughter of 
+ Happineſs, and Pain who was the ſon of Miſery, to 
meet one another upon this part of nature which 
lay in the half-way between them, having promiſed 
+ to ſettle it upon them both, provided they could a- 
*« gree upon the diviſion of it, ſo as to ſhare mankind 
between them. 5 

* Pleaſure and Pain were no ſooner met in their 
new habitation, but they immediately agreed upou 
this point, that Pleaſure ſhould take poſſeſſion of the 
** virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of that ſpecies 
which was given up to them. But upon examining 
* to which of them any individual they met with be- 
* longed, they found each of them had a right to him; 
* tor that, contrary to what they had ſeen in their old 
places of reſidence, there was no perſon fo vicious 
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248 SPECTATOR. 
«« who had not ſome good in him, nor any perfon ſo 
„ virtuous who had not in him ſome evil. truth 
« of it is, they generally found upon ſearch, that in 
* the moſt vicious man Pleaſure might lay claim to 
„ an hundredth part, and that in the moſt virtuous 
„ man Pain might come in for at leaſt twothird;, 
This they faw would occaſion endleſs diſputes be- 
*« tween them, unleſs they could come to ſome accom: 
„ modation. To this end there was a marriage pro- 
< poſed between them, and at length concluded. By 
<< this means it is that we find Pleaſure and Pain are 
„ fach conſtant yokefellows, and that they either 
„ make their viſits together, or are never far afundcr, 
« If Pain comes inte a heart, he is quickly followed 
« by Pleaſure ; and if Pleaſure enters you may be ſure 
Pain is not far off. 

«+ But notwithſtanding this marriage was very con- 
„ venient for the two parties, it did not ſeem to an- 
« {wer the intention of Jupiter in ſending them among 
© mankind. To remedy therefore this inconvenience, 
„ jt was ſtipulated between them by article, and con- 
c firmed by the conſent of each family, that not with - 
<< ſtanding they here poſſeſſed the ſpecies indifferent!y; 
„ upon the death of every ſingle perſon, if he was 
found to have in him a certain proportion of evil, 
« he ſhould be difpatched into the internal regions by 
<« @ paſſport from Pain, there to dwell with Miſery, 
« Vice, and the Furies. On the contrary, if he had 
„ in him a certain proportion of good, he ſhould be 
« diſpatched into Heaven by a paſſport from Pleaſure, 
* there to dwell with Happineſs, Virtue, and the 
de Gods.“ F 
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———Opere in longe fas eſi obrepere ſomnam, 
| Hor.. Ars Poet. v. 360. , 


Who labours long, may be allow'd to ſleep.” 


HEN a man has diſcovered a new vein of hu- 
mour, it often carries him much farther than 
he expected from it. My correſpondents take the hint 
| gave them, and purſue it into Speculations which 
| never thought of at my firſt ſtarting it. This has 
been the fate of my Paper on the Match of Grinning, 
which has already uced a ſecond Paper on parallel 
ſubjects, and brought me the following letter by the 
laſt poſt, I ſhall not premiſe any thing to it farther, 
than that it is built on matter of fact, and is as follows. 


*$SIR, 

OU have already obliged the world with a dif. 
: courſe upon Grinning, and have ſince proceed- 
' ed to Whiſtling, from whence you at length came to 
* Yawning ; from this, I think, you may make a very 
© natural tranſition to Sleeping. I therefore recom- 
mend to you for the ſubject of a Paper the following 
* Advertiſement, which about two months ago was 
* given into every body's hands, and may be ſeen with 
* ſome additions in the Daily Courant of Auguſt the 
* ninth, 


Nicholas Hart, who ſlept laſt year at St Bartholo- 
„ mew's hoſpital, intends to ſleep this year at the Cock 
and Bottle in Little-Britain.” 


Having ſince inquired into the matter of fact, I 
nd that the above-mentioned Nicholas Hart is eve- 
Vol. II. No. 184. Ii > | 
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ry year ſeized with a periodical fit of ſleeping, which 
© begins upon the fifth of Auguſt, and ends on the ele- 
© yenth of the ſame month: That | 


© On the firſt of that month he grew dull 


On the ſecond, appeared drouſy; 


SS ‚‚ a ̃ W-Wͤ,mn g Tow A ↄ . ] ˙ ea 2e8n02AaS 


On the third, fell a yawning ; 

On the fourth, began to nod; 

On the fifth, dropped aſleep ; 

On the ſixth, was heard to ſnore; 

On the ſeventh, turned himſelf in his bed; 
On the eighth, recovered his former poſture ; 
On the ninth, fell a ſtretching ; 

© On the tenth about midnight, awaked ; 

On the eleventh in the morning, called for a little 
ſmall-beer. 


This account I have extracted out of the journal 
of this fleeping worthy, as it has been faithfully kept 
by a gentleman of Lincoln's Inn, who has undert:- 
ken to be his hiſtoriographer. 1 have ſent it to you, 
not only as it repreſents the actions of Nicholas 
Hart, but as it feems a very natural picture of the 
life of many an honeſt Engliſh gentleman, whoſe 
hiſtory conſiſts of yawning, nodding, ſtretching, turn- 
ing, ſleeping, drinking, and the like extraordinary 
particulars.- I do not queſtion, Sir, that, if you ple 
ſed, you could put out an advertiſement not unlik: 
the above-mentioned, of ſeveral men of figure; that 
Mr John Such-a-one, gentleman, or Thomas Such- 
a-one, eſquire, who ſlept in the country laſt ſummer, 
intends to ſleep in town this winter. The worſt of 
it is, that the drouſy part of our ſpecies is chiefly 
made up of very honeſt gentlemen, who live quiet!y 
among their neighbours, without ever diſturbing thc 
public peace. hey are drones without ſtings. | 
could heartily wiſh, that ſeveral turbulent, reſtleſ, 
ambitious ſpirits, would for a-while change places 
with theſe good men, and enter themſelves into 
Nicholas Hart's fraternity. Could one but lay aflecp 
a few buſy heads which I could name, from the firſt 
of November next to the firſt of May enſuing, 1 queſ- 
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tion not but it would very much redound to the 
quiet of particular perſons, as well as to the benefit 
« of the public. ; 

But to return to Nicholas Hart: I believe, Sir, 
you will think it a very extraordinary circumſtance 
for a man to gain his livelihood by ſleeping, and 
that reſt ſhould procure a man ſuſtenance as well as 
© induſtry; yet ſo it is, that Nicholas got laſt year 
enough to {ſupport himſelf for a twelvemonth. Iam 
* likewife informed that he has this year had a very 
comfortable nap. ' The poets value themſelves very 
much for ſlee ping on Parnaſſus, but I never heard 
© they got a groat by it. On the contrary, our friend 
Nicholas gets more by ſleeping than he could 
working, and may be more properly ſaid, than ever 
Homer was. to have had Golden Dreams. Juvenal 
* indeed mentions à drouſy huſband who raiſed an 
eſtate by Snoring, but then he is repreſented to have 
* ſlept what the common people call a Dog's Sleep; 
* or if his ſleep was real, his wife was awake, and 
about her buſineſs. Your pen, which loves to moral- 
ie upon all ſubjects, may raiſe ſomething, methinks, 
on this circumſtance alſo, and poiut out to us thoſe 
' ſets of men, who, inſtead of growing rich by an ho- 
i neſt induſtry, recommend themſelves to the favours 
* of the great, by making themſelves agreeable com- 
* panions in the participations of luxury and plea- 
* ſure, 

I muſt further acquaint you, Sir, that one of the 
* molt eminent pens in Grubſtreet is now employed 
in writing the Dream of this miraculous ſleeper, 
* which I hear will be of a more than ordinary length, 
as it muſt contain all the particulars that are ſuppoſed 
to have paſſed in his imagination during ſo long a 
' ſleep. He is ſaid to have gone already through three 
days and three nights of it, and to have compriſed in 
them the moſt remarkable paſſages of the four firſt 
empires of the world. he can keep free from 
* party-ſtrokes, his work may be of uſe; but this I 
uch doubt, having been informed by one of his 
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friends and confidents, that he has ſpoken ſome thingy 
s of Nimrod with too great freedom. 
© I am ever, Sir, Kc. 


—Y 


Tueſday, Oftober 2. 1711*. 


Fantene animis celeflibur ire ? Virg. En. i. 1 5. 
« And dwells ſuch fury in celeſtial breaſts ? 


HERE is nothing in which men more deceive 

themſelves than in what the world calls Zeal. 
There are ſo many paſſions which hide themſelves un- 
der it, and ſo many miſchiefs ariſing from it, that ſome 
have gone ſo far as to ſay it would have been for the 
benefit of mankind if it had never been reckoned in 
the catalogue of virtues. It is certain, where it is once 
laudable and prudential, it is an hundred times crimi- 
nal and erroneous; nor can it be otherwiſe, if we con- 
ſider that it operates with equal violence in all reli 
gions, however oppoſite they may be to one another, 
and in all the ſubdiviſions of each religion in parti. 
cular. . 

We are told by ſome of the Jewiſh Rabbins, that 
the firſt murder was occaſioned by a religious contro- 
verſy; and if we had the whole hiſtory of Zeal from 
the days of Cain to our own times, we ſhould fee i: 
filled with ſo many ſcenes of ſlaughter and bloodſhed, 
as would make a wiſe man very careful how he ſuffers 
himſelf to be actuated by ſuch a principle, when it on- 
ly regards matters of opinion and ſpeculation. 

I would have every Zealous Man examine his heart 
thoroughly, and I believe he will often find, that what 
he calls, a Zeal for his religion, is cither pride, intereſt, 
or ill nature. A man, who differs from another in o- 
pinion, ſets himſelf above him in his own judgment, 
and in ſeveral particulars pretends to be the wiſer per- 
ſon. This is a great provocation to the proud man. 
and gives a very keen edge to what he calls his Zeal. 
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And that this is the caſe very often, we may-obſerye 
from the behaviour of ſome of the moſt zealous for or- 
thodoxy, who have often great friendſhips and intima- 
cies with vicious immoral men, provided they do but 
agree with them in the ſame ſcheme of belief. The 
reaſon is, becauſe the vicious believer gives the prece- 
dency to the virtuous man, and allows the good chriſ- 
tian to be the worthier perſon, at the ſame time that 
he cannot come up to his perfections. This we find 
exemplified in that trite paſſage which we ſee quoted 
in almoſt every ſyſtem of bing though upon another 
occaſion; 


Video meliora proboque, | 
Deteriora ſe Ovid. Met. vii. 20. 


I ſee the right, and I approve it too; 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong purſue.” 
' 7 TaTE. 


On the contrary, it is certain, if our Zeal were true 
and genuine, we thould be much more angry with a 
ſinner than a heretic ; ſince there are ſeveral caſes 
which may excuſe the latter before his great Judge, 
but none which can excule the former. 

Intereſt is likewiſe a great inflamer, and ſets. a man 
on perſecution under the colour of Zeal. For this rea- 
lon we find none are ſo forward to promote the true 
vorſhip by fire and ſword, as thoſe who tind their pre- 
ſent account in it. But I ſhall extend the word Intereſt 
to a larger meaning than what is generally given it, as 
it relates to our ſpiritual ſafety and welfare, as well as 
to our temporal. A man is glad to gain numbers on 
his ſide, as they ſerve to ſtrengthen him in his private 
opir ions. Every proſelyte is like a new argument for 
the ettablifſhment- of his faith. It makes him believe 
that his principles carry conviction with them, and are 
the more likely to be true, when he tinds they are con- 
ſormable to the reaſon of others, as well as to his own. 


And that this temper of mind deludes a man very of- 


ven iato an opinion of his Zeal, may appear from the 
common 
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common behaviour of the atheiſt, who maintains and 
fpreads his opinions with as much heat as thoſe who 
believe they do it only out of a paſſion for God's glory, 

IIl- nature is another dreadful imitator of Zeal. Ma- 

a good man may have a natural rancour and malice 
in his heart, which has been in ſome meaſure quelled 
and ſubdued by religion; but if it finds any pretence 
of breaking out, which does not ſeem to him inconkit- 
ent with the-duties of a chriſtian, it throws off all re- 
ſtraint, and rages in full fury. Zeal is therefore a 
great eaſe to a malicious man, by making him believe 
he does God ſervice, whilſt he is gratifying the bent 
of a perverſe revengeful temper. For this reaſon, we 
find that moſt of the maſſacres and devaſtations which 
have been in the world, have taken their rife from a 
furious pretended Zeal. 

I love to fee a man zealous in a good matter, and 
eſpecially when his zeal thews itſelf for advancing mo. 
rality, and promoting the happineſs of mankind. But 
when I find the inſtruments he works with are racks 
and gibbets, gallies and dungeons ; when he impriſons 
men's perſons, confiſcates their eſtates, ruins their 
families, and burns the body to ſave the foul, I cannot 
ſtick to 3 of ſuch a one, that (whatever he may 
think of his faith and religion) his faith is vain, and 
his religion unprofitable. L 

After having treated of theſe falfe Zealots in religion, 
I cannot forbear mentioning a monſtrous ſpecies of 
men, who one would not think had any exiſtence in 
nature, were they not to be met with in ordinary con- 
verſation, I mean the zealots in atheiſm. One would 
fancy that theſe men, though they tall ſhort, in every 
other reſpect, of thoſe who make a profeſſion of reli- 
gion, would at leaſt outſhine them in this particular, 
and be exempt from that ſingle fault which ſeems to 
grow out of the imprudent fervours of religion. But ſoit 
is, that infidelity is propagated with as much flerceneſs 
and contention, wrath and indignation, as if the ſafe· 
ty of mankind depended upon it: There is ſomething 
ſo ridiculous and perverſe in this kind of zealots, thai 


one does not know how to fet them out in their pror 
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r colours. They are a ſort of gameſters who are 
eternally upon the fret, though they play fog nothing. 


They are perpetually teizing their friends to come 


to them, though at the ſame time they allow: that nei- 
ther of them thall get any thing by the bargain, In 
ſhort, the zeal of ſpreading atheiſm is, if poſſible, mort 
abſurd than atheiſq itſelf. 

Since I have mentioned this unaccountable Zeal 
which appears in atheiſts and infidels, I muſt farther ob- 
ſerve that they are likewiſe in a moſt particular man- 
ner poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of bigotry. They are 
wedded to opinions full of contradiction and impoſſibi- 
lity. and at the ſame time look upon the ſmalleſt diffi- 
culty in an article of faith as a ſufficient reaſon for re- 
jecting it. Notions that fall in with the common rea- 
ſons of mankind, that are conformable to the ſenſe of 
all ages and all nations, not to mention their tendency 
for promoting the happineſs of ſocieties, or of particu- 
lur perſons, are exploded as errors and prejudices z and 
ſchemes ereded in their ſtead that are altogether mon- 
ſtrous and irrational, and require the moſt extravagant 
credulity to embrace them. I would fain aſk one of 
theſe bigotted inſidels, ſuppoſing all the great points of 
atheiſin, as the caſual or eternal forination of the world, 
the materiality of a thinking ſubſtance, the mortality 


of the ſoul, the fortuitous organization of the body, the 


motions and gravitation of the matter, with the like par- 
ticulars, were laid together and formed into a kind of 
creed, according to the opinions of the moſt celebrated 
atheiſts ; I ſay, 3 ſuch a creed as this were form- 
ed and impoſed upon any one people in the world, 
whether it would not require an infinitely greater mea- 
lure of faith, than any ſet of articles which they ſo 
violently oppoſe ? Let me therefore adviſe this gene- 
ration of wranglers, for their own and for the public 
good, to act at leaſt ſo conſiſtently with themſelves, as 
not to burn with zeal for irreligion, and with big- 
dtry for nonſenſe. 
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 Weaneſday, October 3, 1711*. 


— 
— 


Cælum ipſum petimus ſtaltitia. Hor. 3 Od. i. 38. 
« High Heaven itſelf our impious rage aſſails.“ 2 


V my return tomy lodgings laſt night I found 

a letter from my worthy friend the Clergyman, 

whom I have given ſome account of in my former Pa. 
vin He tells me in it that he was particularly plea. 
ed with the latter part of my yeſterday's Speculation ; 

and at the ſametime incloſed the following effay, which 
he deſires me to publiſh as the ſequel of that diſ- 
courſe, It conſiſts partly of uncommon refleCtions, 
and partly of ſuch as have been already uſed, but now 
ſet in a ſtronger light. 


© A believer may be excuſed by the moſt hardened 


© atheiſt for endeavouring to make him a convert, be- ” 

* cauſe he does it with an eye to both their intereſts, i 

| The atheiſt is inexcuſable who tries to gain over 2 
8 © believer, becauſe he does not propoſe the doing ia 
* himſelf or the believer any good by ſuch a con- * 

© verſion, | - 

© The proſpect of a future ſtate is the ſecret com- 2 

fort and refreſhment of my ſoul ; it is that which : t 

© makes nature look gay about me; it doubles all my p 

« pleaſures, and ſupports me under my affliftions. 1. i 

can look at diſappointments and misfortunes, pain | 

« and ſickneſs, death itſelf, and, what is worſe than 4 

« death, the loſs of thoſe who are deareſt to me, with yr 

« indifference, ſo long as I keep in view the pleaſures 75 

of eternity, and the ſtate of being in which there will * 

© he no fears nor apprehenſions, pains nor ſorrows, 5 

ſickneſs nor ſeparation. Why will any man be ſo 10 

« impertinently officious as to tell me all this is en) - 

© fancy and deluſion ? If it is a dream, let me cn0) V 


No. 186, 15 
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it, ſince it makes me both the happier and better 


man a 


9 1 * ene, 
I muſt conſeſa I do not know bow to truſt a man 


« who. believes neither heaven nor hell, or, in other 
+ words, a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 
Not only natural ſelf · love, but reaſon ditects us to 
promote our on intereſt above all things. It can 
never be for the intereſt of a believer; to do me a 
miſchĩef, hecauſe he is ſure, upon the balance of ac- 
counts, to find himſelf a loſer by it. On the contra 
ry, if he conſiders his own welfare in his behaviour to- 


wards me, it will lead him to do me all the good he 


can, and at the ſame time reſtrain him from doĩug me 
* any injury. Au unbe lie ver daes not act like a reaſonable 
creature, if he favours me contrary to his preſent in- 
tereſt, or does not diſtreſs me when it turns to his 
preſent advantage. Honour and good nature may 
indeed tie up his hands; but as theſe would be very 
much itrengthened by reaſon and principle, ſo with- 
out them they are only inſtincts, or wavering-unſet- 
tled notions, which reſt on no ſoundatlon 

* Infidelity. has been attacked with ſo good ſucceſs 
of late years, that it is driven out of all-irs-out-works. 
The atheiſt has not found his /poſt»tenable, and has 
therefore retired into deiſm, and a diſbelief of reveal- 
ed religion only. But the truth of it is. the greateſt 
number of this ſet of men are thoſe who, ſor want 
* of a virtuous education, or examining the grounds of 
* religion, know ſo very little of the matter in queſtion, 
that their infidelity is but another term for their ig - 
norance. t ten i een 

As folly and inconſiderateneſs are the foundations 
of intidelity, the great pillars; and ſupports of it are 
either a vanity of appearing wiſer than the reſt of 
\ mankind, or an oftentation of courage in deſpiſing 
the terrors of another world, which have ſo great an 
' influence on what they call weaker minds ; or an 
' averfion to a belief that muſt cut them off from many” 
ot thoſe pleaſures they propoſe to themſelves, and fill 
them with remorſe for many of thoſe 'they have al- 
ready taſted, | SOT EL e 
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2380 SPECTATOR. 
©, The great received articles of the Chriſtian Reſi- 
gion have been ſo clearly proved, from the autho- 
®: rity of that Divine Revelation in which they are 
delivered, chat it is impoſſible for thoſe WhO hare 
< cars to hear, and eyes to ſee, not to be convinced of 
© them. But were it poſſible for any thing in the 
«. Chriſtian faith to be erroneous, I can find no ill con- 
« ſequences in adhering to it. The great points of the 
incarnation and ſufferings of our Saviour produce nz- 
turally ſuch habits of virtue in the mind oi man, that 
< I fay,/ ſuppoſing it were poſſthle for us to be mill 
Ken in them, the infidel himſelf muſt at leaſt alloy 
that no other ſyſtem of religion could ſo effectually 
contribute to the heightning of morality. They gie 
us great ideas of the dignity of human nature, and 
© of the love which the Supreme Being bears to his 
creatures, and conſequently engage us in the higheſt 
acts of duty towards our Creator, our neighbour, and 
© ourſelves.. How many noble arguments has Saint Paul 
+. raiſed from the chief articles of our religion, for the 
advancing of morality in its three great branches! 
Jo give a ſingle example in each kind. What can 
be a ſtronger motive to a firm trait and reliance on 
the mercies of our Maker, than the giving us his 
Son to fuffer for us? What can make us love and e- 
© ſteem even the moſt inconſiderable of mankind more 
than the, thought that Chriſt died for him ? or what 
©'diſpoſe us to fet a ſtrifter guard upon the purity of 
our own: hearts, than our being members of Chriſt, 
and a part of the fociety of which that immaculate 
+ perſon is the head? But theſe are only a ſpecimen 
of thoſe admirable inforcements of morality, which 
the apoſtle has drawn from the hiſtory ol our bleſ- 
© ſed Saviour. 8 
If our modern infidels conſidered theſe matters 
with that candour and ſerioufneſs which they deſerve, 
ve ſhould not ſee them act with ſuch a ſpirit of bit- 
* 'terneſs, arrogance, and malice. They would not be 
© raiſing ſuch inſignificant cavils, doubts, and'ſcruples, 
©. as may be ſtarted againſt every thing that is not ca- 
pable of mathematical demonſtration; in order to 
S 4 n „ unſeitle 
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« unſettle the — of the ignorant, diſturb the pub- 
lie peace, ſubvert morality, and throw all things in- 
© to — ion and diforder. If none of theſe reflections 
© can have any influence on themMhere is one that 
perhaps may, becauſe it is adapted to their vanity, by 
« which they ſeem to be guided much mort than their 
© reaſon. ' I would therefore have them confider;that 
the wiſeſt and beſt of men, in all ages of the world, 
* have been thoſe wholived up to the religion of their 
country, when they ſaw nothing in it oppoſite to mo- 
* rality, and to the lights they had of the divine 
* nature. Pythagoras's firſt rule directs us to worſhip 
the Gods “ as it is ordained by law,” for that is the 
* molt natural interpretation of the precept. So- 
* crates, who was the moſt renowned the 
* heatheng both for wiſdom and virtue, in his laſt mo : 
ments de ſires his friends to offer a cock to Zſcula- 
* pius ; doubtleſs out of a ſuhmiſſive deference to the 
* eſtabliſhed worſhip of his country. Tenophon tells 
* u5, that his prince (whom he ſets forth as a pattern 
of perfection) when he found his death approaching, 
offered ſacrifices on the mountains to the Perſian 
Jupiter, and the 8un, according to the cuſtom of 
the Perſians ; for thoſe are the words of the hiſto, 
* rian, Nay, the Epicureans and atomical philoſophers 
' ſhewed a very remarkable modeſty in this particular 
jor though the being of a God was entirely repug- 
nant to their ſchemes of natural philoſophy, they con- 
tented themſelves with the denial of a providence, 
' alerting at the ſame. time the exiſtence of gods in 
general; becauſe they would not ſhock the common 


belief of mankind, and the religian of their country. 
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"ot « An image of paternal tenderneſs,” boy wo 2 
Tk following letter Reh written to my book: 
12 1991 upon a ſubject of which I treated ſome 


> fince, I ſhall publiſh" it in this 55 * 
wich the letter that was indoſed i in it. ns 


ph. At | 

R Spettator kiving of late Ke upon the 
0 cruelty of parents to their children hs 
© 'Been induced (at the requeſt, of ſeveral of Mr 
* 'thtor $ admirers) to incloſe this tetter, which I affure 
5 you is the original from a Father to his own Son, 
8 notwithſtanding the latter gave but little or no pro- 
© vocation. It 1 555 be wonderfully obliging to the 


world, if Nr Speftator would give his opinion of it 
in forne of his peculations, and particularly to 


1. a wn a4 4b vida (Ar Buckley) * 13 
d 0 PR oun Wn nble ſervant. 


i | nn 
— — are a fancy: hadeciouy raſcal, and both fool 
and mad, and, I care not a farthing whether 
« you comply or no; that does not rate out my impreſ 
© ſions of your inſolence, going about railing at me, 
and the next day to ſolicit my favour. Theſe are in- 
conſiſtencies, ſuch as diſcover thy reaſon depraved. 
© To be brief, I never deſire to ſee your face ; and, 
« firrah, if you go to the work houſe, it is no diſgrace 
to me for you to be ſupported there ; and if you 
« ſtarve in the ſtreets, I'll never give any thing under. 
hand in your behalf. If I have any more of your 
ſcribbling nonſenſe I'll break your head the firſt time 
* No. 189. {1 


2 #9 
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It fight on v0. Tou are a ftubbory' Beat; "is 
« this your gratitude for my giving you money? you 
rogue, I'll better your judgement, and give you a 
greater ſenſe of your-duty to (I regret to ſay) yo 
6 1er, &c. 10 en N. | * £23k Nein 


1 


* 
” = 


P. S. It's prudence for you to keep out of my 
« ſight ; for to reptonch me, that Might overcomes 
Right, on the outhde of your jerter, Ll give you a 
great knock om the fchll for it,” Bo 


Was there ever ſuch an image of paternal tender- 
neſs | It was uſual among ſome of the Greeks to 

their flaves drink to excels, and then expoſe them 
their children, who by that means conceived an early 
| averſion to à vice which makes men appear ſo mon- 
3 2 ſtrous and irrational. I have expoſed this picture of 
Sper an unnatural father with the ſame intention, that its 


deformity. may deter others from its reſemblance. If 


bY 


H 2h the reader has a mind to ſee a father of the Tame ſtamp 
Wee reprefented in the moſt exquiſite ſtrokes of humour 
5705 he may meet with it in one of the fineſtcomedies t 
Ay erer appeared upon the Engliſh ſtage: I mean che 
*. part of Sir Samſon in Love for Love.“ 
A I muſt not however engage myſelf blindly on the 
IN ſide of the fon, to wham the fond letter above-writ- 
rant. ten was directed. His father calls him a . ſaucy my 
* audacions raſcal” in the firſt line, and I am afrai 
upon examination he will prove but an ungracious 
th fool youth, “ To go about railing” at his father, and to find 
ether no other place hut the outſide of his letter” to tell 
impreſ him „ that Might overcomes Right, if it does not 
at me, diſcover his reaſan to be depraved,” and“ that he 
> are in- * 1s either fool or mad,” as the choleric old gentle- 
praved. Wi wan tells him, we may at leaſt allow that the father 
+; and, vill do very well in endeavouring to“ better his judge- 
Jiſgrace ment, and give him a greater ſenſe of his duty,” 
| if you But whether this may be brought ” about by breaking 
under. his head,” or © giving him a great knock on the ſcull,* 
of your ought, I think, to be well conſidered. Upon the whole. 
irſt time WY | viſh the father has net met with his match, — 
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262 SPECTATOR. 
that he may not be as equally paired with a ſon, as the 
mother in Virgil. ue VAL TO 3 4 L817 
170 wis den I nen cr sd N d, 
— Crudeli. Fu quogue Af, 7 1 teu! 1% 
Crudllis mater magis, an puer improbus alle. 12. 
Improbus illepuer, crudelis tu quoque mater, Ecl. viii. 48, 
4 O barbarous mother, thirſting to deſſroy l. 
Nore cruel was the mother or the boy? 
« 'Both, both alike delighted to deſtroy, 
 & Th unnatural mdther, and the ruthleſs boy.” 
Ws K e e e e, <4 


Or like the crow and her egg, in the Greek proverb, 
| 3 Kaus veau ale ao | | 
Bad the crow, bad the egg.” 


I muſt here take notice of a letter which I have re- 
cn Om na unknown correſpondent, upon the ſub- 
jet aper, upon which the foregoing letter 1; 
Hkewiſe F 04 The writer of it "ently much 
concerned leaſt that Paper ſhould ſeem to give encou- 
ragement to the diſobedience of children towards their 
parents; but if the writer of it will take the pains to 
read it over again attentively, I dare ſay his appreben- 
ſions will vaniſh. Pardon and reconciliation are al 
the penitent daughter requeſts, and all that I contend 
for in her behalf; and in this caſe I may uſe the ſay- 
ing of an eminent wit, who upon ſome great men's preſ- 
fing him to forgive his daughter, who. had married 
againſt his conſent, told themſhe could refuſe nothing to 
their inſlances, but that he would have them remem- 
ber that there was a difference between giving and for. 

ving. 

8 1 . 25 confeſs, in all controverſies between parents 
and their children, I am naturally prejudiced in fa 
vour of the former. The obligations on that fide can 
never be acquitted, and I think it is one of the greateſt 
reflections upon human nature that paternal 1 uf 
ou 
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8 the ſhould be a ſtronger motive to love than filial grati 
. tude z that the receiving of favours ſhould be in- 
ducement to good- will, tenderneſs, and commiſeration, 

than the conferring of and that the taking care 

1 of any perſon ſhould endear the child or dependent 
1, 48, more to the parent or benefactor, than the parent or 
[ benefactor to the child or dependent; yet ſo it hap- 
* pens, that for one cruel parent we meet with a thou» 
ſand undutiful children. This is indeed wonderfully 
contrived (as I have formetly obſerved) for the ſup- 
| port of every living ſpecies; but at the fame time that 
rox. t ſhews the wiſdom of the Creator, it diſcovers the im · 
perfection and degeneracy of the creature. 

verb, The obedience of children to their parents is the 
| baſis of all government; and ſet forth as the meaſure of 
that obedience which We owe to thoſe whom 'Provi- 
dence hath placed gv tr us. | 
It's father Le Compte, if T am not miſtaken, who 
tells us how want of duty in this particular is puniſhed 


Mee 


We re: among the Chineſe, inſortiuch'that if A fön ſhould be 
e ſub- known to kill, or fo much a8 to ſtrike his father, not 
ker 1 only the eriminal, but his whole family would be root- 
[much WY +4 out, nay the inhabitants ef the place where he liv= 
ven ed would be put to the ſword, nay the place itſelf 
$ their vould be razed to the ground, and its foundations ſown 
ns to vith falt. For; ſay they, there miſt have beenan utter 
reben- depravation of manners in that clan or ſociety of peo- 
are all ple who could have bred up among them ſo horrid an 
ontend "fender, To this T ſhalf add a paſſage out of the 
he 2 firſt book of Herodotus. That hiſtorian, in his ac- 
Pre, count of the Perſtan cuſtoms und religion, tells us, it is 
narried their opinion that no than ever killed his father; or 
ning to that it is poſſible ſuch à crime ſhould be in nature : 
r but that if any ting Hike it ſhould ever happen, they 
nd for conclude that the reputed ſon muſt have been illegiti- 

mate, ſuppoſitious, or” begotten in adultery- Their 
* opinion in this particular ſhews ſufficiently what a no- 
| 2 . + don they muſt hape had of Undutifulneſs in general. 
I nn. N 
ſhould Tueſday 
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OME ludicrous ſchoolmen have put the caſe, that 
if n aſs were placed between two bundles of bay, 
which affected his ſenſes equally, on each ſide, and 
tempted in the very ſame degree, whether it would be 
poſſible for him to eat of either, They generally de. 
termine this queſtion to the diſadvantage of the af, 
who they ſay would ſtarye. in the midſl of plenty, 2 
not having a ſingle grain of free- will to determine hin 
more to the one than the other. The bundle of hey 
on either fade ſtriking his ſight and ſmell in the fan 


i the two ma L ers have told us, 
are placed one of them in the roof, and the other in 


the floor of Mahomet's burying: place at Mecca, and by 
that means, ſay they, pull the impaſtor's iron coffin 
with ſuch an equal attraction, that it hangs in the a 
between both of them. As for, the. aſs's behaviour in 
ſuch nice circumſtances, whether he would ſtarve ſoon: 
er than violate his neutrality to the two bundles 0 
hay, I ſhall not preſume to determine; but only take 
notice of the conduct of our own ſpecies in the fam: 
perplexity. When a man has a mind to venture his 
money in a lottery, every figure of it appears equally 
alluring, and as likely to ſucceed as any of its fellows 
They all of them have the ſame pretenſions to good- 
luck, ſtand upon the ſame foot of competition, and no 
manner of reaſon can be given why a man ſhould pre- 
fer, one to the other before the lottery is drawn. I: 
this caſe therefore caprice very aften acts in the place 
of reaſon, and forms to itſelf — groundleſs imagin#- 
ry motive, where real and ſubſtantial ones are want- 


ing, I know a welkmeaning man that is very well 
/ 2 leaſed 
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100 peaſed to riſk. his good · ſortune upon the number 1711, 
wn becauſe it 1s the year of our Lord. I am acquainted 
with a tacker that would give a good deal for the num- 
Lad: ber 134. On the contrary, I have been told of a cer- 
| tain z2alous difſenter, who being a. great enemy to po- 
I. ii. 6, pery, and believing that bad men are the moſt fortunate 
| in this world, will lay two to one on the number 666 
Por. 2gainſt any other number, becauſe, ſays he, it is the 
number ot the beaſt. Several would prefer the num- 
, that ber + 2,000 before any, other, as. it is the number of 
f bay, the pounds in the great prize. , In ſhort, ſome are pleas 
„ And led to find their on age in their number; ſome that 
ald be they have got a number which makes a pretty appear 
ly de- ance in the cyphers ; and others, becauſe it is the ſame 
ze als, number that ſucceeded in the. laſt lottery. Fach of 
ty, 26 theſe, upon no other grounds, thinks he ſtands faireſt 
e him for the great lot, and that he is poſſeſſed of what may 
ff hay not be improperly called T h# Golden Number. 
> fine Theſe principles of election are the N and 


Pence, extraVagancices af human. zeaſon,: which is of ſo buſy a 
Id us. nature chat it will be exerting; itſelf in the meanct 
her in tiles, and working cven when it wantz materials. 


nd by The wifeſt of men are ſometimes aftuated by ſuch un- 
coffin accountable.motives, as the lite of the fool and the ſu- 
the au perſtitious is guiued by nothing elſa. 
our in am ſurpriſed that none of the Fortune-tellers, or, 
> ſoon- 25 the French call them, Diſeurs de borne Aventure, who 
lles oi publiſh their bills in every quarter of the-town, have 
ly take not turned our lotteries to their advantage. Did any 
e ſame N of them ſet; up for a caſter of fortunate figures, What 
are his might he mae 3 luis rea aaa and * 
2qually ditions. ? ,, 
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and above the market · price, will be given for the 
ticket in the n ien, No 132, oy Nath. 
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Cliff, at the Bible and Three Crowns in Cheap, 


Ibis advertiſement has given great matter of ſpecu- 
lation to coffee-houſe theoriſts. Mr Cliff s principles 
and converſation have been canvaſſed upon this occa- 
ſtion, and various conjectures made why he ſhould thus 
ſet his heart upon No. 132. I have examined all the 

wers in thoſe numbers, broken them into fractions, 


. extracted the ſquare and cube root, divided and multi- 


ied them all ways, but could not arrive at the ſecret 
until about three days ago, when I received the follow. 
ing letter from an unknown hand; by which I find 


that Mr Nathaniel Cliff is only the agent, and not the 


principal, in this advertiſement. 


Mr SpECTA TOR, | 


s 8 that lately advertifed I would give 
s ten ſhillings more than the current price for the 
© ticket No. 132 in the lottery now drawing ; which is 
n ſecret I have communicated to ſome friends, who 
rally me inceſſantly upon that account. You muſt 
+ know I have but one ticket, for which reaſon, and 2 
certain dream I have lately had more than once, I was 
-< reſolved it ſhould be the number I moſt approved. 
I am ſo poſitive I have pitched upon the great lot, 
that I could almoſt lay all I am worth of it. My vi- 
© ſions are ſo frequent and ſtrong upon this 8 
< that I have not only poſſeſſed the lot, but diſpoſed 
of the money which in all probability it will ſell for. 
This morning in particular, I ſet up an equipage 
which I lock upon to be the gayeſt in the town; the 
# liveries are very rich, but not gaudy. I ſhould be 
very glad to ſee a ſpecylation' or two upon lottery 
ſubſects, in which you will oblige all people con- 
_ * cerned, and in particular ; 
. J Your moſt humble ſervant, 


oy * * * 1 . 


2 Cokes GosLixc. 
* Ans P. 8. 
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p. 8. Dear 87 U c, if I 8 oY 
make thee a handſome preſent.” _ 


After having wiſhed tny correſpondent good luck, 
ind thanked him for his intended kindneſs, I ſhall for 
this time diſmiſs the ſubject of the Lottery; and only 
obſerve, that the greateſt part of mankind are in ſome 
degree guilty of my friend Goſling's extravagance. We 
are apt to rely upon future proſpects. and become real- 
ly expenfive while we are only rich in poſſibility: We 
lve up to our expectations, not to our poſſeſſions, and 
make a figure proportionable to what we may be, not 
what we are. We out · run our preſent income, as not 
doubting to diſburſe ourſelves out of the profits of ſome 
future place, project, or reverſion that we have in view. 
It is through this temper of mind, which is ſo com- 
mon among us, that we ſee tradeſmen break who have 
met with no misfortunes in their buſineſs, and men of 


ive eſtates reduced - to poverty, who have never ſuffered 
the from loſſes or repairs, tenants, taxes, or law ſuits. In 
h is ſhort, it is this fooliſh ſanguine temper, this depending 
who upon contingent futurities, | that occaſions romantic ge- 


nuſt neroſity, chimerical grandeur, ſenſeleſs oſtentation, and 
d 2 generally ends in ry and ruin. The man, who 
was willlive above his preſent circumſtances, is in great dan- 
ved. ger of living in à little time much beneath them, or, as 


the Italian proverb runs, The man who lives by hupe will 


vi- de by hunger. 
— It ſhould be an indiſpenſable rule in life, to contract 
oſed our defires to our preſent condition, and whatever may 


be our expectations, to live within the compaſs of 
vhat we actually poſſeſs. It will be time enough to 
enjoy an eſtate when it comes into our hands; but if 
ve anticipate our good fortune, we ſhall loſe the plea- 
lure of it when it arrives, and may poſſibly never poſſeis 
what we have ſo fooliſhly upon. 
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ve Fovls, not to know that half exceeds the whole, 
Ho bleſt the ſpating meal and temperate bowl.” 
40 7 Vi! } | y 


HERE is a ſtory in the Arabian Nights Tales, of 
I King who had long languiſhed under un ill 

Bit of Par. and had taken abundance. of remedies 
to no putrpoſe. At length, ſays the fable, a'phyſician 
cured him by the following method: He took a hol- 
low ball of wbod, and filled it with ſeveral drugs; a. 
ter which he cloſed ĩt up ſo artificially that nothing ap 
8 likewiſe took a mall, and after having 
hollowed the handle, and that part which ſtrikes the 
ball, he inclofed in them ſeveral drugs aſter the fame 
manner. as in the ball itſelf. He then ordered the 
Jultan, who was his patient, to exerciſe himſelf early 
in the morning with theſe rightly-prepared inſtru 
ments, tifl ſuch time as He ſhould ſweät: when, as 
the ſtory goes, the virtue of the medieaments perſpir- 
ing through the wood, had ſo good an influente on the 
Sultan's conſtitution; that they cured him of an indiſ- 
pofition which all the compoſitions he had taken in- 
wardly had not been able to remove. This eaſtern al- 
legory is finely: contrived to thew us how beneficial bo. 
dily labour is to healthy and that exerciſe' is the molt 
eFetuil phyſic. I have deſcribed in my hundred and 
fifte=nth r, from the general ſtructure and me- 
chaniſm of an human body, how abſolutely neceſſary 
exerciſe is for its preſervation, I ſhall in this ple 
recommend another great preſervative of health, which 
in many cafes produces the ſame effect as exerciſe, and 
may. in ſome meaſure, ſupply its place, where oppor: 
tunities of exerciſe are wanting. The preſervative [ 
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am ſpeaking of is temperance, which has thoſe particu- 


lar advantages above all other means of health, that it 
may be practiſed by all ranks and conditions, at any 
ſeaſon, or in any place. It is a kind of regimen, into 
which every man may put himſelf, without i 

tion to buſineſs; ex of money, orlols of time. 1 
exerciſe throws off all ſuperfluit ies, temperance pre · 
yents them; if exerciſe clears the veſſels, temperance 
neither ſatiates nor overſtrains them; if ile raiſes 
proper ferments in the humours, and promotes the cir- 
eulation of the blood, temperance gives natuxe her full 
play, and enables her to exert hexſelf in all her force 


and vigour; it exerciſe diſſipates a growing diſtemper, 


temperance ſtarves it. 2 n 

Phyſie, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the ſub- 
ſtitute of exerciſe. or temperance. Medicines are in- 
deed abſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that can- 
not wait the flow operations of theſe two. great inſtru- 
ments of health; but did men live in an habitual 
courſe of exerciſe and temperance, there would be but 
little occaſion for them, Accordingly we find that 
th6ſe parts of the world are the moſt healthy, where 
they ſubſiſt by the chace ; and t hat men lived longeſt 
when their lives were employed in huuting, and when 
they had little food beſides what they caught. Bliſ- 
tering, cupping, bleeding, are ſeldom of uſe but to the 
idle and intemperate ; as all thoſe inward, applications 
which are ſo much in practice among us, are ior the 
molt part nothing elſe but ex pedients to make luxury 
conſiſtent with health. The apothecary is perpetually 
employed in countermining the cook and the vintner. 
I is ſaid of Diogenes, that meeting a young man ch 
was going to a feaſt, he took him up in the ſtreet, and 
carried him home to his friends, as one who was run- 
ning into imaunent danger, had he not prevented him. 
Wust would that philoſopher have ſaid, had he been 
preient at the gluttony of a modern meal? Would not 
he have thought the maſter of à family mad, and have 
begged his ſervants to tie down. his hands, had he ſeen 
bim devour fowl. fiſh, and fleſh; ſwallow oil and vi- 


negar, vines and ſpices ;-throw down {allads of tweney.. 


difterent 
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different herbs, ſauces of an hundred ingredients, coſi⸗ 
fections and fruits of numberleſs ſweets and'flayours ? 
What unnatural motions and counter ferments muſt 
ſuch a medley of intemperance produce in the body ? 
For my part, hen I behold a fathionable table ſet out 
in all its magnificence; I fancy that I ſee” gouts and 
dropſies, fevers and lethargies, with other innumer. 
able diſtempers, lying in ambuſcade among the diſhes, 

Nature delights in the moſt plain and fimple diet. 
Every animal, but man, keeps to one diſh. Herbs are 
the food of this ſpecies, fil of that, and fleſh oft a third. 
Man falls upon every thing that comes in his way, not 
the ſmalleſt fruit or excreſcence of the earth, ſcarce a 
berry or muſhroom can eſcape him. 

It is impoſſible to — down any determinate rule 
for temperance, becauſe what is luxury in one may 
be temperance in another; but there are ſe that have 
lived any time in the world, who-are not judges of 
their own conſtitutions, ſo far as to know what kinds 
and what proportions of food do beſt agree with them. 
Were I to conſider my readers as my patients, and to 
preſcribe ſuch a kind of temperance as is accommAlla- 
ted to all perſons, and ſuch as is particularly tuitable 
to our climate and way of living, I would copy the fol- 
lowing rules of a very eminent phyſician. Make your 
whole repaſt out of one dith. If you indulge in a ſecond, 
avoid drinking any thing ſtrong, until you have finiſh- 
ed your meal; at the ſame time abſtain from all ſauces, 
or at leaſt ſuch as are not the moſt plain and ſimple. 
A man could not well be guilty of gluttony, if he ſtuck 
to theſe few obvious and eaſy rules. In the firſt caſe 
there would be no variety of taſtes to ſolicit his palate, 
and occaſion exceſs; nor in the ſecond any artificial 
provocatives to relieve ſatiety, and create a falſe appe- 
tite. Were I to preſcribe a rule for drinking, it thould 
be formed upon a ſaying quoted by Sir William Tem- 
ple; The firſt glaſs for myſelf, the ſecond for my 
* friends, the third for good humour, and the fourth 


« for mine enemies.” But becauſe it is impaſſible for 


one who lives in the world to diet himſelf always in ſo 
philoſophical a manner, I think every man ſhouĩd * 
b is 
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82 his: days of abſtinence according as bis conſtitution will 
3 permit. Theſe are great reliefs to nature, as they qua · 


it lify her for ſtruggling with hunger and thirſt, whens 
＋ ever any diſtemper or duty of life may put her upon 
ut ſuch difficulties z and at the ſame time give her an 
ad opportunity of extricating herſelf from her oppreſſions. 
_ and recovering the ſeveral tones and ſprings of her diſ- 
es, tended veſſels. Beſides that abſtinence, welbtimed, 
et. often kills a ſickneſs in embryo, and deſtroys the firſt 
re ſeeds of an indiſpoſition. It is obſerved by two or 
three ancient authors, that Socrates, notwithſtanding 
he lived in Athens during that great plague; which 
has made ſo much noiſe through all ages, and has been 
celebrated at different times by ſuch eminent hands: 
| ſay, not withſtanding that he lived in the time of this 
derouring peſtilence, he never caught the leaſt infec- 
tion, which thoſe writers unanimouſly aſcribe to that 
uninterrupted temperance which he always obſerved, . 
And here I cannot but mention an obſervation 
which I have often made upon reading the lives of the 
philoſophers, and comparing them with any ſeries of 
kings or great men of the ſame number, If we con- 
ſider theſe ancient ſages, a great part of whoſe philo- 
ſophy conſiſted in a temperate and abſtemious courſe 
of life, ne would think the life of a philoſopher and 
the life of a man were of two different dates. For we 
in that the generality of theſe wiſe men were nearer 
an hundred than ſixty years of age at the time of their 
telpective deaths. But the moſt remarkable inſtance 
of the efficacy of temperance towards the procuring of 
long life, is what we meet with in a little book pub- 
lined by Lewis Carnaro the Venetian ; which Lithe 
nther mention, becauſe it is of undoubted credit, as 
the late Venetian ambaſſador, who was of the fame 
family, atteſted more than once in converſation, when 
he retided in England. Cornaro, who was the author 
of the little treatiſe Iam mentioning, was of an infirm 
con!titntiong until about forty, when, by obſtinately 
perſiſting in an exact courſe of temperance, he recover- 
ed a perfect ſtate of health; inſomuch that at fourſcore 
be puhliſhed his book, which has been tranſlated into 
Engliſh 
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272. SPACTATOR. 
Englifh under the title of gure and certain method f 
< of attaining a long and healthy life. He lived to 
ive a third and fourth edition of it, and after having 
paſſed his hunuredth year, died without pain or agony, 8 
and like one who falls aſleep: The treatife I mention 
bas been taken notice of by ſeveral eminent authors, 
and is written with ſuch a ſpirit-of cheerfulneſs, reij fn 
gion, and good ſenſe, as are the natural concomitants li 
of temperance and ſobriety. The mixture of the old in 
man m it is rather a recotunendation than a diſcredit m 
to it. * n. 8 

Haring deſigned this Paper as the ſequel to d „ 
upon Exerciſe, I have not here conſidered Lemperance 10 
as it is a moral virtue, which I ſhall make the ſubject wi 
of a future Speculation, but only as it is the means of 
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Sectamur ulrò, quoi ch, * 
Fallere & effugere off triumphas. | N 
* Hor. Od. 4 lib. iv. 30 but 
„We, like weak hinds, the brinded. wolf-provoke, Ml *, 
And, when retreat is vidtor ,,, ou 
KRuſh on, tho? ſure to die. + .Ormsworrs.” = 
Here is a ſpecies of women, whom L ſhall dir d 
| guiſh by the name of Salamanders. | Now a 8, . 
la. nander is a kind of heroine in chaſtity, that treads of. 
upon tire, and lives in the midſt of flames without = 
being hurt. A Salamander knows no diſtinction of e 
ſex in thoſe ſhe converſes with, grows familiar with a x 
ſtranger at firil ſight, and is not ſo narrow-fpirited 3 £ 
to oblerve whether the perſon ſhe talks with be in F 
breeches or petticoats. She admits a male yaſatant to 5 
her bed - ſide, plays with him a whole afternoon at p. 

quet, walks with him two or three hours by moe | 
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ode light, and is n fcandalized at the unreaſonable- 
to neſs of a huſband, or the ſeverity of a parent, that 
| would debar the ſex from ſuch innocent liberties. Your 
Salamander is therefore a perpetual declaimer againſt 
jealouſy, an / admirer of the — good breeding, 
and a great ſtickler for freedom in converſation, In 
ſhort, the Salamander lives in an invincible ſtate of 
ſimplicity and innocence. Her conſtitution. is preſerved 


old in a kind of natural froſt. She wonders what people 

edit mean by temptations, and defies mankind to do their 
worſt Her chiſtity is engaged in a conſtant ordeal, 

that or fiery trial : like good Queen Emma, the pretty in- 

ance nocent walks blindfold among burning plough thares, 

* without being ſcorched or ſinged by them. 

'D 


It is not therefore for the uſe of the Salamander, 
whether in a married or ſingle ſtate of life, that I de- 
ſign the following Paper; but for ſuch females only as 
are made of fleth and blood, and find ante ſub- 
jet to human frailties. 

As for this part of the fair ſax who are not of che 
dalamander kind, I would moſt earneſtly adviſe them to 
obſerve a quite different conduct in their behaviqur 
and to avoid as much as poflible what religion calls 
Temptations, and the world Opportunities. Did they 


v. 50 but know how many thouſands of their ſex have been 
gradually betrayed from innocent freedoms. to ruin, 
e, and infamy; and how many thouſands of ours have be- 
8 gun with flatteries, —— and endearments, but 
5 ended with reproach&, perjury, and perfidiouſneſs ; 
Jiſtin- they would ſhun like * very fir{t approaches of 
87 one that might lead them into inextricable labyrinths 
— 1.8 © guilt and miſery. I muſt ſo far give up the cauſe 
2 of the male world, as to exhort the famale ſex in the 
lion ol language of Chamont i in the 27 ok EI 
Wy « Truſt not to man, we are by nature falſe, 11 
199 1 © Diſſembling, ſubtle, cruel, and inconſtapt z1, 
cant 10 * Whena man talks of love, "with caution truſt him: 
\ at f * But if he Ct he'lt, Oy: deceive thee... 


| might enlarge very anch'upan this ſubject, but ſhall 
Vol. II. conclude 
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conclude it with a ſtory which I lately heard from onc 
of our Spaniſh officers. and which may ſhew the dan. 
ger a woman incurs by too great familiarities with x 
male companion. l ei 
- An inhabitant of the kingdom of Caſtlle, being x 
man of more thanordinary prudence, and ofa grave 
compoſed behaviour, determined; about the fiftieth year 
of his age, to enter into wedlock. In order to make 
himfelf eaſy in it, he caſt his eye upon a young woman 
who had nothing to recommend her but her beauty and 
her education, her parents having been reduced to great 
poverty by the wars, which for ſome years had lid 
that whole country waſte. The Caſtilian having made 
his addreſſes to het and married her, they lived toge- 
ther in perſect happineſs for ſome time; when at length 
the hufband's affairs made it neceſſary for lim to take 
a voyage to the' kingdom of Naples, where a great 
part of his eſtate lay. The wife loved him too tender- 
ly to be left behind him. They bad not been a ſhip 
board above a day, when they unluckily fell into the 
hands of an Algerine pirate, who carried the whole 
company on ſhore, and made them flaves. The Cal- 
rilian and his wife had the comfort to be under the 
ſame maſter z who ſeeing how dearly they loved one 
another, and gaſped after their liberty, demanded : 
moſt exorbitanr price for their ranſom. The Caſtilian, 
though he would rather have died in ſlavery himſelf, 
than have paid ſuch a fam as he found would go near 
to ruin him, was ſo moved with compaſſion towards his 
wife, that he ſent er orders to his friend in Spain, 
(who happened to be his next relation, ) to ſell his e- 
ſtate, and tranſmit the money to him. His friend, 
hoping that the terms of his ranſom might be made 
more reaſonable, and unwilling to ſell an eſtate which 
he himſelf had ſome proſpect of inheriting, formed ſo 
many delays, that three whole years oa away with 
out any thing being done for the letting them at li- 


berty. | Wn | 
There happened to live a French renegado in tbe 
ſame place where the Caſtilian and his wife were kept 
priſoners. As this fellow had in him all the n 
45 * +; i 0 
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ef his nation, he often entertained the captives with ac- 
counts of his own adventures; to which he ſometimes 
added a ſong or a dance, or ſome other piece of mirth, 
to divert them during their confinement. His acquaint- 
ance with the manners of the Algerines enabled him 
likewiſe to do them ſeveral good offices. The Caſtili- 
an, as he was one day in converſation with this Rene- 
gado, diſcovered: to him the negligence and treachery 
of his correſpondent in Caſtile, and at the ſame time 
aiked his advice how he ſhould behave himſelf in that 
exigency: he further told the renegado, that he found 
it would be impoſſible for him to raiſe the money, un- 
leſs he himſelf might go over to diſpaſe of his eſtate. 
The renegado, after having repreſented to him that his 
Algerine maſter, would never conſent to his releaſe upon 
ſuch a pretence, at length contrived a! method for the 
Caſtilian to make his eicape in the habit of a ſeaman. 
The Caſtilian ſucceeded in his attempt; and havio 
{old his eſtate, being afraid leſt the maney ſhould mil. 
carry by the way, and determining to periſh with it 
rather than loſe one who was much dearer to him than 
his life, he returned himſelf in a little veſſel that was 
going to Algiers. It is impoflible to deſcribe the joy 
he felt upon this occaſion, when he conſidered that he 
ſhould ſoon ſee the wife whom he ſo much loved, and 
endear himſelf more to her by this uncommon piece of 
generoſit ju. eg. i 
The renegado, during the huſband's abſence, ſa in- 
inuated hinafelf into the good graces of his young wife, 
and ſo turned her head With ſtories of gallantry, that 
ſhe quickly thought him the fineſt gentleman the had 
ever converſed with. To be brief, her mind was quite 
alienated from the honeſt Caſtilian, whom ſhe was 
taught to look upon as a formal old fellow, unworthy 
the poſſeſſion of ſq charming a creature. She had been 
inſtructed by the renegado how to manage herſelf upon 
his arrival ; fo that ſhe received him with an appear- 
ance of the utmoſt love and gratitude, and at length 
perſwaded him to truſt their common friend the rene- 
gado with the money he had brought over for their 
anſom ; as not queſtioning but he would beat down 
Mm2 the 
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the terms of it, and negociate the affair more to their 
advantage than they themſelves could do. The good 
man admired her prudence, and followed her advice. 
I wiſh I could conceal the ſequel of this Rory, but 
ſince I cannot, I ſhall diſpatch it in as few words 
Ppoſſible. The Caſtilian having ſlept longer than ordi- 
nary the next morning, upon his awaking found his 
wife had left him. He immediately aroſe and inquired 
after her. but was told that ſhe was ſeen with the rene- 
gado about break of day. In a word, her lover having 
got all things ready for their departure, they ſoon 
made their eſcape out of the territories of Algiers, car- 
ried away the money, and left the Caſtilian in captivi- 
ty; who, partly through the cruel treatment of the in 
cenſed Algerine his maſter; and partly through the un. 
kind uſage of his unfaithful wife, died ſome fer 
months after. | | 
.. ññ r 
Saturday, October 20, 1711“. 


Religentem eſe qportet, religioſum nefat. 
| cy Incerti Autoris apud Aul. Gell 


« A man ſhould be religious, not ſuperſtitious.” 


1* is of the laſt importance to ſeaſon the paſſions of 
child with Devotion, which ſeldom dies in a mind 
that has received an early tincture of it. Though it 
may ſeem, extinguiſhed for a while by the cares of the 
world, the heats of youth, or the allurements of vice, 
it generally breaks out and diſcovers itſelf again as ſoon 
as diſcretion, conſideration, age, or misfortunes have 
brought the man to hizſelf, The fire may be cover- 
ed and overlaid, but cannot be entirely quenched and 
ſmothered. | | 
A itate of temperance, ſobriety, and juſtice, without 
devotion, is a col, lifeleſs, inſipid condition of virtue, 
and is rather, to be ſtiled Philoſophy than religion. 
Devotion opens the mind to great conteptions, and fill 
No. 201. | | 
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it with more ſublime ideas than any that are to be met 
with in the moſt exalted ſcience: and at the ſaine ti ne 
warms and agitates the ſoul more than ſenſual plea- 
nnn n , | 

It has been obſerved by ſome writers, that man is 
more diſtinguithed from the animal world by devotion 
than by ' reaſon, as ſeveral brute creatures diſcover in 
their actions ſomething Tike a faint glimmering of rea- 
ſon, though they betray, in no ſingle circu aſtance of 
their behaviour, any thing that bears the leaſt affinity 
to devotion. It is certain, the propenſity of the mind 
to religious worſhip, the natural tendency of the ſoul 
to fly to ſome ſuperior being for ſuccour in dangers and 
diſtreſſes, the gratitude to an inviſible ſuperintendant 
which ariſes in us upon receiving any extraordinary and 
unexpected good fortune, the acts of love and admi- 
ration with which the thoughts of men are ſo wonder. 
fully tranſported in meditating upon the divine per- 
feftions, and the univerſal concurrence of all the na- 
tions under heaven in the great article of adoration, 
plainly ſhew that devotion, or religious worſhip, nuſt be 
the effect of tradition from ſome firſt founder of man- 


kind, or that it is conformable to the natural light of 


reaſon, or that it proceeds from inſtinct implanted 
in the ſoul itfelf. For my part, I look upon all theſe to 
be the concurrent cauſes : but which ever of them 
mall be aſſigned as the principle of divine worſhip, it 
manifeſtly points to a een Being as the firſt au- 
thor of it. | 
I may take ſome other opportunity of conſidering 
thoſe particular forms and methods of devotion which 
are taught us by chriſtianity ; but ſhall here obſerve 
into what errors even this divine principle may ſome- 
times lead us, when it is not moderated by that right 
reaſon which was given us as the guide of all our ac- 
tions. 
The two great errors into which a miſtaken devo- 
tion may betray us, are enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition. 
There is not a more melancholy object than a man 
who has his head turned with religious enthuſiaſm. 
A perſon that is crazed, though with pride or malice, 
is 
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is a ſight very run to human nature; but when 
the diſtemper ariſes from any indiſcreet fervours of de. 
yotion,, or too intenſe, an application of the mind to its 
miſtaken duties, it deſerves our compaſſon in a more 
particular manner. We may however learn this leſſon 
from it, that ſince devotion. itſelf (which one would be 
apt to think could not be top warm) may diſorder the 
mind, unleis its heats are tempered with caution and 
prudence, we ſhould be particularly careful to keep 
our reaſon as cool as poſſible, and to guard ourſelves 
in all parts of life againſt the influence of paſſion, ima. 
gination, and conſtitution. i 

Devotion, when it does not lie under the check »f 
reaſon, 1s very apt to degenerate into enthuſiaſm. When 
the mind finds herſelf very much inflamed with her 
devotions, ſhe is too much inclined to think they are 
not of her own kindling, but blown up by ſomething 
divine within her. If ſhe indulges this thought too 
far, and hnmours the growing paſſion, ſhe at lait flings 
herſelf into imaginary raptures and ecſtaſies; and when 
once ſhe fancies herſelf under the influence of a divine 
impulſe, it is no wonder if the flights human, ordinan- 
ces, and refuſes to comply with any eftabliſhed form 
of religion, as thinking herſelf directed by a much ſu- 

rior guide. | | 

As enthuſiaſm is a kind of exceſs in devotion, ſupers 
ſtition is the exceſs not only of devotion, but of reli- 
gion in general, according to an old heathen ſaying, 
quoted by Aulus Gellius, Religentem eſſe oportet, relgis 
Jum-nefus; A man ſhould be religious, not ſuperiti- 
tious: For, as the author tells us, Nigidius obſerved 
upon this paſlage, that the Latin words which termi- 
nate in cſu generally imply vicious characters, and the 
having of any quality to an exceſs. £36 
An enthuſiaſt in religion is like an obſtinate clown, 
a ſuperſtitious man like an inſipid courtier. Enthuſ- 
aſm has ſomething in it of madneſs, ſuperſtition of ſol- 
ly. Moſt ot the fects that fall ſhort of the church of 
England have in them flrong tinctures of enthuſiaſm, 
as the Roman Catholic religion is one huge over grow? 


body of chilgith and idle ſuperſtitions, The 
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The Roman Catholic church ſeems indeed irrecover- 


'ibly loſt in this particular. If an abſurd dreſs or be- 


haviour be introduced in the world, it will ſoon be 
found out and diſcarded. On the contrary, a habit or 
ceremony, tho' never ſo ridiculous, which has taken 
ſandtuary in the church, ſticks in it for ever. A Go- 
thic biſhop perhaps thought it proper to repeat ſuch a 
jorm in ſuch particular ſhoes or ſlippers z another fan- 
cied it would be very decent if ſuch a part of public 
derotions were performed with a mitre on his head, 
and a croſier in his hand To this a brother Vandal, 
as wiſe as the others, adds an antick dreſs, which he 
conceived would allude very aptly to ſuch and ſueh 
myſteries, till by degrees the whole office has degenera- 
ted into an empty ſhow, | 6 
Their ſucceffors ſee the vanity and inconvenience. of 
theſe ceremonies; but inſtead of reforming, perhaps add 
others, which they think more ſignificant, and which 
take poſſeſſion in the ſame manner, and are never to 
be driven out after they have' been once admitted. I 
have ſeen the pope officiate at St. Peter's, where for 
two hours together, he was buſied in putting on or off 
his diferent accoutrements, according to the different 
parts he was to act in them. 22 | 
Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of mankind, and 
ornamental to human nature, ſetting aſide the infinite 
advantages which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong, ſteady, 
maſculine piety; but enthuſtaſm and ſuperſtition are 
the weakneſſes of human reaſon, that expoſe us to the 
korn and derifion of infidels, and fink us even below 
the beaſts that periſh, | f 
Idolatry may be looked upon as another error arifing 
ou miſtaken devotion; but becauſe refleftions on 
that ſubjeCt would be of no uſe to an Engliſh reader, 
| hall not enlarge upon it. 
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Tueſday, October 23, 17117. 


— 
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Plabe pater, fi das bujus mibi nominus uſum, 
Nec falſa Clymene culpam ſub imagine celat 3 
Pignora da, genitor Ovid. Met. lib. ii. 36 


* Illuſtrious parent ! if I yet may claim x 
% The name of fon, O reſcue me from ſhame ! 
« My mother's truth confirm ; all doubt remove, 
« By tender pledges of a father's love. P, 


HERE is a looſe tribe of men whom I have not 
| : yet taken notice of, that ramble into all the cor- 
ners of this great city, in order to ſeduce ſuch unfortunate 
females as fall into their walks. Theſe abandoned prof 
ligates raiſe up iſſue in every quarter of the, town, 
and very often, for a valuable conſideration, father it 
upon the Church-warden. By this means there are 
ſeveral , married men who have a little family in moſt 
of the pariſhes of London and Weſtminſter, and fere- 
ral batchelors who are undone by a charge of chil 
dren. | 
When a man ance gives himſelf this liberty of prey. 
ing at large, and living upon the common, he finds ſo 
much game in a populous city, that it is ſurpriſing to 
conſider the number which be ſometimes propagates. 
We ſee many a young fellow who is ſcarce of age, that 
could lay his claim to the Jus Trium Liberorum, or 
the privileges which were granted by the Roman lavs 
to all ſuch as were fathers of three children. Nay, | 
have heard a rake, who was not quite five and twenty, 
declare himſelf the father of a ſeventh ſon, and very 
prudently determine to breed him up a phyſician. In 
ſhort, the town is full of thoſe young patriarchs, not to 
mention ſevcral battered beaus, who, like heedlels 
ſpendthrifts who ſquander away their eſtates before 
they are maſters of them, have raiſed up their wholc 
ſtock of children before marriage. 
® No. 203. I mull 
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{ muſt not here omit the T - him of an io. 
pudent libertine, that had a little ſmattering of heral- 
cry ; and obſerving how the genealogies of great fami- 


taken a fancy to diſpoſe of his own illegitimate iſſue in 
a figure of the ſame kind, 


er lngws tempus ¶ ingen 
Exit ad cælum ramis felicibus at hot, 
Miraturgue novas frondes, Q non ſum poma. 


And in ſhort ſpace the laden boughs ariſe, 


. 36, 


. « With happy fruit advancing to the ſkies: 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 

1 « Of alien trees, and apples net her own.” 
* Du rDEXN. 
bet The trunk of the tree was mark'd with his own 
hips name, Will Mapple. Out of the fide of it grew a large 
175 barren branch, inſcribed Mary Mapple, the name of 
ba lis unhappy wife. The head was adorned with five huge 

"ts boughs, On the bottom of the firſt was written in capi- 

chil tal characters Kate Cole, who branched out into three 

ſprigs, viz. William, Richard, and Rebecca. Sal Twiford 
o gave birth to another bough that thot u pintoSarah, Tom, 
o „n, and Frank. The third arm of the tree had only 
J a ſingle infant on it, with a drew left for a ſecond, the 

oo» parent from whom it ſprung being near her time when 
m_ the author took this ingenious device into his head. 
4 jr The two other great boughs were very plentifully load- 

* en with fruit of the ſame kind; beſides which there 
8 dere many ornamental branches that did not bear. In 
— mort, a more flouriſhing tree never came out of the He- 


rald's Office. | 1 

What makes this generation of vermin ſo very 

llc, is the undefatigable diligence with which they ap- 

ealek 10 themſelves iN Jap yoga A man does not _ 
dergo more watchings and fati in a campaign, than 

before f in the courſe of a Vielous we As it is fad of fome 

men that they make their buſineſs their pleaſure, 

— ccc their 


lies were often drawn up in the ſhape of trees, had 
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theſe ſons of darkneſs may be ſaid to make their plea- 


ſure their buſineſs. They might conquer their corrupt 


inclinations with half the pains they are at in gratiſy- 
. Tp 3 | 

or is the invention of theſe men leſs to be admired 
than their induſtry and vigilance. There is a fragment 
of Apollodorus the comic poet (who was contemporary 
with Menander.) which is full of humour, as follows: 
„Thou mayeſt ſhut. up thy doors, ſays he, with bars 
6 and bolts. It will be impoſlible for the blackſmith 
©* to make them ſo falt, but a cat and a whore maſter 
«© will find a way through them.” In a word, there 
is no head ſo full of ſtratagems as that of a libidinous 
man. 

Were I to propoſe a puniſhment for this infamous 
race of propagators, it ſhould be to ſend them, after 
the ſecond or third offence, into our American co- 
lonies, in order to people theſe parts of her Mijeſ- 
ty's dominions where there is a want of inhabitants, 
and ja the phraſe of Diogenes, to Plant Men. Some 
countries puniſh this crime with death; but I thick 
ſuch a baniſhment would be ſufficient, and might 
turn this generative faculty to the advantage of the 
public. 25 

In the mean time, until theſe gentlemen may be thus 
diſpoſed of, I would earneſtly exhort them to take care of 
thoſe unfortunate creatures whom they have brought 
into the world by theſe indirect methods, and to give 
their ſpurious children ſuch an education as may ren- 
der them more virtuous than their parents, This is 
the beſt atone nent they can make for their own crimes, 
and indeed the only method that is left them to repair 
their paſt miſcarriages. 5 R67 Th 

I woul4 likewiſe deſire them toconſider, whether they 
are not bound in common humanity, as well as by all 
the obligations of religion and nature, to make ſome 
provition for thoſe whom they have not only given lite 
ta, but entailed upon them, tho' very unreaſonably, a 
degree of ſhia ne and diſgrace. And here I cannot but 
take notice of thoſe depraved notions which prevail a. 
mong us, and which mult have taken rife from our * 

N tura 
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tural inclination to. favour a vice to which we are ſo 
very. prone, namely, that baflardy and, cuckoldom ſhould 
be looked upon, ag reproaches, and that the ignomi- 
ny which is only due to lewdneſs and falſehood, ſhould 


cl in ſo unreaſonable a nee. n the perſons 
who are. innocent. 


have been inſenſibly drawn into. this diſcourſe, by 
the following, letter, which is. drawn up with ſuch 2 
ſpirit of ſincerity, that queition not but the, writer of 
it has TOO * caſe 1 in a true ac genuing hight: 


SIR, 8 oh 'T 


[ Am . thoſe people wha by the —— * 
« | nion of we world are counted back infamous and 
© unhappy... | 

My father i is. a very eminent man in this kingdom, 
and one who bears contiderable, offices in it. I am 
his ſon, but my misfortune, is, that I dare not call 
him father, nor he without ſhame own me as his 

* iTue, I being illegitimate, and therefore deprived of 
that endearing tenderneſs and unparalleled ſatisfac- 
tion Which good man finds in the love arid"eonver- 


{ation of a pare ut. Neither have I the opportunities 


' to render him the duties of a ſon, he having always 
carried himſelf at fo vaſt a diſtance, and with ſuch 
* ſuperiority towards me, that by long uſe I have con- 
| tracted a timorouſneſs wil en before him which hin- 
ders me from declaring my own neceſſities, and giv- 
' ing him to underſtand; the inconveniencies I under- 
go. 
It is my misfortune to have been neither bred a 
a ſcholar, a ſoldier, nor any kind of buſineſs, which 
renders me entirely | incapable of making proviſion 
for myſelf without his / aftiſtance; and this creates a 
* continual uneaſineſs in my mind, fearing I ſhall in 
time want bread ; my father; if I may ſo call him, 
giving me but very faint aſſurances of doing any 
thing ſor me. 

* I have hitherto lived . like a gentleman, 
and it would be very hard ſor me to labour for my 
* living. I am in continual _ for my future for- 

2 + Hae © tune, 
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© tune, and under a great unhappineſs in loſing the 
* ſweet converſation and friendly advice of my parents, Wl 
ſo that I cannot look upon myſelf otherwife than 2; 
© a monſter, ſtrangely ſprung up in nature, which ere. 
ry one is aſhamed to own. n al 
I am thought to be a man of ſome natural parts, 
© and by the continual reading what you have offered 
© the world, become an admirer thereof, which ha: 
« drawn me to make this confeffion; at the ſame time 
© hoping, if any thing herein ſnould touch you with : 
© ſenſe of pity, you would then allow me the favour 
of your opinion thereupon ; as alſo what part I, be. 
© ing unlawfully born, may claim of the man's affe 
© tion who begot me, and how far in your opinion | 
© am to be thought his ſon, or he acknowleged as tr 
© father. Tour fentiments and advice herein will ben 
© a great conſolation and ſatisfaction to, 8IR, 
| © Your admirer and | 


humble ſervant,” W. 
_ Thurſday, October 25, 1711 *. f 
8 8 a — — as R 1 | 
© Detipimur ſpecie . — — 


Hor. Ats Poet. v. 13 
Deluded by a ſeeming excellence.” - » Rosconmos. 


HEN I meet with any vicious character that 

is not generally known, in order to prevent it: 

doing miſchief, I draw it at length, and ſet it up as 3 
ſcarecrow; by Which means 1 do not only make an 
example of the perſon to whom it belongs, but give 
warning to all hey majeſty's ſubjects, that they may 
not ſuffer by it. Thus, to change the alluſion, I hare 
marked out ſeveral of the ſhoals and quickſands of lite, 
and am continually employed in diſcovering tholc 
which are ſtill concealed, in order to keep the 1gn« 
rant and unwary from running upon them. It is with 
1185 No. 206. thi 
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chis intention that I publiſh the following letter, 
which brings to light ſome ſecrets of this nature. 
; D233 "IV. 7 9 51 ' 3/7 I y* 


3 


Mr SPECTATOR} 0 a BY Lt; HOW 11 WOR4 
Here are none of your Speculations whick I 
a read over with greater delight, than thoſs 
vhich are deſigned for the improvement of our fex: 
Lou have endeavoured to cotrect our unreaſonable 
fears and ſuperſtitions, in your ſeventh and twelfth 
Papers; our fancy for equipage, in your fifteenth $ 
* our love of puppet-ſhows, in your thirty-firſt; our 
* notions of beauty, in your thirty-third ; our incline 
tion for romanees in your thirty-ſeventhz our paſſion 
for French fopperies, in your forty-fifth'; aur man; 
hood and party-zeal, in your fifty-ſeventts;, our a- 
* buſe of dancing, in your ſixty-fixth and fixty-ſeventhz 
© our levity, in your hundred and twenty-eighth; our 
{ love of coxcombs in your hundred and fifty. fourth 
and hundred and fifty-ſerenth our tyranny over the 
* hen-peckt, in your hundred and ſeventy-ſixth. Tou 
have deſcribed the Pict in your forty-firſt; the idol, 
in your ſeventy-third; the Demurrer, in your eighty- 
* ninth; the Salamander, in your hundred and ninety 
eighth. Lou have hkewiſe taken to pieces our dreſi and 
repreſented to us the extravagancies we are ofton gull- 
* ty of in that particular. You have fallen upon our 
Patches, in your fiftieth, and-eighty-firſt ; our com- 
modes, in your ninety eight; our Fans in your hun- 
dred andſecond; our Riding Habits in your hun- 
dred and fourth; our Hoop-petticoats, in your hun- 
* dred and twenty-ſeventh; beiides a great many little 
* blemifhes/which you have touched upon in your ſe- 
* veral other Papers, and in thoſe many letters that are 
* ſcattered up and down your works. At the fame 
time, we muſt own that the compliments 0. pay our 
ſex are innumerable, and that thoſe very faults which 
you repreſent in us, are neither black in themſelves, 
nor, as you own, univerſal among us. But, Sir. it 
is plain that theſe your diſcourſes are calculated for 
none but the faſhionable part of womankind, and for 
* the uſe of thoſe who are rather indifcreet thay vici- 

I tous. 
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* ous; But Sir, there is a ſort of proſtitutes in the 
« lower:-part of our ſex, who are a ſcandalto-us, and 
very well deſerve to fall under your cenſure, ] 
© know it would debaſe your Paper to much to enter 
into the behaviour of theſe, female libertines; but 
« as yaur remarks on ſome Parts of it would pe doing 
of juſtice to ſeveral vomen of virtue and hanou:, 
vhoſe reputations ſuffer by it, I hope yo will not 
„think it improper te givegthe public ſome account; 
of thiz nature, You muſt know, Sir, Lam provo. 
© ked to write you this letter by the beliaviaur of an 
infamaus woman, who having paſfed her youth in : 
* moſt ſhameleſs ſtateof proſtitution, is no one of thoſe 
ho gain their livelihood by ſeducing others that arc 
younger than themſelves, and by eſtabliſhing a . 


minal commerce between the two ſexes, Among 


ſeycral. of her artiſices to get money, the frequent 
perſwades a vain, young tellow, that ſuch a wom in 
of quality, or ſuch a celebrated toaſt, entertains a fl.. 
« cfet paſſion: for him, and wants nothing but an oppor- 
tunity of revealing it. Nays the has gone ſo ſar as to 
* writeletters in the name ofa woman of figure, to bor- 
rowymoney of, one of choſe foolith Roderigo's, which 
* the has afterwards appropriated to herpwaauſe.: in the 


a „ 


mean time, the perſon who has lent the money, h. 


thought a lady under obligat ions to him, who ſcarce 
© knew his name; and wondered at her ingratitude 
hen he has been with her, that ſhe has not owned 
the favour, though at the ſame time he Was too much 
© a man of honour to put her in mind oflit. 


When this abandoned baggage meets with a man 


who has vanity enough to give. credit g0 relations of 
this nature, the turns him to very good account, by 
repeating praiſes that were never uttered, and dcli- 

vering meſſages that were never ſent. As the houſe 

of this ſhameleſs creature is frequented by ſcveral 

foreigners, I have heard of another artiſice, out of 
* which the often raiſes money. The foreigner ſighs 
© after ſome Britiſh beauty, whom he only knows by 
fame; upon which ſhe promiſes; if he can be ſecret, 
to procure him a meeting. The ſtranger, raviſhe 
al 
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© at his good fortune, gives her a preſent, and in a tit- 
« tle time is introduced to ſome imaginary title; for 
« you muſt know that this cunning purveyor has 
© her repreſentatives upon this occaſion, of ſome of the 
« fineſt ladies in the kingdom. By this means, as I 
am informed, it is uſual enopgh to meet with a Ger- 
man count in foreign countries, that thall 'make his 
© boaſts of favours he has received from women of the 
* higheſt ranks, and the moſt unblemithed characters. 
Now, Sir, what ſafery is there ſor a woman's repu- 
tation, when a lady may be thus prtoſtituted as it 
were by proxy, and be reputed an unchaſte woman 
das the hero in the ninth book of Dryden's Virgil i- 
looked upon as a coward, becauſe the phantom which 
appeared in his likeneſs ran away from Turnus? 
Fou may depend upon whit 1 relate to you to be 
matter of fact, and the practice of more than one of 
| theſe female panders. If you print this letter, I may 
give you ſome farther accounts of this vicious race ot 
women. your humble ſervant. 

Sh | © Belvidera.” 
I ſhall add two other letters on different ſubjects to 
ill up my Paper. 


Mr SeetcTaToOR, - ein 
a I Am a country clergyman, and * you will lend 
* 4 me your aſſiſtance in ridiculing tome little inde- 
* cencies which cannot ſo properly be expoſed from 
the pulpit. | T7 | 
A widow lady, who ſtraggled this ſummer from 
London into my pariſh for the beneſit of the air, as 
the ſays, appears every Sunday at church with many 
' ti[hjonable extravagaucies, to the great aſtoniſhment 


- of my congregation, 


* But hat gives us the moſt offence is her theatri- 


cal manner of ſiuging the pfalms. She introduces a- 


bove fifty Italian airs into the hundredth pſalm, and 
' whillt werbegin ! All people in the old ſolemn tune 
of our forefathers, ſhe in a quite different key runs 


(viſions. on the vowels, and adorns them with the 
ö 2 grace 


8 
422 


© graces of Nicolini; if ſhe meets with Eke or Aye, 
*.which are frequent in the metre of Hopkins and 
© Sternhold, we are certain to hear her quavering then 
© balf a minute after us to ſome ſprightly airs of the 
+ I am very far from being an enemy to church mu. 
* fic; but fear this abuſe of it may make my parih 
* ridiculous, who already look on the ſinging pfaln 
* as an entertainment, and no part of their devotion: 
* befides, I am apprehenſive that the infection may 
« ſpread, for ſquire Squeekum, who by his voice ſeem; 
(it I may uſe the expreſſion) to be cut out for an l. 
* talian ſinger, was laſt Sunday practiſing the ſane 
© airs. | 

+ I know the lady's r and that ſhe wil 
* plead the toleration, which (as [ſhe fancies) allow 
* her nonconformity in this particular; but J beg you 
to acquzint — a ſinging the pſalms in a differ. 
ent tune from. t of the congregation, is a for 

* of ſchiſm not tolerated by that a&, 

I am, Sir, 
Tour humble ſetvant, 
6 R 8. 
Mr SyECTATOR, 

0 I your paper upon Temperance, you preſeribe to 
Tus a rule of drinking, out of Sir William Temple, 
© in the following words: The firſt glaſs for myſelf 
© the ſecond for my friends, the third for good hu: 
« mour, and the fourth for mine enemies.” Now, Sit, 
© you muſt know, that I have read this your Spectator, 
© jn a club whereof I am a member; when our preſi- 
dent told us, there was certainly an error in the print, 
© and that the word Glaſs ſhould be Bottle; and there- 
fore has ordered me to inform you of this mats, 
© and to deſire you to publiſh the following £&rrot: 
© In the paper of Saturday, Oftob. 13, Col. 3. Line 1! 
© for Glaſs read Bottle, 
ces % Hoes a Tours, Robin Good-fellov. WI th 
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Saturday, October 27. 1711*; 


Omnibus in terris, que ſunt a Gadibus uſque 
Auroram et Gangem, pauci dignoſcere poſſunt 
Vera bona, atque illis multum diverſa, remota 
Errorts nebula 


Juv. Sat. x. 1. 


« Look round the habitable world, how few 

« Know their own good, or, knowing, it purſue ? 

« How rarely reaſon guides the ſtubborn choice, 

« Prompts the fond with, or lifts the ſuppliant voice ?” 


Da vp. Jonxsox, &c. 


be my laſt Saturday's Paper I laid down ſome thoughts 
upon Devotion in general, and ſhall here ſhew what 
were the notions of the moſt refined heathens on this 
ſubject, as they are repreſented in Plato's dialogue upon 
Prayer, intitled, Alcibiades the Second, which doubt- 
leſs gave occaſion to Juvenal's tenth ſatire, and to the 
ſecond ſatire of Perſius; as the laſt of theſe authors 
has almoſt tranſcribed the preceding dialogue, intitled 
Alcibiades the Firſt, in his fourth ſatire. 

The ſpeakers in this dialogue upon Prayer, are So- 
crates and Alcibiades ; and the ſubſtance of it (when 
drawn together out of the intricacies and digreſſions) 
3s follows: 

Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, as he was go- 
ing to his devotions, and obſerving his eyes to be fixed 
upon the earth with great ſeriouſneſs and attention, 
tells him, that he had reaſon to be thoughtful on that 
occaſion, fince it was poflible for a man to bring down 
evils upon himſelf by his own prayers, and that thoſe 
things, which the Gods ſend him in anſwer to his pe- 
tions, might turn to his deſtruction. br us ſays — 
may not only happen when a man prays for what he 

Vol. II. F Oo No. 207. knows 
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knows is miſchievous in its own nature, as Oedipus im- 

„ plored the Gods to ſow diſſenſion between his ſons; 

5 but when he prays for what he believes would be for 

'N his good, and againſt what he believes would be to his | 
| detriment. This the Philoſopher ſhews muſt neceſſa- | 
3 rily happen among us, ſince moſt men are blinded with | 
3 ignorance, prejudice, or paſſion, which hinder them | 
; 


from ſeeing ſuch things as are really beneficial tg them. 
For an inſtance, he aſks Alcibiades, Whether he would | 
not be thorouglily pleaſed and fatisfied if that God to 
| whom he was going to addreſs himſelf ſhould promiſe | 
„ to make him ſovereign of the whole earth? Alcibiades a 
* anſwers, That he ſhould doubtleſs look upon ſuch 
iy promiſe as the greateſt favour that could be beſtowed p 
| upon him. Socrates then aſks him, If after receiving . 
this great favour, he would be contented to loſe his life 
or if he would receive it though he was ſure he ſhould F 
make an ill uſe of it? To both which queſtions Alcibi. 

biades anſwers in the negative, Socrates then ſhews 

him, from the examples of others, how theſe might ve. 8 
ry probably be the effects of ſuch a bleſſing. He then 0 
adds, That other reputed pieces of good fortune, as 
that of having a ſon, or procuring the higheſt poſt in 
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a government, are ſubject to the like fatal conſequen- 2 
ces; which nevertheleſs, ſays he, men ardently deſire, ot 
and would not fail to pray for, if they thought their - 


prayers might be effectual for the obtaining of them. 

Having eſtabliſhed this great point, 'That all the * 
moſt apparent bleſſings in this life are obnoxious to 
ſuch dreadful conſequences, and that no man knows 
what in its events would prove to him a bleſſing or a 
curſe, he teaches Alcibiades after what manner he 


ought to pray. 0 

In the firſt place, he recommends to him, as the mo- 9 
del of his devot ions, a ſhort prayer, which a Greek poet 4 
compoſed for the uſe of his friends, in the following ”" 
words: O Jupiter, give us thoſe things which arc C 


good for us, whether they are ſuch things which we 
“pray for, or ſuch things as we do not pray for: and 
remove from us thoſe things which are hurtful, 
though they are ſuch things as we pray for.” 4 
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In the ſecond. place, that his diſciple may aſk ſuch 
things as are expedient for him, he ſhews him, that it 
is abſolutely neceſſary to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of 
true wiſdom, and to the knowledge of that which is his 
chief good, and the moſt ſuitable to the excellency of 
his nature. 

In the third and laſt place, he informs him, that the 
beſt methods he could make uſe of to draw down bleſ- 
ſings upon himſelf, and to render his prayers accepta- 
ble, would be to live in a conſtant practice of his duty 
towards the gods, and towards men. Under this head 
he very much recommends a form of prayer the Lace- 
demonians make uſe of, in which they petition the gods, 
« To give them all good things ſo long as they were 
« virtuous.” Under this head likewiſe he gives a ve- 
ry remarkable account of an oracle to the following 
purpoſe: | 

When the Athenians in the war with the Lacedemo- 
nians received many defeats both by ſea and land, they 
{ent a meſſage to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to aſk 
the reaſon why they who erected ſo many temples to 
the gods, and adorned them with ſuch coſtly offerings ; 
why they who had inſtituted ſo many feſtivals, and ac- 
companied them with ſuch pomps and ceremonies; in 
ſhort, why they who had flain ſo many hecatombs at 
their altars, ſhould be leſs ſucceſsful than the Lacede- 
monians, who fell ſo ſhort of them in all theſe particu- 
lars, To this, ſays he, the oracle made the following 
reply; I am better pleaſed with the prayers of the 
«* Lacedemonians, than with all the oblations of the 
* Greeks.” As this prayer implied and encouraged 
virtue in thoſe who made it ; the philoſopher proceeds 

to ſhew how the moſt vicious man might be devout, 
ſo far as victims could make him, but that his offerings 
vere regarded by the gods as bribes, and his petitions 
as blaſphemies. He likewiſe quotes on this occaſion 
wo verſes out of Homer, in which the poet ſays, © That 
the ſcent of the Trojan ſacrifices was carried up to 
heaven by the winds : but that it was not acceptable 
„to the gods, who were diſpleaſed with Priam and all 


* his people.” 
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The concluſion of this dialogue is very remarkable, 
Socrates having deterred Alcibiades from the prayer 
and facrifice which he was going to offer, by ſetting 
forth the above-mentioned. difficulties of performing 
that duty as he ought, adds theſe words, We muſt 
therefore wait until ſuch time as we may learn how 
* we ought to behave ourſelves towards the Gods, and 
« towards men.” But when will that time come, ſays 
Alcibiades, and who is it that will inſtruct us? for! 
would fain ſee this man, whoever he is. It is one, ſay; 
Socrates, who takes care of you; but as Homer tells us, 
that Minerva removed the miſt from Diomede's eyes 
that he might plainly diſcover both gods and men ; 
ſo the darkneſs that hangs upon your mind muſt be re- 
moved before you are able to diſcern what is good and 
what is evil, Let him remove from my mind, ſays Al. 
eibiades, the darkneſs, and what elſe he pleaſes, I an 


determined to refuſe nothing he ſhall order me who- 


ever he is, ſo that I may hecome the better man by it, 
The remaining part wr this dialogue is very obſcure: 
There is ſomething in it that would make us think 80 
crates hinted at himſelf, when he ſpoke of this Divine 
Teacher who was to come into the world, did not he 
own that he himſelf was in this reſpect as much at 3 
loſs, and in as great diſtreſs as the reſt of mankind, 
Some learned men look upon this concluſion as 2 
prediction of our Saviour, or at leaſt that Socrates, like 
the high-prieſt, prophefied unknowingly, and pointed 
at that Divine Teacher who was to come into the world 
ſome ages after him. However that may be, we find 


that this great philoſopher ſaw, by the light of reaſon, 


that it was ſuitable to the goodneſs of the Divine Na- 
ture, to ſend a perſon into the world who ſhould in- 
{ſtruct mankind in the duties of religion, and, in part! 
cular, teach them how to pray. 
Whoever reads this abſtract of Plato's diſcourſe on 
er, will, I believe, naturally make this reflection, 
A That the great founder of our religion, as well by 
te his own example, as in the form of prayer which he 
e taught his diſciples, did not only keep up to thoſe 
i rules which the light of nature had ſuggeſted to this 
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« great philoſopher, but inſtructed his diſciples in the 
« whole extent of this duty, as well as of all others. 
He directed them to the proper object of adoration, 
« and taught them, according to the third rule above- 
mentioned, to apply themſelves to him in their clo- 
« ſets without ſhow or aſtentation, and to worſhip him 
« in ſpirit and in truth.” As the Lacedemonians in 
their form of prayer implored the gods in general to 
give them all good things ſo long as they were virtu- 
ous, we aſk in particular, That our offences may be 
« forgiven, as we forgive thoſe of others.” If we look 
into the ſecond rule which Socrates has preſcribed, 
namely, That we ſhould wh oniong to the-know- 
ledge of ſuch things as are for us, this too is ex- 
plained at large in the doQtrines of the Goſpel, where 
ve are taught in ſeveral inſtances to regard thoſe things 
as curſes, which appear as bleſſings in the eye of the 
world; and, on the contrary, to eſteem thoſe things as 
bleſſings which to the 2 of mankind appear as 
curſes, Thus in the form which is preſcribed to us, 
ve only pray for that happineſs which is our chief good, 
and the great end of our exiſtence, when we petition 
the Supreme Being for the coming of his Kingdom, 
being ſolicitous for no other temporal bleſſings but our 
daily ſuſtenance. On the other ſide, We pray againſt 
nothing but fin, and againſt Evil in general, leaving it 
vith Omniſcience to determine what is really ſuch. 
lf we look into the firſt of Socrates his rules of prayer, 
in which he recommends the above-mentioned form of 
the ancient poet, we find that form not only compre- 
hendec, but very much improved in the petition, where- 
in we pray to the Supreme Being that his Will may be 

done : which is of the ſame force with that form which 
our Saviour uſed, when he prayed againſt the moſt 
painful and moſt ignominious of deaths, . Neverthe- 
* leſs nat my will, but thine be done.” This compre- 
benſive petition is the moſt humble, as well as the moſt 

prudent, that can be offered up from the creature to 

his Creator, as it ſuppoſes the 8 Being wills no- 

thing but what is for our good, and that he knows bet- 

ier than ourſelves what is fo. 

Tueſday, 
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Tueſday, October 30, 1711“. 
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« Of earthly goods, the beſt is a good wife; Tt 

& A bad, the bittereſt curſe of human life.” ſie 
10 

Ph are no authors I am more pleaſed with, than liv 
thoſe who ſhew human nature in a variety of firt 
views, and deſcribe the ſeveral ages of the world in their Fre 
different manners. A reader cannot be more rational. fou 
ly entertained, than by comparing the virtues and vices vid 
of his own times with thoſe which prevailed in the my 
times of his forefathers; and drawing a parallel in his WW par 
mind between his own private character, and that of o. wh 
ther perſons, whether of his own age, or of the ages re 
that went before him. The contemplation of mankind Th 
under theſe changeable colours, is apt to ſhame us out lex 
of any particular vice, or animate us to any particular fro 
virtue; to make us pleaſed or diſpleaſed with ourſelves Pre 
in the moſt proper points, to clear our minds of preju- ſou 
dice and prepoſſeſſion, and rectify that narrowneſs of Wi co: 
temper which inclines us to think amiſs of thoſe who tha 
differ from ourſelves. ng 
If we look into the manners of the moſt remote ages in. 
of the world, we diſcover human nature in her ſimpli- ry : 
city; and the more we look downward towards our on us 
times, may obſerve her hiding herſelf in artifices and- WW ere 
refinements, poliſhed inſenſibly out of her original plain of 
nefs, and at length entirely loſt under form and cere- war 
mony, and (what we call) good-breeding, Read the foll 
accounts of men and women as they are given us by the the 
moſt ancient writers, both ſacred and profane, and you le 
would think you were reading the hiſtory of another this 


ſpecies. 


No. 209. Among 


Among the writers of antiquity, there are none who 
inſtruct us more openly in the manners of their reſpec- 
tive times in which they lived, than thoſe who have 
employed themſelves in Satire, under what dreſs ſoever 
it may appear; as there are no other authors whoſe 
province it is to enter ſo directly into the ways of men 
and ſet their miſcarriages in fo ſtrong a light. 

SIMONIDES, à poet famous in his generation, is, I 
think, author of the oldeſt ſatire that is now extant ; 
and, as ſome ſay, of the firſt that was ever written. 
This poet flouriſhed about four hundred years after the 
ſiege of Troy; and hews, by his way of writing, the 
ſimplicity, or rather coarſeneſs, of the age in which he 
lived, I have taken notice, in my hundred and ſixty- 
firſt Speculation, that the rule of obſerving what the 
French called the Bienſcance in an alluſion, has been 
found out of latter years ; and that the ancients, pro- 
vided there was a likeneſs in their ſimilitudes, did not 
much trouble themſelves about the decency of the com- 
pariſon. The Satire or Iambics of Simonides, with 
which I ſhall entertain my readers in the preſent Paper, 
are a remarkable inſtance of what I formerly advanced. 
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nkind The ſubject of this Satire is Woman. He deſcribes the 
18 out ſex in their ſeveral characters, which he derives to them 
icular from a fanciful ſuppoſition raiſed upon the doctrine of 


ſelves 
preju- 
els of 
> who 


Pre-exiftence, He tells us, That the gods formed the 
ſouls of women out of thoſe ſeeds and principles which 
compoſe ſeveral kinds of animals and elements; and 
that their good or bad diſpoſitions ariſe in them accord- 
ng as ſuch and ſuch ſeeds and principles predominate 
in their conſtitutions. I have tranſlated the author ve- 


te ages 

2 ry faithfully, and if not word for word (which our lan- 
Ir own Wl £2ge would not bear) at leaſt ſo as to comprehend 
s and- ¶ every one of his ſentiments, without adding any thing 
| plain- of iy own. I have already apologized for this author's 
| cere- WW vant of delicacy, and maſt further premiſe, That the 
ad the Wi following Satire affects only ſome of the lower part of 
by the dhe ſex, and not thoſe who have been refined by a po- 
ad you WW e -ducation, which was not ſo common in the age of 
nother poet. 
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4 Ix the beginning God made the ſouls of Woman. 
kind out of different materials, and in a — 


* ſtate from their bodies. 
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« The ſouls of one kind of women were formed ou ( 
of thoſe 7 * which compoſe a Swine. 4 
woman of this make is a ſlut in her houſe and a glu 
ton at her table. She is uncleanly in her perſon, ; Wl « 
ſlattern in her dreſs, and her family is no better than 
a dunghill. 
« A ſecond ſort of female ſoul was formed out 9 c 
the ſame materials that enter into the compoſition df 
a Fox. Such a one is what we call a notable di- 
cerning woman, who has an inſight into every thing 
whether it be good or bad. In this ſpecies of ſe 
males there are ſome virtuous and ſome vicious. 
« A third kind of women were made up of Canine 
icles. 'Theſe are what we commonly call Scolds 
who imitate the animals out of which they were tz 
ken, that are always bnfy and barking, that ſnarl a 
every one who comes in their way, and live in per- 
petual clamour. 
c The fourth kind of women were made out of th: 
Earth. Thefe are your ſluggards, who paſs avi 
their time in indolence and ignorance, hover orer 
the fire a whole winter, and apply themſelves with 
alacrity to no kind of buſineſs but eating. 
«© The fifth ſpecies of females were made out of the 
Sea. Theſe are women of variable uneven temper, 
ſometimes all ſtorm and tempeſt, ſometimes all caln 
and ſunſhine. The ſtranger who ſees one of theſe 
in her ſmiles and ſmoothneſs, would cry her up for 
a miracle of good humour ; but on a ſudden her 
looks and her words are changed, ſhe is nothing bot 
and outrage, noiſe and hurricane. 
« The fixth ſpecies were made up of the ingredient: 
which compoſe an Aſs, or a beaſt of burden. Theſe 
are naturally exceeding ſlothful, but, upon the bu- 
band's exerting his authority, will live upon hard 
fare, and do every thing to pleaſe him. They ate 
however far from being averſe to venereal pleaſure, 
and ſeldom refuſe a male companion. «Th 
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« The Cat furniſhed materials for a ſeventh ſpecies 
« of whmen, who are of a melancholy, froward, un- 
« amiable nature, and ſo repugnant to the offers of 
« love, that they fly in the face of their huſband when 
« he approaches them with conjugal endearments. 
« This ſpecies of women are likewiſe ſubject to little 
« thefts, cheats, and-pilferings. 

« The Mare with a flowing mane, which was never 
« broke to any ſervile toil and labour, compoſed an 
eighth ſpecies of women. Theſe are they who have 
« little regard for their huſbands, who paſs away their 
« time in drefling, bathing, and perfuming; who 
« throw their hair into the niceſt curls, and trick it up 
« with the faireſt flowers and garlands. A woman of 
« this ſpecies is a very pretty thing for a ſtranger to 
« look upon, but very detrimental to the owner, un- 
« leſs it be a king or prince who takes a fancy to ſuch 
a toy. R | 

The ninth ſpecies of females were taken out of 
the Ape. Theſe are ſuch as are both ugly and ill- 
« natured, who have nothing beautiful in themſelves, 
and endeavour to detract from, or ridicule every thing 
« which appears ſo in others. 

“The tenth and laſt ſpecies of women were made 
« out of the Bee; and happy is the man who gets ſuch 
* an one for his wife. She is altogether faultleſs and 
*« unblameable. Her family flouriſhes and improves 
by her good management. She loves her hutband, 
„and is beloved by him. She brings him a race of 
beautiful and virtuous children. She diſtinguiſhes 
* herſelf among her ſex. She is ſurrounded with gra- 
* ces. She never ſits among the looſe tribe of women, 
nor paſſes away her time with them in wanton diſ- 
* courſes, She is full of virtue and prudence, and is 
* the beſt wife that Jupiter can beſtow on man.” 

| ſhall conclude theſe iambics with the motto of 
this paper, which is a fragment of the ſame author ; 
A man cannot poſſeſs any thing that is better than 
* good woman, nor any thing that is worſe than a 
* bad one,” | | 
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As the poet has ſhewn a great penetration in this di. 
verſity of female characters, he has avoided the fauk 
which Juvenal and Monfieur Boileau are guilty of, the 
former in his fixth, and the other in his laſt Satire, 
where they have endeavoured to expoſe the ſex in ge- 
neral, without doing Juſtice to the valuable part of i, 
Such levelling Satires are of no uſe to the world, and 
for this reaſon ] have often wondered how the French 
author aboye-mentioned, who was a man of exquiſite 
judgment, and a lover of virtue, could think human 
nature a proper ſubject for Satire in another of his ce. 
lebrated pieces, which is called; 'The Satire upon Man, 
What vice or frailty can a diſcourſe corrett, which cen. 
ſures the whole ſpecies alike, and endeavours to ſhe 
by ſome ſuperficial ſtrokes of wit, that brutes are the 
more excellent creatures of the two? A Satire ſhould 
expoſe nothing but what is corrigible, and make a due 
diſcrimination between thoſe who are, and thoſe' who 
are not the proper objects of it. * 


222. .———ç7ĩ—i..7j7 ——— —— 
Thurſday, November 1, 1711“. 
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Fiftis meminerit nos focuri Fabulis, Phædr. I. 1. Prol. 
Let it be remembered that we ſport in fabled ſtories. 


Aving lately tranſlated the fragment of an old 

poet which deſcribes womankind under ſeveral 
characters, and ſuppoſes them to have drawn their dif- 
ferent manners and diſpoſitions from thoſe animals an! 
elements out of which he tells us they were compound- 
ed, I had ſome thoughts of giving the ſex their re- 
venge, by laying together in another Paper the many 
vicious characters which prevail in the male world, and 
ſhewing the different ingredients that go to the making 
up of ſuch different humours and conſtitutions. Ho- 
race has a thonght which is ſomething akin to this 
+ MO AT 3% when 
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when, in order to excuſe himſelf to his miſtreſs for an 
invective which he had written againſt her, and to ac- 
f. the WY count for that unreaſonable fury with which the heart 
atire, of man is often tranſported, he tells us, that when Pro- 
_ metheus made his man of clay, in the kneading up of 
of +, WT the heart he ſeaſoned it with ſome furious particles of 
„and the lion. But upon turning this plan to and fro in 
rench ny thoughts, I obferved ſo many unaccountable hu- 
quite WY ours in man, that I did not know out of what animals 
man Wl to fetch them. Male fouls are diverſified with ſo many 
is ce. Wl characters, that the world has not variety of materials 
Man, ſufficient to furniſh out their different tempers and in- 
h cen. Wl clinations. The creation, with all its animals and ele- 
> ſhew WY nents, would not be large enough to ſupply their ſeve- 
re the ra] extravagancies. 
mould Inſtead thereof of purſuing the thought of Simoni- 
'a due des, I ſhall obferve, that as he has expoſed the vicious 
» who part of women from the doctrine of pre- exiſtence, ſome 
| of the ancient philoſophers have, in a manner, ſatirized 
the vicious part of the human ſpecies in general, from 
a notion of the Soul's Poft-exiftence, if I may ſo call it; 
== a nd that as Simonides deſcribes brutes entering into the 
compoſition of women, others have repreſented human 
; ſouls as entering into brutes. This is commonly term- 
— ed the doctrine of Tranſmigration, which ſuppoſes that 
human ſouls, upon their leaving the body, become the 
louls of ſuch kinds of brutes as they moſt reſemble 
n their manners ; or to give an account of it as Mr 
Dryden has deſcribed it in his tranſlation of Pythago- 
tas's Speech in the fifteenth Book of Ovid, where that 
philoſopher diſſuades his hearers from eating fleſh: 
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cir 1 Thus all things are but alter'd, nothing dies, 
"als 1 And here and there th' unbodied ſpirit flies: 
1 ** By time, or force, or ſickneſs diſpoſſeſs'd, 

heir te- * And lodges where it lights, in bird or beaſt ; 
e on Or hunts without till ready limbs it find, 
. „And aQtuates thoſe according to their kind: 
m Io From tenement to tenement is toſs d, 
* o thi The foul is ſtill the ſame, the figure only loſt, 

when 
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«© Then let not piety be put to flight, 
To pleaſe the taſte of glutton appetite z 
© But ſuffer inmate ſouls ſecure to dwell, / 
« Leſt from their ſeats your parents you expel ; 
©« With rabid hunger feed upon your kind, 
« Or from a beaſt diſlodge a brother's mind.” 


Plato in the Viſion of Eras the Armenian, which [ 


may poſſibly make the ſubje& of a future Speculation, 


records ſome beautiful Tranſmigrations; as, that the 
ſoul of Orpheus, who was mufical, melancholy, and 3 
woman-hater, entered into a Swart z the ſoul of Ajax, 
which was all wrath and ſierceneſs, into a Lion; the 
foul of Agamemnon, that was rapacious and imperial, 
into an Eagle; and the ſoul of Therfites, who was 2 
mimic and a buffoon, into a Monkey. 

Mr Congreve, in a prologue to one of his comedies, 
has touched upon this doctrine with great humour. 


« "Thus Ariſtotle's ſoul of old that was, 

« May now he damn'd to animate an afs ; 

« Or in this very houſe, for ought we know, 
« Is doing painful penance in ſome beau. 


I ſhall fill up this Paper with ſome letters which my 
laſt Tueſday's Speculation has produced. My follow: 
ing correſpondents will ſhew, what I there obſerved, 
that the Speculation of that day affects only the lower 
part of the Sex. 


From my houſe in the Strand, October 30, 1716. 


Mr SPECTATOR, 


1 reading your Tueſday's Paper, I find by 
ſeveral ſymptoms in my conſtitution that I an 
a Bee. My ſhop, or, if you pleaſe to call it fo, my 
cell, is in that great hive of females which goes b7 
© the name of the New. Exchange; where I am daily 
employed in gathering together a little ſtock of gain 
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SPECTATOR: 3or 
from the fineſt lowers about the town, I mean the 


ladies and the beaus. I have a numerous ſwarm of 
children, to whom I give the beſt. education I am a- 
ble. But, Sir, it is my misfortune to be married to 
© a Drone, who lives upon what I get, without bring- 
ing any thing into the common ſtock. Now, Sir, 
© as on the one hand I take care not to behave myſelf 
© towards him like a Waſp, ſo likewiſe I would not 
© have him look upon me as an humble- bee; for which 
© reaſon I do all I can to put him upon laying up pro · 
« viſions for a bad day, and frequently repreſent to 
© him the fatal effects his floth and negligence may 
© bring upon us in our old age. I muſt beg that you 
© will join with me in your good advice upon this oc- 
caſion, and you will for ever oblige your humble ſer- 


© vant, 
«© Melia.” 


«SIR, Piccadilly, October 31, 1711. 


| Am joined in wedlock for my fins to one of thoſe 
© 1 Fillies who are deſcribed in the old Poet with that 
© hard name you gave us the other day, She has a - 
flowing mane, and a ſkin as ſoft as ſilk ; but, Sir, ſhe 
c paſſes half her life at her glaſs, and almoſt ruins me 
in ribbands, For my own part, I am a plain handi- 
craft man, and in danger of breaking by her lazineſs 
, and expenſiveneſs. Pray, Maſter, tell me in your 
next Paper, whether I may not expect of her ſo much 
, drudgery as to take care of her family, and curry 
her hide in caſe of refuſal. Your loving fricad, 


© Barnaby Brittle. 


© Mr SpgCTATOR, Cheapſide, October go. 


b 1 Am mightily pleaſed with the humour of the Cat, 
* 4 be ſo kind as to enlarge upon that ſubject. 


© Yours till death, Joſiah Henpeck. 
P. S. You muſt know I am married to a Grimaſtin. 


£SIR, 
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_© SIR, | Wapping, October 3r, 1711. a 
* 7 VER ſince your Spectator of Tueſday laſt came 
8 E into our family, my huſband is pleaſed to call 
© me his Oceana, becauſe the fooliſh _ that you 
< have tranſlated ſays, That the Souls of ſome women 
care made of Sea-Water. This, it ſeems, has encou- 
© raged my ſauce-hox to be witty upon me. When 1 
© am angry, he cries Pr'ythee, my dear, be calm; when 


© I chide one of my ſervants, Pr'ythee, child, do not h 
© bluſter. He had the impudence about an hour ago 
© to tell me, That he was a Scafaring man, and muſt it 
expect to divide his life between Storm and Sunſhine, 02 
When I beſtir myſelf with any ſpirit in my family, it w 
< is High Sea in his houſe; and when I dit {till with. it 
© out doing any thing, his affairs, forſooth, are Wind. A 
© bound. When I aſk him whether it rains, he makes 
© anſwer, It is no matter, ſo that it be fair weather in 
< within doors. In ſhort, Sir, I cannot ſpeak my mind ev 
© freely to him, but 1 either ſwell or rage, or do ſome- th 
© thi that is not fit for a civil woman to hear. Pray, 7e 
8 Mr SpeQator, ſince you are ſo ſharp upon other wo- m. 
men, let us know what materials your wife is made dit 
© of, if you have one. I ſuppoſe you would make us bl; 
© a parcel of poor- ſpirited, tame, inſipid creatures; but, fac 
© Sir, I would have you to know, we have as good paſ- | 
© ſions in us as yourſelf, and that a woman was never dif 
- to be a mi me 
* 
ent 
] 
Our 
Saturday, November 3, 1711“. ll 
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« A good Intention.” mal 
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T is the great art and ſerret of Chriſtianity, if I may 
uſe that phraſe, to manage our actions to the belt 
No. 213. advantage, 
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advantage, and direct them in ſuch a manner, that eve- 
ry thing we do may turn to account at that great day 
when every thing we have done will be ſet before us. 

In order to give this conſiedration its full weight, we 
may caſt all our actions under the diviſion of ſuch as 
are in themſelves either good, evil, or indifferent. If 
we divide our Intentions after the ſame manner, and 
conſider them with regard to our Actions, we may diſ- 
cover the great art and ſecret of religion which I have 
here mentioned, | 

A good Intention joined to a good Action, gives it 
its proper force and efficacy ; joined to an evil Action, 
extenuates its malignity, and in ſome caſes may take it 
wholly away; and joined to an indifferent Action turns 
it to a virtue, and makes it meritorious as far as human 
Actions can be fo. 

In the next place, to conſider in the ſame manner the 
influence of an evil intention upon our actions. An 
evil intention perverts the beſt of actions, and makes 
them in reality, What the fathers with a witty kind of 
zeal have termed the virtues of the heathen world, fo 
many thining fins. It deſtroys the innocence of an in- 
different action, and gives an evil action all poſſible 
blackneſs and horror, or in the emphatical language of 
ſacred writ, makes Sin exceeding ſinful.” 

If, in the laſt place, we conſider the nature of an in- 
different intention, we ſhall find that it deſtroys the 
merit of a action; abates, but never takes away, 
the malignity of an evil action; and leaves an indiffer- 
ent action in its natural ſtate of indifference. 

It is therefore of. unſpeakable advantage to poſſeſs 
our minds with an habitual good intention, and to aim 
all our thoughts, words, and actions at ſome laudable 
end, whether it be the glory of our Maker, the good 
of mankind, or the benefit of our own ſouls. 
This is a ſort of thrift ot good huſbandry in moral 
life, which does not throw away any ſingle action, but 
makes every one go as far as it can. It multiplies the 
means of ſalvation, increaſes the number of our virtues, 


There 


and diminiſhes that of our vices. 
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There is ſomething very devout, though not ſolid, in 
Acoſta's anfwer to Limborch, who objects to him the 
multiplicity of ceremonies” in the Jewiſh religion, x; 
waſhings, dreſſes, meats, purgations, and the like. The 
reply which the Jew makes upon this occaſion is, to 
the beſt of my remembrance, as follows : There are 
© not duties enough (ſays he) in the eſſential parts of 
the law for a zealous and active obedience. Time, 
place, and perſon are requifite, before you have an op- 
8 reds of putting a moral virtue into practice. We 
© have therefore, fays he, enlarged the ſphere of our 
duty, and made many things, which are in them- 
< ſelves indifferent, a part of our religion, that we may 
© have more occaſions of ſhewing our love to God, and 
ii all the circumſtances of life be doing ſomething to 
© pleaſe him, and the other to abſtain from every thing 
© which may poſſibly diſpleaſe him.” | 
Monfieur St. Evremond has endeavoured to palliate 
the ſuperſtitions of the Roman-Catholie Religion with 
the ſame kind of apology, where he pretends to conf- 
der the different ſpirit of the Papiſts and the Calvinitts, 
as to the great points wherein they difagree. He tells 
us, that the former are actuated by love, and the other 
by fear; and that in their expreſſions of duty and devo- 
tion towards the Supreme Being, the former ſeem par- 
ticularly careful to do every thing which may poſlibly 
diſpleaſe him. | h 
Bur notwithſtanding this plauſible reaſon with which 
both the Jew and the Roman-Catholic would excuſe 
their reſpective ſuperſtitions, it is certain there is ſome- 
thing in them very pernicious to mankind, and deſtruc- 
tive to religion; becanſe the injunction of ſuperfluous 
ceremonies makes ſuch actions duties, as were before 
indifferent, and by that means renders religion more 
burdenſome and difficult than it is in its own nature, 
betrays many into ſins of omiſſion which they could 
not otherwiſe be guilty of, and fixes the minds of the 
vulgar to the ſhadowy, uneſſential points, inſtead of the 
More weighty and more important matters of the law. 
Ihis zealous and active obedience, however, takes 
place in the great point we are recommending z ws 0 
a inſtcad 
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„in inſtead of preſeribing to ourſelves indifferent actions as 
the duties, we apply a good intention to all our moſt indif- 
25 ferent actĩom, we make our very exiſtence one continu- 
The ed act of obedience, we turn our diverſions and -amuſe- 
0 ments to our eternal advantage, and are pleaſing Him 
are (whom we are made. to pleaſe) in all the circumitances 
$s of and occurrences” oF life. - NY iet en 
It is this excellent frame of mind, this holy offici- 
ouſneſs (if I may be allowed to call it ſuch) which is re- 
commended to as by the Apoſtle in that uncommon 
precept wherein he directs us to propoſe to ourſelves 
the glory of our Creator. in all our moſt indifferent ac- 


may tions, 4 whether we eat or drink, or whatſoever we 
ig to A perſon therefore who is poſſeſſed with fuch an ha- 
hing bitual good intention, as that which I have been here 


ſpeaking of, enters upon no fingle circumſtance of life, 


Wiate without confidering/it.as well-pleaſing to the great Au- 
with thor of his being, conformable to the dictates of reaſon, 
TY ſuitable to human nature in general, or to that particu- 
nits, he ſtation in which | providence has placed him. He 
tells lies in a perpetual, ſenſe of the Divine Preſence, re- 


gards himſelf as acłing, in the whole courſe of his ex- 


FR tence, under the tion and the inſpection of that 
par- Being, who is privy to all his motions and all his 
fMibly thoughts, who knows his « down-fitting and his up- 
„ riting, who is about his path, and about his bed; and 

chick “ ſpieth out all his Na.“ In a word, he remembers 
xcoſe cht the eye of his Judge is always upon him, and in 
ſome- every action he reflects that he is doing what is com- 
ſtruc-¶ mended or allowed by Him who will hereafter either re- 
Auous vd or puniſh it. This was the character of thoſe holy 
before ven of old, who inghat beautiful phraſe of ſcripture are 
more WT 4d to have 4 walked: with God.“ Son 

ature, When I employ myſelf upon a Paper of morality, I 


could enerally conſider how I may recommend the particu- 
of the * virtue: which I treat of, by the precepts or examples 
of the of the ancient heathens 3 by that means, if poſſible, to 
aw. lame thoſe who have greater advan of knowing 

takes WW cir duty, and therefore, greater obligations to perform 
for, i, WW into a better courſe of life © beſides that many among 

ſtead Vol. II. 8 Qq | S 
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us are unreaſonably diſpoſed to 2 
a Pagan philoſopher, than to a * , 
1 bal therefore produce an — nes, 
lent frame of mind in à ſpeech — Socrates, which i; 
quoted by Eraſmus. 'Fhis great philoſopher: on the 
day of his execution, a little 2 the perfon wa 
—_— to him, — his friends with a diſ- 
on the immortality of the foul, has theſe 
words: Whether or no will approve of my ac, 
6 tions, I know not; but this I am fure of, that I have 
* at all times made it my endeavour to him, and 
f . a good hope that this my endeavour will be 
by him.“ We find in theſe words of that 
great man the habityal good intention which I would 
inculcate, and with which that divine philoſopher 
always acted. I ſhall only add, that Eraſmus, who wa 
an unbigotted Roman-Catholic, was ſo much tranſport- 
ed with this paſſage of Socrates,” that he -cquld ſcarce 
forbear looking upon him as à Saint, and deſiring him 
to pray for him; or as that ingenious and learned wri- 
ter has expreſſed himſelf in a much more lively man- 
ner: When I reflect on ſuch a ſpeech pronounced 
„ by ſuch a perſon, I can ſcarce fqrbear crying out, 
66 San?te Sccrates, ora pro nobis : Q haly Socrates, pray 
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4 for us.” N 
ent 
* recti 

N 
T 1 l, November 6 6, wh 10. - * 
KK; = tree, 
2 didiciſse fideliter ortes | tions 
Enollit mores, nec finit effe feros it ex 
Dv1D. de Ponto, II. ix. 4 ort 
« Ingenyous arts, where an entrance find, — 
« Soften the manners, and ubdue the mind.” — 


Conſider a human ſou] without education like mar- of oy 
ble in the quarry, which ſhews none of its inde-8 ene 
rent beauties, until the ſkill of the poliſher fetches out 
the colours, make the ſurface ſine, and diſcovers 
No. 318. N 
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very ornamental cloud, ſpot, and vein that runs thro 
the body of it. Education, after the ſame manner, 
it works upon a noble mind, draws out to view 
every latent virtue and perfection, which without ſuck 
helps are never able to make their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change the allu- 
fon ſo ſoon upon him, I ſhall make uſe of the ſame 


Ariſtotle, has brought to explain his doctrine of ſub- 
ſtantial forms, when he tells us that a ſtatue lies hid 
in a block of marble ; and that the art of the ſtatuary 
only clears away the ſuperfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbiſh: The figure is in the ſtone, the ſculptor 
only finds it. What fculpture is to a block of marbls; 


; 


great 
man, very often' lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, 
which a proper Education might have diſcinterred, and 
have brought to light; I am therefore much delighted 
with reading the accounts of ſavage nations, and with 
— — virtues which are wild and uncyll- 
tated 3 to courage exerting itſelf in fierceneſs, 
reſolution in obſtinacy, wiſdom in cunning, patierice 
in ſullenneſs and deſpair. ; | 
Mens paſſions operate vatiouſly, and appear in differ- 
ent kinds of actions, according as they Are more or leſs 
rectified and ſwayed by reaſon. When one hears of 
Negroes, who the death of their maſters, or upon 
changing their „hang themſelves upon the next 
tree, as it frequently happens in our American planta- 
tions, who can forbear admiring their fideli , thou 
i expreſſes itſelf in ſo dreadful a manner? What mi 
not that ſavage greatneſs of ſoul which appears in theſe 
poor wretches on many occaſions, be raiſed to, were it 
rightly cultivated ? And what colour of excuſe can 
there be for the contempt with which we treat this part 
of our ſpecies ? That we ſhould not put them upon the 
common foot of humanity, that we ſhould only ſet an 
nſignificant fine upon the man who murders them; 
tay, that we ſhould as much as in us lies cut them off 
from the proſpects of happineſs in another world as 
Qqz 3 
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well as in this, and deny them that which we look 
upon as the proper means for attaining it? 
Since I am engaged on this ſubject, I cannot forbea: 
mentioning a ſtory which I have lately heard, and which 
is ſo well atteſted, that I have no manner of reaſon tg 
ſuſpect the truth of it. I may call it a kind of wii 
tragedy: that paſſed about twelve years ago at Saint 
Chriſtopher's, one, of our Britiſh Leeward Iflands. The 
Negroes, who were the perſons concerned in it, were all 
of them the ſlaves of a gentleman who is now in Eng. 
hand. | | 
This gentleman among his Negroes had a young 
woman, who was looked upon as a moſt extraordinary 
beauty by thoſe of her own complexion. He had at 
the ſame time two young fellows who were likewiſe ne- 
groes and flaves,.remarkable for the comelineſs of their 
perſons, and for the friendſhip which they bore to one 
another. It unfortunately happened that both of then 
fell in love with the female negroe above-mentioned, 
who would have been very glad to have taken either 
of them for. her huſband, provided they could · agret 
between themſelves which: ſhould be the man. But 
they were both ſo paſſionately in love with her, that 
neither of them could think of giving her up to his r- 
val; and at the fame time were ſo true to one another, 
that neither of them would think of gaining her with 
out his friend's conſent. The torments of thefe two lo- 
vers were the diſcourſe of the family to which they be- 
longed, who could not forbear obſerving the ſtrange 
complication of paflions: which perplexed the hearts of 
tac poor negrocs, that often dropped expreſſions of the 
unealineſs they underwent, and how impoflible it wi 
for either of them ever to be happy. 
After a Jong ſtruggle between love and friendſhip, 
truth and jealouſy, they one day took a walk together 
into a wood, carrying their miſtreſs along with them 
where, after abundance of lamentations, they ftabbet 
her to the heart, of which the immediately died. 4 
flave who was at his work not far from the place where 
this aſtoniſhing piece of cruelty was committed, bear- 


iag the ſhrieks of the dying perſon, ran to ſee what - 


the 
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ief and deſpair. Ile immediately 
funily with the-news of what be tad eerry who up 
coming to the: place: ſaw/therwdman dead; and the two 
rer yu » 
themſelves.” - 
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the occafian' of them. He there diſcobered the woman 


ing dead the ground Withethe t]ůã ——— on 
— fore of her Ain he'dead corpſe, Weepin 
it, and beating — in eee 


ran to the Engliſty 


EP © me! i 

We ſee in this inftance of , what 

diſorders are bred in the minds of thoſe" men 

whoſe paſſions are not regulated. By — — 
— by reaſon. - Though the action which I have reci- 
ted is in ĩtſelf full of guilt..and--horror, it proceeded 
from a temper of mind which might have produced 
very noble fraits, had it been informed and guided by 

2 ſuitable education. , 

It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in 
thoſe parts of the world where wiſdom 92 knowledge 
louriſh; thoꝰ it muſt be conſeſſed, there art en in 
theſe parts, ſeveral poor uninſtructed perſons, who are 
but little above the inhabitants of thoſe nations of which 
| have been here ſpeaking ;/ as thoſe who have had the 
advantages of a more liberat education riſe above one 
mother by ſeveral different degrees of perfection. For 
to return to our ſtatue in the block of marble, we fee it 
lometimes only begun to be chipped, ſometimes rough- 
hewny and but juſt ſketched into an human figure; 
ſometimes we ſee the man appearing diſtinctiy in all his 
limbs and features, fometinies we — the figure wrought 
up to a great elegancy, but ſeldom meet Van any to 
which the hand of Phidias or Praxiteles could not give 
ſeveral nice touches and finiſhings. 

Diſcourſes of morality, and reflectionis upon human 
nature, are the beſt means we can make uſe of to im- 
prove our minds, and gain # true knowledge of ourſelves, 
and conſequently to recover our ſouls out of the vice, 
ignorance, and prejudice, which naturallycleave to them. 
| have all along profeſt myſelf in this Paper a oter 
bh ends; and I flatter myſelf that I do from 
Gay to contribute — to the of 
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inens minds : at leaſt is laudlable, Arhatever 
— iy be. mat conf Tam nr. 
encouraged in it by any letters which I receive from 
———— — — 5 
muſt take this thanks to 
thoſe who write them, at — for not in- 
ſerting ſeveral of them in my papers, which I am ſen- 
ſible would be h very great ornament to them. Should 
I publiſh the praiſes which are ſo well pentied, they 
would do benour to the who write them, but 
my publiſhing of them would I fear be a ſufficient in. 
Nance to the world that I did not deſerve them. 
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Vis ea fra uu «Ovid; Met. xii. 141, 
* Theſe I ſcarce call our own.” 


Tn are but few men, who are not ambitious 
| diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the nation or country 
8 7 conſiderable among 
thoſe with whom they converſe. There is a kind di 
and reſpeq, which the meaneſt and moſt in- 
lignificant part of mankind endeavour to procure in 
the little circle of their friends and acquaintance; The 
pooreſt mechanic, nay the man who lives upon com- 
mon alms, gets him his ſet of admirers, and delights in 
3 ING — over thote who arc in 
ambition; which is 
—" to 0m = — man, might methinks teceive 2 
very happy turn; and, if it were rightly directed, con 
tribute as much to 2 perſon's advantage, as it general 
does to his uneaſineis and diſquiet. 
I ſhall therefore put together ſome thoughts on this 
which I have not met with in other writers; 
and ſhall ſet them down as they have occurred to me, 
without being ac the pains u connedt or mehl 
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one man can 


pre-eminence:that 
have over another, may bg reduced to the motion of 
2 which, conſidered at large, is either that of 
or mind. — — 


than we former. —— 
its rife from knowledge or virtue 


more eſſential to us, and me intimacy ind with 
us than cither of the other twa. 


kining figure in the eye of the world. 
As virtue is the moſt reaſonable and 


of honour, we — os ar 


lome 


ded to the pope z majeſty to ing b oe mi. 
neſs of temper 2 excellence or perfection to 
ambaſſadors z grace to honour to peers; 


— —— 


reverence, Which is of the ſame import as the former, 
to the inferior clergy. 
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nature. Titles at ſuch a time look rather dike inſuly 


and mockery than reſpect. 
The truth of it is, honours are in ihis worid under o 
utation; true! quality is ed, virtue is oppreſ- 
„and vice triumphant. he laſt day will 


this diforder; and aſſign EW one 2. ſtation ſuitable 
to the dighity of his character- Ranks will be then 
2 and precedency ſet right. 
Miethinks we ſhould have an ambition, if not to ad. 
vance ourſelves in another world, at leaſt to preſerve 
our poſt im it, and out ſhine our inferiors in virtue here, 
that they may not be put above us in a ſtate which b 
to ſettle the diſtinction for eternity. 
Men in ſcripture are called © ſtrangers and ſojourn. 
ers upon carth, and life a “ pilgrimage.” Several 
Heathen, as well: as chriſtian authors, under the fame 
kind of metaphor, have' repreſented the world as an 
inn, which was only deſigned to furniſh us with accom. 
modations in this our paſſage. It is therefore very ab- 
ſurd to think of fetting up our reſt before we come to 
our journeys end, and not rather to take care of the 
reception we ſhall there mect, than to fix our thoughts 
on the little. conveniences and advantages which we 
enjoy one above another in the way to it. 
- EpiRtetus makes uſe of another kind of alluſion, 
which is very beautiful, and wonderfally proper to in- 
cline us to be ſatisfied with the poſt in which providence 
has placed us. We are here, fays he, as in a theatre, 
where every one has a part/allatted to him. The great 
duty which lies upon. à man is to act his part in per- 
fection. We may indeed ſay, that our part does not 
ſuit us, and that we could act another better: But this 
( ſays the philoſopher) ĩs not our buſmeſs. All that we 
are concerned in is to excel in the part which is given 
us. If it be an improper one, the fault is not in us, 
but in Him who has caſt our ſeveral parts, and is the 
r Aung 

The part that was acted by this philoſopher himſelf 
was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and died 2 
Alave.” His motive to contentment in this p 


receives a very great inforcement from the abovemen: 
f tioned 
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ulty tioned conſideration, if we remember that our part” 

in the other world will be new-caſt, and that mankind 
no will be there ranged in different ſtations of ſuperiority 
ref- and pre-eminence, in proportion as they have here ex- 
lify celled one another in virtue, and performed in their ſe- 
ble veral poſts of life the duties which belong to them. 


There are many beautiful paſſages in the little apo- 
cryphal book, intitled, “the Wiſdom of Solomon,“ to 
ſet forth the vanity of honour, and the like temporal 
bleſſings which are in ſo great repute among men, and 
to comfort thoſe who have not the poſſeſſion of them. 
|: repreſents in very warm and noble terms this advance- 
ment of a good man ih the other world, and the great ſur- 
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urn. priſe which it will produce among thoſe who are his ſu- 
eral periors in this. Then ſhall the righteous man ſtand in 
ame great boldneſs before the face of ſuch as have afflic- 
$ a ted him, and made no account of his labours. When 
OM- they ſee it, they ſhall be troubled with terrible fear, 
ab- d and ſhall be amazed at the ſtrangeneſs of his ſalva- 


' tion, ſo far beyond all that they looked for. And 
they, repenting and groaning for anguiſh of ſpirit, 
ſhall fay within themſelves, This was he whom we 
had ſome time in deriſion, and a proverb of reproach. 
We fools accounted his life madneſs, and his end to 
be without honour. How is he numbered among 
' the children of God, and his lot is among the 


@ ſaints!” | 


atre, f the reader would ſee the deſcription of a life that 
great I paſſed away in vanity, and among the ſhadows of 
per- Wop and greatneſs, he may ſee it very finely drawn 
not in the ſame place. In the mean time, fince it is neceſ- 
t this iy in the preſent conſtitution of things, that order 
at we nd diſtinction ſhould be kept in the world, we ſhould 
given be happy, if thoſe who enjoy the upper ſtations in it, 
n us, Would endeavour to ſurpaſs others in virtue, as much 
s the s in rank, and by their humanity and condeſcenſion 

make their ſuperiority eaſy and acceptable to thoſe who 
mſelf ae beneath them; ang if, on the contrary, thoſe who 
ied 2 Ha in meaner poſts of life would conſider how they 


my better their condition hereafter, and by a juſt de- 
rence and ſubmiſſion to their ſuperiors, make them 
Vor. II. Rr JETT happy 
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in thoſe bleffings with which providence las 
thought fit to diſtinguiſh them. | 
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« From eggs, which firſt are ſet upon the board, 
Jo apples ripe, with which it laſb is ſtor d.“ 


Hen I have finiſhed any of my Speculations, it 
W is my method to conſider which of the an- 
cient authors have touched upon the ſubject that I treat 
of. By this means I meet with ſome celebrated thought 
upon it, or a thought of my own expreſſed in better 
words, or ſome ſimilitude fe the illuſtration of my 
ſubject. This is what gives birth to the motto of 
Speculation, which I rather chooſe to take out of the 
poets than the proſe-writers, as the former generally 
give a finer tyrn to a thought than the latter, and by 
couching it in few words, and in harmonious numbers, 
make it more portable to the memory. 

My reader is therefore ſure to meet with at leaſt one 
good line in every paper, and very often finds his im 
gination entertained by a hint that awakens in his me- 
mory ſome beautiful paſſage of a claſſic author. 

It was a ſaying of an ancient Philoſopher, which | 
find ſome of our writers have aſcribed to Queen Elia 
beth, who perhaps might have taken occaſion to re- 
peat it, © that a good face is a letter of recommend+ 
tion.” It naturally makes the beholders inquiſitive in- 
to the perſon who is the owner of it, and generally pre 
poſſeſſes them in his favour. A handſome motto has 
the ſame effect. Beſides that it always gives a ſuper- 
numerary beauty to a paper, and is ſometimes in 3 
manner neceſſary when the writer is engaged in what 

* No. 221. may 
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he is ſupported by good authorities, and is not ſingu- 
lar in his opinion; | 

Lmuſt confeſs, the motto is of little uſe to an unlearn- 
ed reader, for which reaſon I conſider it only as * a 
word to the wiſe,” But as for my unlearned friends, if 
they cannot relich the motto, I take care to make pro- 
riſion for them in the body of my paper. If they do 
not underſtand the ſign that is hung out, they know 
rery well by it, that they may meet with entertainment 
in the houſe 3 and I think I was never better plcaſed 
than with a plain man's compliment, who, upon his 
friend's telling him that he would like the Spect tor 
much better if he underſtood the motto, replied, © that 
good wine needs no buſh.” ; 

[ have heard of a couple of preachers in a country 
town, who endeavoured which would outſhine one a- 
nother, and draw together the greateſt congregation. 


v. 6. 
, 
ns, it 


e al- 
treat 


ught One of them being well verſed in the Fathers, uſed to 
deter quote every now and then a Latin ſentence to his illi- 
f my tcrate hearers, who it ſeems found themſelves ſo edifi- 
of ed by it, that they flocked in greater numbers to this 
of the earned man than to his rival. The other finding his 
erally congregation mouldering every Sunday, and hearing 


nd by 


a length what was the occaſion of it, reſolved to give his 
nbers, 


pariſh a little Latin in hit turn; but being unacquaint- 
ed with any of the Fathers, he digeſted into his ſer- 


it one A wons the whole book of Que Genus, adding however 
s ima uch explications to it as he thought might be for the 
üs me- benefit of his people. He afterwards entered upon A. 

n preſents, which he converted in the fame manner to 
hich de uſe of his pariſhioners, - This in a very little time 
 Eliza- WY bickened his audience, filled his church, and routed 


to re- bis antagoniſt, - | 
mends- The natural love to Latin, which is ſo prevalent in 
tive in · ¶ our common people, makes me think that my ſpecula- 
Uy pre-y ons fare never the worſe among them for that little 
to ha {crap which appears at the head of them; and what the 
2 ſuper ¶ "ire encourages me in the uſe of quotations in an un- 
es in blown tongue, is, that J hear the ladies, whoſe appro- 
in what tion I value more than that of the whole learned 
may | Rr 2 world, 


may appear a paradox to vulgar minds, as it ſhews that 
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world, declare themſelves in a more particular manner 
pleaſed with my Greek mottos. 

Deſigning this day's work for a diſſertation upon the 
two extremities of my paper, and having already dif. 
patched my motto, I ſhall, in the next place, diſcourſe 
upon thoſe ſingle capital letters which are placed at 
the end of it, and which have afforded great matter of 
ſpeculation to the curious. I have heard various con- 
jectures upon this ſubject. Some tell us, that C is the 
mark of thoſe papers that are written by the clergy. 
man, though others aſcribe them to the club in gene 
ral: That the papers marked with R were written by 
my friend Sir RoGtr : That L fignifies the lawyer, 
whom I have deſcribed in my ſecond ſpeculation; and that 
J ſtands for trader or merchant. But the letter J, 
which is placed at the end of ſome few of my papers, 
is that which has puzzled the whole town, as they can. 
not think of any name which begins with that let. 
ter, except Xenophon and Xerxes, who can neither of 
them be ſuppoſed to have had any hand in theſe ſpe 
culations. | | 

In anfwer to theſe inquiſitive gentlemen, who hare 
many of them made inquiries of me by letter, I muſt 
tell them the reply of an ancient philoſopher, who 
carried ſomething hidden under his cloak. A certain 
acquaintance defiring him to let him know what it wa 
he covered fo carefully, I cover it, ſays he, on pur- 
« poſe that you ſhould not know.“ I have made uſe 
of theſe obſcure marks for the ſame purpoſe. They 
are, perhaps, little amulets or charms to preſerve the 

per againſt the faſcination and malice of evil eyes; 
for which reaſon 1 would not have my reader fir. 
priſed, if hereafter he ſees any of my papers marked 
withaQ,aZ, a I, an &c. or with the word ABRack 
DABRA. | 

1 thall, however, ſo far explain myſelf to the reader, 
as to let him know that the letters, C, L, and X, art 
cabaliſtical, and carry more in them than it is proper 
for the world to be acquainted with. Thoſe who art 
verſed in the philoſophy of Pythagoras, and ſwear by 
the Tetrachtys, that is the number Four, will my 
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very well that the number Ten, which is ſignified by 
the letter X, (and which has ſo much perplexed thg 
town) has in it many particular powers; that it is cal- 


led by platonic writers the Complete Number; that one, 


two, three, and four put together make up the num- 
ber ten; and that ten is all. But theſe are not myſte- 
ries for ordinary readers to be let into. A man muſt 
have ſpent many years- in hard ſtudy before he can ar- 
rive at the knowledge of them. 

We had a rabbinical divine in England, who was 
chaplain to the Earl of Eſſex in queen Ehkzabeth's 
time, that had an admirable head for ſecrets of this 
nature. Upon his taking the doctor of divinity's de- 
gree, he preached before the univerſity of Cambridge, 
a the firſt verſe of the firſt chapter of the firſt book 
of Chronicles, in which, fays he, you have the three 
following words, 

Adam, Sheth, Enoſh. ; 
He divided this fhort text into many parts, and by diſ- 
covering ſeveral myſteries in each word, made a moſt 
learned and elaborate diſcourſe. The name of this pro- 
found preacher was Dr Alabaſter, of whom the reader 
may find a more particular account in Dr Fuller's book 
of Engliſh worthies. This inſtance will, I hope, con- 
vince my readers that there may be a great deal of 
line writing in the capital letters which bring up the 
rear of my paper, and give them ſome fatisfaftion 
in that particular. But as for the full explication of 


theſe matters, I muſt refer to time, which diſcovers 
all things. 


Thurſday, 
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Thurſday, November 15, 1711. 


* » 


cu_—_—— 


O ſuavir {nimia'! qualem te des benam 
Antehat fuiſſe, tales cum ſint religuiæ ! 
NT" Phzdr. III. i: 5. 


c O ſweet foul! how good muſt you have been here. 


« tofore, when your remains ate ſo delicious !” 
HEN I reflect upon the various fate of thoſ. 
y y multitudes of ancient writers who flouriſhed in 
Greece and Italy, I conſider time as an immenſe ocean, 
in which many noble authors are entirely ſwallowed up, 
many very much {ſhattered and damaged, ſome que 
digointed and broken into pieces, while ſome have 
wholiy eſcaped the common wreck i but the number 
of the laſt is very ſmall. 


Apparent rari nantes in guryite ugſto. | 
Virg. En. 1. V. 122. 


1 One here and there floats on the vaſt abyſs.” 


Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is none 
whoſe fragments are ſo beautiful as thoſe of Sappho. 
They give us a taſte of her way of writing, which is 
perfectly conformable with that extraordinary character 
we find of her in the remarks of thoſe great Critics who 
were converſant with her works when they were entire. 
One may ſee by what is left of them, that ſhe follor- 
ed nature in all her thoughts, without deſcending to 
thoie little points, conceits, and turns of wit with 
which many of our modern Lyrics are ſo miſerably in- 
fected. Her ſoul ſeems to have been made up of love 
and poetry. She felt the paſſion in all its warmth, and 
delcribed it in all its ſymptoms. She is called by au- 
cient authors the Tenth Muſe ; and by Plutarch is com. 
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pated to Cacus the ſon, of Vulcan, who breathed out 
nothing but flame, I do not know by the character 


that is given of her works, whether it is not for the 
benefit of mankind that they are loſt. They are filled 
with ſuch bewitching tenderneſs and rapture, that it 
might have been dangerous to have given them a read- 
ing. | 
15 inconſtant lover, called Phaon, occaſioned great 
calamities to this poetical lady. She fell deſperately in 
love with him, and took a voyage into Hicily, in purſuit 
of him, he having withdrawn himſelf thither on pur- 
poſe to avoid her. It was in that iſland, and on this 
occaſion, ſhe is ſuppoſed to have made the hymn to 
Venus, with a tranſlation of which I ſhall preſent my 
reader. Her hymn was ineffectual for procuring that 
happineſs which ſhe prayed for in it. Phaon was {till 
o>durate, and Sappho ſo tranſported with the violence 
of her paſſion, that ſhe was reſolved to get rid of it at 
any price. | 

There was a promontary in Acarnania called Leucate, 
on the top of which was a little temple dedicated to A- 
pollo. In this temple it was uſual for deſpairing lovers to 


make their vows in ſecret, and afterwards to fling them- 


ſelves from the top of the precipice into the fea, where 
they were ſometimes taken up alive. This place was 
therefore. called, * the lover's leap ;” and whether or 
no the fright they had been in, or the reſolution that 
could puſh them to ſo dreadful a remedy, or the bruifes 
which they often received in their fall, baniſhed all the 
ſentiments of love, and gave their ſpirits another turn; 
thoſe who had taken this leap were obſerved never to 
relapſe into that paſſion. Sappho tried the cure, but 
prrithed in the experiment. 

After having given this ſhort account of Sappho fo 
far as it regards the following ode, I thall ſubjoin the 
tranſlation of it as it was ſent me by a friend whoſe ad- 
mirable Paſtorals and Winter-piece have been already 
ſo well received. The reader will find in it that pathe- 
tic ſimplicity which is ſo peculiar to him, and fo ſuita- 
ble to the ode he has here tranſlated. This ode in the 
Greek (beſides thoſe beauties obſerved by Madam Da- 

. cier,) 
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_ cier,) has ſeveral harmonious turns in the words, which 
are not Joſt in the Engliſh I. muſt farther add, that 
the tranſlation has preſerved every image and ſentiment 
of Sappho, notwithſtanding it has all the eaſe and fþi. 
rit of an original. In a word, if the ladies have a mind 
to know the manner of writing practiſed by the ſo much 
celebrated Sappho, they may here ſee it in its genuine 
and natural beauty, without any foreign or affected 
ornaments, 


An HYMN to VENUS. 


I. 
« O Venus, beauty of the ſkies, 
« 'To whom a thouſand temples riſe, 
_« Gaily falſe in gentle ſmiles, 
4 Full of love-perplexing wiles ; 
« O goddeſs ! from my heart remove 
« The waſting cares and pains of love. 


| II. 
« If ever thou haſt kindly heard 
« A ſong in ſoft diſtreſs preferr'd, 
c Propitious to my tuneful vow, 
« O gentle goddeſs! hear me now. 
« Deſcend, thou bright, immortal gueſt, 
« In all thy radiant charms conteſt, 

III. 

c Thou once didſt leave alndighty Jove, 
« And all the golden roofs above: 
« 'The car thy wanton ſparrows drew, 
« Hovering in air they lightly flew ; 
« As to my bower they wing'd their way, 
&« I ſaw their quivering pinions play. 


IV. | 

« The birds diſmiſs'd (while you remain) 
« Bore back their empty car again : 
« Then you, with looks divinely mild, 
In every heavenly feature ſmil'd, 
« And aſk'd what new complaints I made, 
« And why I calld you to my aid? | 

7 V. « What 
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A V. | 
« What frenzy in my boſom rag'd, 
« And by what cure to be aſſuag d? 
4% What gentle youth I would allure, 
« Whom. in thy artful toils ſecure ? 
« Who does my tender heart ſubdue, 
Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who ? 


VI. 
« Tho' now he ſhuns thy longing arms, 
He ſoon ſhall court thy lighted charms ; 
« Tho' now thy offerings he deſpiſe, 
« He ſoon to thee ſhall ſacrifice ; 
« Tho' now he freeze, he ſoon ſhall burn, 
And be thy victim in his turn, 


| VIL 

« Celeſtial viſitant, once more 
Thy needful preſence I implore | 

« In pity come and caſe my grief, 

« Bring my diſtemper'd ſoul relief, 

« Favour thy ſuppliant's hidden fires, 
% And give me all my heart defires,” 


Madam Dacier obſerves, there is ſomething very 
pretty in that circumſtance of t his Ode, wherein Venus 
v deſcribed as ſending away her chariot upon her ar- 
rival at Sappho's lodgings, to denote that it was not 
a ſhort tranſient viſit which ſhe intended to make her. 
This ode was preſerved by an eminent Greek critic, 
vho inſerted it entire in his works, as a patron of per- 
(tion in the ſtructure of jt. | 

Longinus has quoted an other Ode of this great Poet- 
es, which is likewiſe admirable in its kind, and has been 
tranſlated by the ſame hand with the foregoing one. 
[ thall oblige my reader with it in another Paper. In 
the meanwhile, I cannot but wonder, that theſe two 
iniſhed pieces have never been attempted before by a- 
ny of our own contrymen. But the truth of it is, the 
compoſi tions of the ancients, which have not in them 
my of thoſe unnatural witticiſms that are the delight of 
ordinary readers, are extremely difficult to render into 
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another tongue, ſo as the beauties of the original may 
not appear weak and faded in the tranſlation. 


x | f 
Saturday, November 17, 1711*, 


KP A dean 


A 


Nullum numen abeſt fi fit Prudentia—— 
Juv. Sat. x. 363. 


« Prudence ſupplies the want of every God.” 


Have often thought if the minds of men were laid 

open, we ſhould fee but little difference between 
hat of the wiſe man and that of the fool. There arc 
infinite reveries, numberleſs extrayagancies, and a per- 
petual train of vanities which paſs through both. The 
great difference is, that the firſt knows how to pick and 
cull his thoughts for converſation, by ſuppreſſing ſome 


rr 


and communicating others; whereas the other lets in 
them all indifferently fly out in words. This ſort of fic 
diſcretion, however, has no place in private converſa- m. 


tion between intimate friends. On ſuch occaſions, the 
wiſeſt men very often talk like the weakeſt; for in- 
deed the talking with a friend is nothing elfs but think 


ing aloud. enc 
Tally has therefore very juſtly expoſed a precept de- fig! 
livered by ſome ancient writers, That a man ſhould live 1 


with his enemy in ſuch a manner as might leave him 
room to become his friend ; and with his friend in fuch 
a manner, that if he became his enemy it ſhould not 
be in his power to hurt him. The firſt part of this 


rule, which regards our behaviour towards an enemy, 4 
is indeed very reaſonable, as well as very prudential; uſef 
but the latter part of which regards our behaviour to- ning 
wards a friend, ſavours more of cunning than of dit- tous 
cretion, and would cut a man off from the greateſt ne, 2 
pleaſures of life, which are the freedoms of converſation of a 

ums, 


with a boſom- friend. Beſides that when a friend Is 
No. 22. turned 
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turned into an enemy, and, as the ſon of Sirach calls 
him, © a bewrayer of ſecrets,” the world is juſt enough 
to accuſe the perfidiouſneſs of the friend, rather than 
the indiſcretion of the perſon who confided in him. 

Diſcretion does not only ſhew itſelf in words, but ir 
all the circumſtances of action; and is like an under- 
agent of Providence, to guide and direct us in the or- 
dinary concerns of life. | 

he ds pede qualities in the mind 
of man, but there is none ſo uſeful as Diſcretion ; it is 
this indeed which gives a value to all the reſt, which ſets 
them at work in their proper times and places, and turns 
them to the advantage of the perſon who is poſſeſſed 
of them. Without it learning is pedantry, and wit 
impertinence ; virtue itfelf looks like weakneſs; the 
beſt parts only qualify a man to be more ſprightly in 
errors, and active to his own prejudice. | 

Nor does diſcretion only make a man the maſter of 
his own parts, but of other mens. The diſcreet man 


finds out the talents of thoſe he converſes with, and , 


knows how to apply them to proper uſes. Accord- 
ingly if we look into particular communities and divi- 
ſions of men, we may obſerve that it is the diſcreet 
man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, 
who guides the converſation, and gives meaſures to the 
ſociety, A man with great talents, but void of difcre- 
tion, is like Polyphemus in the fable, ſtrong and blind, 
endued with an irreſiſtible force, which want of 
ſight is of no uſe to him. | x 
Though a man has all other perfections, and wants 
diſcretion, he will be of no great conſequence in the 
world; but if he has this ſingle talent in perfection, 
and but a common ſhare of others, he may do what he 

pleaſes in his icular ſtation of life.” | 
At the ſame time that I think diſcretion the moſt 
uſeful talent a man can be maſter of, I look upon cun- 
ning to be the accompliſhment of little, mean, ungene- 
rous minds, Diſcretion points out the nobleſt ends to 
ns, and purſues the moſt proper and laudable methods 
ok attaining them: Cunning has only private, felfiſh 
ums, and ſticks at nothing which may make them 
88 2 ſueceed. 
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ſucceed; Diſcretion has large and extended views, and, 
like a well-formed eye, commands a whole horizon: 
Cunning is a kind of ſhort-ſightedneſs, that diſcovers 
the minuteſt objects which are near at hand, but is not 
able to diſcern things at a diſtance. . Diſcretion, the 
more it is — gives a greater authority to the 
perſon who poſſeſſes it: Cunning, when it is once de- 
tected, loſes its force, and makes a man incapable of 
bringing about even thoſe events which he might have 
gone, had he paſſed only for a plain man. Diſcretion 
is the perfection of reaſon, and a guide to us in all the 
duties of life: Cunning is a kind of inſtinct, that only 
looks out after our immediate intereſt and welfare. Diſ 
cretion is only found in men of ſtrong ſenſe and good 
underftandings : Cunning is often to be met with in 
brutes themſelves, and in perſons who are but the few. 
eſt removes from them. In ſhort, Cunning is only the 
mimick of Diſcretion, and may paſs upon weak men, 
in the ſame manner as vivacity is often miſtaken for 
wit, and gravity for wiſdom. ; 

The caſt of mind which is natural to a diſcreet man, 
makes him look forward into futurity, and conſider 
what will be his condition millions of ages hence, 2 
well as what it is at preſent. He knows that the miſery 
or happineſs which are reſerved for him in another 
world, loſe nothing of their reality by being placed at 
ſo great a diſtance from him. The objects do not ap- 

little to him, becauſe they are remote. He con- 
Eder that thoſe pleaſures and pains which lie hid in 
eternity, approach nearer to him every moment, and 
will be preſent with him in their full weight and mes 
ſure, as much as thoſe pains and pleaſures which he 
feels at this very inſtant. For this reaſon he is care 
ful to ſecure to himſelf that which is the proper happi 
neſs of his nature, and the ultimate defign of his being. 
He carries his thoughts to the end of every action, and 
conſiders the moſt diſtant as well as the moſt immedi- 
ate effects of it. He ſuperſedes every little proſpect of 
gain and advantage which offers itſelf here, if he docs 
not find it conſiſtent with his views of an hereafter. 
In a word, his hopes are full of immortality, his _ 
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are large and glorious, and his conduct ſuitable to one 
who knows his true intereſt, and how to purſue it by 
Dr ee 

I have, in this eſſay upon, Diſcretion, conſidered it 
both as an accompliſhment and as a virtue, and have 
therefore deſcribed it in its full extent ; not only as it 
is converſant about worldly affairs, but as it regards our 
whole exiſtence z not only as it is the guide of a mor- 
tal creature, but as it is in general, the director of a 
reaſonable being. It is in this light that Diſcretion is 
repreſented by the wiſe man, who ſometimes mentions 
it under the name of Diſcretion, and ſometimes under 
that of Wiſdom. It is indeed (as deſcribed in the lat- 
ter part of this paper) the greateſt wiſdom, but at the 
ſame time in the power of every one to attain. Its 
— are infinite, but its acquiſition eaſy; or, to 
ſpeak of her in the words of the Apocryphal writer 
whom I quoted in my laſt Saturday's Paper, « Wiſ- 
« dom is glorious ; and never fadeth away, yet ſhe is 
« eaſily ſeen of them that love her, and found of 
« ſuch as ſeek her. She preventeth them that defire 
« her, in making herſelf firſt known unto them. He 
« that ſeeketh her early, ſhall have no great travel; for 
« he ſhall find her fitting at his doors. 'To think there- 
fore upon her is ion of wiſdom, and whoſo 
« watcheth- for her ſhall quickly be without care. 
« For ſhe goeth about ſeeking ſuch as are worthy of 
her, ſheweth herſelf favourably unto them in the 
« ways, and meeteth them in every thought.” 
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TDuſday, November 20, 17117. 
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AN 71 alu; 710 due ovy vraxoviic 3 
Tar Haren avodug tic une rA Ta aten. 
Nwrio roc Furroc 2 Oaric © youre 
Kuna un Gobavw, ro yt kay ror ay TiTUrETEL 


Theocr. Idyl. iii. 24. 


& Wretch that I am | ah, whither ſhall I go? 

« Will you not hear me, nor regard my woe? 

1c Ju ſtrip and throw me from yon rock ſo high, 

% Where Olpis fits to watch the ſcaly fry. 
* Should I be drown'd, or ſcape with 12 away, 
If cur'd of love, you, tyrant, would be gay.” 


N my laſt Thurſday's Paper, I made mention of 
place called The Lover's Leap, which I find has 
raiſed a great curioſity among ſeveral of my correſpond- 
ents. I there told them that this leap was uſed to be 
taken from a promontory of Leucas. This Leucas wa 
formerly a part of Acarnania, being joined to it by 2 
narrow neck of land, which the * by length of 
time overflowed and waſhed away; ſo that at preſent 
Leucas is divided from the continent, and is a little 
iſland in the Ionian fea. The promontory of this 
iſland, from whence the lover took his leap, was for- 
merly called Leucate. If the reader has a mind to 
know both the iſland and the promontory by their mo- 
dern titles, he will find in his map the ancient iſland 
of Leucas under the name of St Mauro, and the an. 
eient promontory of Leucate under the name of The 
Cape of St Mauro. 

Since I am engaged thus far in antiquity, I muſt ob 
ſerve that Theocritus in the motto prefixed to my Pz 
per, deſcribes one of his deſpairing ſhepherds addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to his miſtreſs after the following manner: 
« Alas! What will become of me ! Wretch that | 
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s am! Will you not hear me? I'll throw off my cloathes, 
« and take a leap into that part of the ſea which is ſo 
« much frequented by Olphis the fiſherman.. And 
« though I ſhould eſcape with my life, I know you 
« wil be pleaſed with it.” I ſhall leave it with the 
Criticks to determine whether the place, which this 
ſhepherd ſo particularly points out, was not the above- 
mentioned Leucate, or at leaſt ſome other Lover's 
Leap, which was ſuppoſed to have had the ſame effect. 
] cannot belieye, as all the interpreters do, that the 
ſhepherd means nothing farther here than that he 
would drown himſelf, fince he repreſents the iflue of 
his leap as doubtful, by adding, that if he ſhould eſ- 
cape with life, he knows his miſtreſs would be pleaſed 
vith it; which is, according to our interpretation, that 
ſhe would rejoice any way to get rid of a lover who was 
ſo ttoubleſome to her. 

After this ſhort preface, I ſhall preſent my reader 
with ſome letters which I have received upon this ſub- 
ject. The firſt is ſent me by a phyſician. 


Mr SpECTATOR, 

| EF HE Lover's Leap, which you mention in your 
223d, paper, was generally, I believe, a very ef- 
' feftual cure for love, and not only for love, but for 
all other evils. In ſhort, Sir, I am afraid it was fuch 
' a leap as that which Hero took to get rid of her paſ- 
' fion for Leander. A man is in no danger of break- 
ing his heart, who breaks his neck to prevent it. 
' I know very well the wonders which ancient authors 
relate concerning this leap ; and in particular, that 
very many perſons who tried it, eſcaped not only 
| with their lives but their limbs. If by this means they 
got rid of their love, though it may in part be aſcri- 
bed to the reaſons you give for it; why may not we 
' ſuppoſe that the cold bath into which they plunged 
' themſelves had alſo ſome ſhare in their cure? A 
* leap into the ſea or into any creek of ſalt waters, very 
often gives a new motion to the ſpirits, and a new 
turn to the blood; for which reaſon we 7 it 

| n 
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cited to ridicule the author who has made uſe of it; 


© F AM a young woman croſſed in love. My ſtor 


' SPECTATOR. 
in diſtempers which no other medicine will reach. 1 
could produce a quotation out of a venerable 
author, in which the frenzy produced by love is 
compared to that which is produced by the hiting of 
a mad dog. But as this compariſon is a little toy 
coarſe for your Paper, and might look as if it were 


> 


© I ſhall only hint at it, and deſire you to conſider 
© whether, if the produced by theſe two differ 
ent cauſes be of the fame nature, it may not proper. 
* Iy be cured by the fame means. | 
Jam, SIR, 
' 5 Your moſt humble ſervant, 
© and Well-wiſher, 
x s AESCULAarus, 


JJ FS wk * „ 


© Mr SPECTATOR, 


© kJ is very long and melancholy. To give you the 


© heads of it: A young gentleman, after having made Wy - 
© his applications to me for three years together, and 
© filled my head with a thouſand dreams of happineis, Wi * © 
© ſome few days ſince married another, Pray tell me 
in what part of the world your promontory lies, 
© vhich you call The Lover's Leap, and whether one a 
may go te it by land ? But, alas, I am afraid it has b 
© loſt its virtue, and that a woman of our times would e 
find no more relief in taking ſuch a leap, than in {Wl * * 
© ſinging an Hymn to Venus. So that I muſt cry out 
* with Dido in Dryden's Virgil: R 
7 R thar 
* Ah! cruel heaven, that made no cure for love and 
ray; 


© Your diſconſolate ſervant, Pher 
© ATHENAIS. [latic 


© MISTER SPICTATUR, 


e M* heart is fo-full of loſes and paſſions for Mrs 
* 4YA Gwinifrid, and ſhe is ſo pettiſh and over-run 


4 withf 
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n. 1 © vith cholers againſt me, that if I had the good hap- 
le * pineſs to have my dwelling (which is placed by my 
1 * creat-cranfather upon the pottom of an hill) no far- 


ther diſtance but twenty mile from the Lofer's' Leap, 
' I would-indeed. endeafour'to preak my neck upon it 
© on purpoſe. Now good Miſter S»1craTur of Creat 
pritain, you muſt know it, there is in Caernarvan- 
ſhire. a very pig mountain, the clory of all Wales, 
© which is named Penmainmaure, and ybu muſt alſo 


road is ſtony and bad for ſhooes.. Now, there is u- 
pon the forehead of this mountain a very high rock, 
( (like a pariſh ſteeple). that cometh a huge deal over 
© the ſeaz ſo when I am in my melancholies, and I 
do throw myſelf from it, I do defire my fery good 
friend to tell me in his Spictatur, if I ſhall be cure of 


© and as creen as the leek. Then likewiſe if I be drown, 
' and preak my neck, if Mrs Gwinifrid will not loſe 


de we afrerwards. Pray he ſpeedy in your anſwers, for 
ou the c | am in creat haſte, and it is my teſires to do my pu- 
male WY incl without los" of time.” remain with cordial 
ry ; aFfeCtions, your ever lofing friend. 
ell me © DavyTH AP SHENKYN. 
mY P. 8. My law-ſuits have brought me to London, 
it has but J have loſt my cauſes; and fo have made miy re- 
would 


* ſolutions to go down and leap before the froſts begin; 
chan in bor J am apt to take colds .. | 


Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient againſt love 


than ſober advice, and I am of opinion, that Hudibras 
we! ad Don Quixote may be as effectual to cure the ex- 


travagancies of this n, as any of the old pbiloſo- 
vant, Phers, I ſhall — — very ſpeedily the tran- 
;NAIS. lation of a little Greek manuſcript, which is ſent me 
bf a learned friend. It appears to have been a piece 
thoſe records which were kept in the-temple of A- 
cor Melo, that ſtood upon the promontory of Leucate. The 
my wy find it to be a ſummary account of ſeveral 
OL. II. © Sp « 


know, it is no great journey on foot for me; but the 


my griefous lofes; for there is the ſea clear as glaſs, 


perſavs. 
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perſons who tried the Lover's Leap, and of the ſueceſ: 
they found in it As there ſeem to be in it ſome anachron. 
| 


iſms and deviations from the ancient orthography 

am not wholly ſatisfied myſelf that it is authentic, and 
not rather the production of one of thoſe Grecian ſo- 
phiſters, who have impoſed upon the world feveral ſpu- 
rious works of this nature. I fpeak this by way of 


_ precaution, becanſe I know there are ſeveral writer, 


of uncommon erudition, who would not fail to expoſe 
my ignorance, if they caught me tripping in a matter 
of ſo great moment. L bd; 52! | 


Y 


| Thurſday, November 22, 1711*, 


— . 
— — 


Vrountgue cvmmiſſi calores | 
Holiæ fidibus pull. Hor. 4. Od. ix. ic. 


Nor 28 amorous flames decay, 
« Her living ſongs preſerve their ing art, 
« Her verſe' ftill breathes the paſſions of her heart. 


FRANCIS. 


Mong the many famous pieces of antiquity which 
are {till to be ſeen at Rome, there is the trunk of : 
ſtatue which has loſt the arms, legs, and head; but dil 
covers ſuch an exquiſite workmanſhip in- what remains 
of it, that Michael Angelo declared he had learned bis 
whole art from it. Indeed he ſtudied it ſo attentively, 
that he made moft of his ſtatues, and even his picture 
in that gufto, to make uſe of the Italian phraſe; for 
which reafon this maimed ſtatue is ſtill called Michael 
Angelo's School. | G9 | | 

A fragment of Sappho, which I deſign for the fub- 
ject of this Paper, is in as great reputation among the 
poets and critics, as the mutilated figure aboyemention- 
ed is among the ſtatuaries and painters. Several of oui 
countrymen, and Mr Dryden in particular, feem ver 

an r often 
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r 
d in theit poems u . 3 i 
"What ight vg a TE of this Ode, 
he Lohr wil anger into the beauties of it, if 
he ſuppoſes it to have been written in the perſon of a 
lover ſitting by his miſtreſs... I ſhall ſet to yiew three 
different copies of this beautiful original: The firſt is 
a tranſlation by Catullus, the ſecond by Monfieur Boi- 
leau, and the laſt by a gentleman whoſe tranſlation of 
the « Hyatis ts Veaue* na been ſo deſervedly admi- 


Ad LESBIAM. 
Ile mt par effe Deo videtur - 


Ile, fi fas gi, ſuperare Dives, 
ſeden —_ identidem a 
9 e ede au 


Dulce ridentem ; miſero quod omnis 

Eriput fenſus mihi: nam ſimul te, 

Lyſbia, adſpeni, nibil oft fuper m/ : 
e Quod loquar amens. 


Lingus ſed terpet : tenuis ſub artus 

Flamma dimanat : ſonitu fuopte 

Tinniunt aures : gemina teguntur 
Lumina noe. 


My learned reader will know very well the reaſon 
vhy one of theſe verſes is printed in Roman letters; 
and if he compares this tranſlation with the original, 
vill find that the three firſt ſtanzas are rendered almoſt 
vord for word, and not only with the ſame 22 
but with the ſame ſhort turn of expreſſion which is ſo 
remarkable in the Greek, and ſo peculiar to the Sap- 
phic Ode. I cannot imagine for what reaſon Madam 
Dacier has told us, that this Ode of Sappho is preſerved 
entire in Longinus, ſince it is manifeſt to any one who 
looks into that author's quotation of it, that there muſt 
{ leaſt have been another ſtanza, which is not tranſ- 


mitted to us. | 
b 3 The 


1 reader with the Engliſh trails 
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The: ſecond tranſlation of this fragment Which 
Nr re * „ 


Meer en pour i eu ſpre 

8 i owi al plajhr eee 

| e vols quelgueſos dowctment hub fourive.; | 

s Les Dieux, dans ſn bonbeur, peuvent-ils Pegaler 


Je ſn wine en vine une ſubtle e 

ir par tout man corps, fi-tot que fe tt weir r 
Et dans les doux tranſports, ou f egare mon ame, 
Je ne ſcaurois trouver de langue, ni de voix. 


Un nuage confus ſe repand ſur ma vue, 

25 nentens plus, je tambe en de douces n 
t pale, ſans haleine, interdite, eperdue, 

Un friſſon me ſaiſit, je tremble, je me meurs. 


The Reader will ſee that this is rather an hatin 
than a tranſlation. The | circumſtances: do not lie fo 
thick together, and follow one another with that ve- 
hemence and emotion as in the original. In ſhort, Mon- 
fieur Boileau has given us all the poetry, but not al 
the paſſion of this famous fragment. I ſhall, in the 


. 
« Bleſt as th' immortal Gods is he, 
The youth who fondly fits by thee, 
„ And hears and ſees thee all the while 


II. | 
« "Twas this depriv'd-my ſoul of reſt, - - 
« And rais'd ſuch tumults in my breaſt : 
„ For while I gaz d in tranſport toſt, | | 
| nme 


III. 
86 My boſom glow'd ; the ſubtle hag: | 
Ran quick through all my vital frame; 2855 


ch 1 


« Oer 


„Oer my dim eyes a darkneſs hung 13 
« My ears wich hollow murmurs rung 


et 4.8 een 
« In dewy damps my limbs were child: 
« My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd ; 
« My fceble pulſe forgot to play; 
81 — — and dy'd away.“ 

ny | 1 


Inſtead of giving any character of this laſt tranſlation, 
| ſhall deſire my learned reader to look into the. crit 
ciſms which Longinus has made upon the original. By 
that means he will know to which of the tranſlations 
he ought to give the preference, I thall only add, that 
thi tranſlation. is written in the very ſpirit of Sappho, 
and as near the Greek as the genius of our language 
will poffibly ſuffer. 

Longinus has obſerved that this deſcription. of love 
in Sappho is an exact copy of nature, and that all the 
circumſtances which follow one another in ſuch an 
burry of ſentiments, "notwithſtanding they appear re- 
pugnant to each other, are really ſuch as happen in the 
phrenzies of love. Y - 

wonder, that not one of the critics or editors, 
through whoſe hands this Ode has paſſed, has taken 
occaſion from it to mention a circumſtance related by 
Plutarch. That author, in the famous ſtory of Antio- 
chus, who fell in love with Stratonice, his mother-m- 
law, and (not daring to diſcover his paſſion) pretended 
to be confined to his bed by ſickneſs, tells us, that Era- 
ſſtratus, the phyſician, found out the nature of his diſ- 
temper by thoſe ſymptoms of love which he had learnt 
from Sappho's writings. Stratonice was in the room 
of the love-ſick prince when thoſe ſymptoms diſcover- 
themſelves to his phyfician; and it is obable, 
that they were not very different from thoſe which 
dappho here deſcribes in a lover fitting by his miſtreſs. 
The Story of Antiochus is ſo well known, that I need 
not add the ſequel of it, which has no relation to m 


reſent ſubject, | 
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Saturday, November 24, 1711 *. 


* O modeſty! O piety!” 


JJ Ooking over the letters which I have lately rece 
ved from my correſpondents, I met with the fol. 
1 is written with ſuch a ſpirit of po 
litenets, that I could not but be very much pleaſed with 
it myſelf, and queſtion not but it will be as acceptable 
to the reader. y ; | | 


© Mr SPECTATOR, / 
OU, who are no to public aſſemblies 
6 I — but 3 8 they often 
« ftrike on ſuch as are obliged to exert any talent be- 
© fore them. This is a ſort of elegant diſtreſs, to which 
< ingenious minds are the moſt liable, and may there- 
© fore deſerve ſome remarks in your Paper, Many: 
* brave fellow, who has put his enemy to flight in the 
© field, has been in the utmoſt diſorder upon making: 
«© fpeech before a body of his friends at home. One 
« would think there was ſome kind of faſcination in the 
eyes of a large circle of people, when darting altoge- 
ther upon one perſon. I have ſeen a new actor in 
s tragedy ſo bound up by it as to be ſcarce able to 
© ſpeak or move, and have expected he would have 


died above three acts before the dagger or cup df 


© poiſon were brought in. It would not be amils, it 
© fuch an one were at firſt introduced as a ghoſt, or 3 
* ſtatue, until he recovered his ſpirits, and grew fit for 


# ſome living 


part. | 
As this ſudden deſertion of one's ſelf ſhews a di- 
© fidence, which is not diſpleaſing, it implies at thc 
* ſame time the greateſt reſpect to an audience that can 
"> | *No. 231. obe. 
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© be, It is a fort of mute eloquence, which pleads for 
© their favour much better than words could do; and 

n= F< vc find their generoſity naturally moved to ſupport 
© thoſe, who are in fo much exity to entertain 
them. I was extremely pleaſed with à late in- 
ſtance of this kind at the Opera of Almahide, in the 
© encouragement, given to a young finger, whoſe more 
than ordinary concern on her firſt appearance, re- 
'.commended her no leſs than her agreeable voice, and 
* juſt ormance. Meer baſhfulneſs without merit 
© is auk and merit without modeſty, inſolent. 
7 rece- WW «© But modeſt merit has a double claim to acceptance, 
the fol ' and generally meets with as many patrons as be- 
of po © holders. | 12 
d with ; 38 ono: ale I am c 


It is impoſſible that a perſon ſhould exert himſelf to 
advantage — an aſſembly, whether it be his part either 
to ſing or ſpeak, who hes under too oppreſſions 

mblies of Modeſty.” 1 remember, upon calling with a 'friend 
y often of mine concerning the force of pronunciation, our diſ- 
ent be- courſe led us into the enumeration of the ſeveral or- 
» which gans of ſpeech which an orator ought to have in per- 
there ſeftion, as the tongue, the . lips, the noſe, the 
Mam palate, and the windpipe. Upon which, ſays my friend, 
t in the ¶ you have omitted the moſt material organ of them all, 
and that is the forehead. a l 
But notwithſtanding an exceſs of modeſty obſtructs 
the tongue, and ers it unfit for its offices, a due 
proportion of it is thought fo requiſite to an orator, 
that rhetoricians have recommended it to their diſci- 
ples as a particular in their art; Cicero tells us, that 
he never liked an orator, who did not appear in ſome 
ittle confuſion at the beginning of his ſpeech, and con- 
{ſes that he himſelf never entered — — au oration 
without trembling and concern. It is indeed a kind 
of deference which is due to a great aſſembly, and ſel- 
dom fails to raiſe "a benevolence in the audience to- 
rards the perſon who ſpeaks. My correſpondent has 
aken notice that the braveſt men often appear timo- 
ous on theſe occaſions, as indeed we may , that 
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. 
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 —— Bold at he council board © © * 
3 ke band the Ford 
Let Durprx. 


* bold tongue on Fl 1 og arm. are the qualifications 
oUNrances in, irgily 46 Hompr expreſs a man both 
timorous and ſaucy, makes EEE * a kind of point 
which is very rarely to be met with in his writings; 
namely, that he kad the exea.of a:6ogs but the heart 
of a deer. 

A juſt and reaſonable modeſty does not only recon- 
mend eloquence, but ſets off every great talent which 
a man can be poſſeſſed of. It heightens all the virtus 
which it accompanies; like the ſhades, in paintings, i 
raiſes and rounds every figure, and makes the colour 
more beautiful, — 7 not ſo glaring as they would be 
without it. 

Modeſty is not only an ornament, but alſo a guard 
to virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in 
the ſoul, which makes her ſhrink and withdraw ber- 
ſelf from 2 thing that has danger in it. It is ſuch 
an exquiſite ſenſibility, as warns her to ſhun. the firſt 
appearance of every thing which is hurtful. _- 

I cannot at preſent recollect either the place or time 
of what I am. going to mention; but I have read ſome- 
where in the hiſtory of ancient Greece, that the women 
of the country were ſeized with an unaccountable me- 
lancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral of them to make away 


with themſelves, ſenate, after having tried many 


expedients to prevent this ſelf- murder, Which was ſo 
frequent among them, publiſhed an edict, That if an 
woman whatever ſhould lay violent hands upon herſelf, 
her corps ſhould be expoſed naked in the ſtreet, and 
dragged about the city in the moſt public manner. This 
edict imtaediately put a ſtop to the practice which vas 


Orc 
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nan 2 before ſo common. We may ſee in this inſtance the 

| ſtrength of female modeſty, which was able to over- 

come the violence even of madneſs and deſpair. The 

| fear of ſhame in the fair ſex, was in thoſe days more 
„338. prevalent than that of death. * 

If modeſty has ſo great an influence over our actions, 

and is in many caſes ſo impregnable a fence to virtue; 


% what can more undermine morality than that polite- 

YDEN. nels which reigns among the unthinking part of man- 
kind, and treats as unfathionable the moſt ingenuous 

ations part of our behaviour; which recommends impudence 


n both as good breeding, and keeps a man always in counte- 
point, nance, not becauſe he is innocent, but becauſe he is 
tings; ſhameleſs ? 

heart Seneca thought modeſty ſo great a check to vice, 
that he preſcribes to us the practice of it in ſecret, and 
adviſes us to raiſe it in ourſelves upon imaginary occa- 


ſions, when ſuch as are real do not offer themſelves ; 
virtues for this is the meaning of his precept, That when we 
ings, It are by ourſelves, and in our greateſt ſolitudes, we 
colours !hould fancy that Cato ſtands before us and ſees ev 


thing we do. In ſhort, if you baniſh modeſty out of 
the world, ſhe carries away with her half the virtue 


| guard that is in ĩt. 

ling in After theſe refleftions on modeſty, as it is a virtue; 
ww her- | muſt obſerve, that there is a vicious modeſty, which 
is ſuch juſtly deſerves to be ridiculed, and which thoſe perſons 


very often diſcover, who value themſelves moſt upon a 
woll- bred confidence. This happens when a man is 


or time ahamed to act up to his reaſon, and would not upon 
| ſome any conſideration be ſurpriſed in the practice of thoſe 


duties, for the performance of which he was ſent into 
the world, Many an impudent libertine would bluſh 


ce away to be caught in a ſerious diſcourſe, and would fcarce 


d many be able to ſhew his head, after having diſcloſed a re- 
\ was {0 livious thought. Decency of behaviour, all outward 
at if am liew of virtue, and abhorrence of vice, are carefully a- 
herſelf, voided by this ſet of ſhame-faced people, as what would 
get, and viiparage their gaiety of t per, and infallibly- bri . 
er. This them to diſhonour. This is ſuch a poorneſs of ſpirit, 


uch was 


ſuch a deſpicable cowardice, ſuch a degenerate abje& 
before | ſtats 


Vol. II. Un 
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ſtate of mind, as one would think human nature inca- 
pable of, did we not meet with frequent inſtances of it 
in ordinary converſation. , 

There is another kind of vicious modeſty which 
makes a man aſhamed of his perſon, his birth, his pro- 
feſſion, his poverty, or the like misfortunes, which it 
was not in his choice to prevent, and is not in his pow- 
er to rectify. If a man appears ridiculous by any of 
the aforementioned circumſtances, he becomes much 
more ſo by being out of countenance for them. They 
ſhould rather give him occafion to exert a noble ſpirit, 
and to palliate thoſe imperfections which are not in 
his power, or by thoſe perfeftions which are; or, to 
uſe a very witty alluſion of an eminent author, be 
ſhould imitate Cæſar, who, becauſe Ris head was bald, 
covered that defect with laurels, 


Tyeday, November 27, 1711. 
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Tangnam hec ſint naſtri medicina furoriz, 
. Aut Deus ille malis hominum miteſcere diſcut. 
Vir Yo Eccl. X. 60. 


“ As if by theſe my ſufferings I could eaſe, 
“Or by my pains the God of Love appeaſe.” 


Darprx. 


T Shall, in this paper, diſcharge myſelf of the promiſe 
have made to the public, by obliging them wit: 


a tranſlation of the little Greek manuſeript, which is ke 
faid to have been a piece of thoſe records that were pre- 
ſer ved in the temple of Apollo upon the promontory of 
of Leucate, It is a ſhort hiſtory of the Lover's Leap, | 
and is inſcribed, © An account of perſons, male and ed 
t female, who offered up their vows in the Temple of 
& the Pythian Apollo in the forty-ſixth Olympiad, and do; 


&* leaped from the Promontory of Leucate into the lo- 
No. 233. nian 
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nian Sea, in order to cure themſelves of the paſſion 
© of Love.“ 

This account is very dry in many parts, as only men- 
tioning the name of the lover who leaped, the perſon 
he leaped far, and relating, in ſhort, that he was either 
cured, or killed, or maimed by the fall. It indeed 
gives the names of ſo many who died by it, that 
it would have looked like a bill of mortality, had I 
tranſlated it at full length; I have therefore made an 
abridgement of it, and only extracted ſuch particular 
paiſages as have ſomething extraordinary, either in the 
caſe, or in the cure, or in the fate of the perſon who is 
mentioned in it, After this ſhort preface, take the ac- 
count as follows, 

Battus, the ſon of Menalcas the Sicilian, leaped for 
Bombyca the muſician ; got rid of his paſſion with the 
loſs of his right leg and arm, which were broken in 
the fall. 

— Meliſſa, in love with Daphnis; very much bruiſed, 
but eſcaped with life. 
Cyniſca, the wife of AÆſchines, being in love with 
— Lycus ; and Æſchines, her huſband, being in love with 
Turilla; (which had made this married couple very un- 
exly to one another for ſeveral years) both the huſband 
and the wife took the leap by conſent; they both of 
* them cſcaped, and have lived very happily together 
ever ſince. 

Lariſla, a virgin of Theſſaly, deſerted by Plexippus, 
after a courtſhip of three years; ſhe ſtood upon the 
brow of the promontory for ſome time, and after ha- 
ving thrown down à ring, a bracelet, and a little pic- 
ture, with other preſents which the had received from 
Plexippus, ſhe threw herſelf into the fea, and was ta- 
ken up alive. 

N. B. Lariſſa, before ſhe leaped, made an offering 
of a ſilver Cupid in the temple of Apollo. 

Simætha, in love with Daphnis the Mydian, periſh- 
ed in the fall. . 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with Rho- 
dope the courteſan, having ſpent his whole eſtate upon 
ker, was adviſed by his ſiſter to leap in the beginning 


Uuz 


= Fridzus, a beautiful youth of Epirus, in love with 


jn order to get rid of her paſſion for his memory; but be- 


great agility, but was crippled in the fall. 


Pythian records, being aſked the name of the perſon 
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of his amour, but would not hearken to her until lie 
was reduced to his laſt talent; being forſaken by Rho- 
dope, at length reſolved to take the leap. Periſhed in it, 


Praxinoe, the wife of Theſpis, eſcaped without damage, 
ſaving only that two of his foreteeth were ſtruck out, 
and his noſe a little flatted. 

Cleora, a widow of Epheſus, being inconſolable for the 
death of her huſband, was reſolved to take this leap 


ing arrived at the promontory, ſhe there met with Din. 
machus the Miletian, and after a ſhort converſation 
with him, laid aſide the thoughts ob her leap, and mar: 
ried him in the temple of Apollo. 

N. B. Her widow's weeds are ſtill freer hanging up 
in the weſtern corner of the temple, 

Olphis, the fiſherman, having received x box on the 
ear from Theſtylis the day before, and being determi. 
ned to have no more to do with her, leaped and eſca- 
ped with life, | 

Atalanta, an old maid, whoſe cruelty had ſeveral 
years before driven two or three deſpairing lovers to Wt 
this leap; being now in the fifty-fifth year of her age, Wi: 
and in love with an officer of Sparta, broke her neck Wi: 
in the fall. . wi 

Hipparchus, being paſſionately fond' of his own wife, Wn: 
who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped, and died of 
his fall; upon which his wife married her gallant. 

Tettyx, the dancing-maſter, in love with Olympia 
an Athenian matron, threw himſelf from the rock with 


Diagoras, the uſurer, in love with his cook-maid; he 
peeped {everal rimes over the precipice, but his heart 
miſgiving kim, he went back, and married her that 
evening. \ 

Cinædus, after having entered his own name in the 


whom he leaped for, and being aſhamed to diſcover it, 
he was ſet aſide, and not ſuffered to leap. ' 
Eunica, a maid of Paphos, aged nineteen, in love 
with Furybates. Hurt in the fall; but recovered. 
N. B. This was the ſecond time of — 
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Heſperus, a young man of Tarentum, in love witii 
his maſter's daughter. Drowned, the boats not coming 
in ſoon enough to his relief. N 

Sappho, the Leſbian, in love with Phaon, arrived at 
the temple of Apollo, habited like a bride in garments 
25 white as ſnow: She wore a garland of myrtle on her 
head, and carried in her hand the little muſical inſtru- 
ment of her own invention. After having ſung an 
hymn to Apollo, ſhe hung up her garland on one ſide 
of his altar, and her harp on the other. She then 
tucked up her veſtments, like a Spartan virgin, and a- 


midſt thouſands of ſpectators, who were anxious for 


her ſafety, and offered up vows for her deliverance, 
marched directly forwards to the utmoſt ſummit of the 
promontory, where, after having repeated a ſtanza of 
her own verſes, which we could not hear, ſhe threw 
herſelf off the rock with ſuch an intrepidity as was ne- 
ver before obſerved in any who had attempted that 
dangerous leap. Many who were preſent related, that 
they ſaw her fall into the ſea, from whence ſhe never 
roſe again; though there were others who affirmed, 
that ſhe never came to the bottom of her leap, but thar 
ſhe was changed into a ſwan as ſhe fell, and that they 
faw her hovering in the air under that ſhape. Bur 
whether or no the whiteneſs and fluttering of b. her gar- 
nents might not deceive thoſe who looked upon her, 
r whether ſhe might not really be metamorphoſed into 
that muſical and melancholy bird, is ſtill a doubt among 
de Leſbians. | 

Alczus, the famous Lyric poet, who had for ſome 
fine been paſſionately in love with Sappho, arrived ar 
tie promontory of Leucate that very evening, in or- 
(cr to take the leap upon her account; but hearing 
lat Sappho had been there before him, and that her 
body could be no where found, he very generouſly la- 
mented her fall, and is faid to have written his hun- 
wed and twenty-fifth Ode upon that occaſion. 


Leaped in this Olympiad 250. 
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« Awes the tumultuous noiſes of the pit.“ 
Roscomwor, 


vince of a Specta: or than public ſhows and d- 
ns; and as among theſe there are none which 
can pretend to vie with thoſe elegant entertainment 
that are exhibited in our theatres, I think it particular 
ly incumbent on me to take notice of every thing that 
is remarkable in ſuch numerous and refined afſemblics 

It is obſerved, that of late years there has been a 
certain perſon in the upper gallery of the play - honſe, 
who, when he is pleaſed with any thing that is ated 
upon the ſtage, expreſizs his approbation by a loud 
knock upon the benches or the wainſcot, which may 


Þ is nothing which lies more within the pro- 
y 


be heard over the whole theatre, The perſon is com- 


monly known by the name of the Trunk-maker in 
« the upper gallery.” Whether it be that the blow he 
gives on theſe occaſions reſembles that which is often 
heard in the ſhops of ſuch artiſans, or that he was ſup: 


poſed to have been a real trunk- maker, who, after the 


finiſhing of his day's work, uſed to unbend his min: 
at theſe public diverſions with his hammer in bis band 
I cannot certainly tell. There are ſome, I know, wht 
have been fooliſh encugh to imagine it is a ſpirit whicl 
haunts the upper gallery, and from time to time make 
thoſe ſtrange noiſes ; and the rather becauſe be is ob 
; + TD. 235» | ſerve 
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ſerved to be louder than ordinary every time the ghoſt 
of Hamlet appears. Others have reported, that it is a 
dumb man, who has choſen this way of uttering him- 
{lf when he is tranſported with any thing he tees or 
hears, Others will have it to be the playhouſe thun- 
derer, that exerts himſelf after this manner in the 
upper gallery, when he has OY W the 
roof, 

But having made it my buſineſs to to get the beſt in- 
formation I could in a matter of this moment, I find 
that the trunk maker, as he is commonly called, is a 
| v. 31, Hhrge black man, whom nobody knows. He generally 
ans forward on a huge oaken plant with great atten- 
tion to every thing that paſſes upon the ſtage. He is 
never ſeen to ſmile 3 but upon hearing any thing that 
oa him, he takes up bis ſat with both hands, 

d lays it upon the next piece of timber that ſtands, 
n is way with exceeding vehemence: after which, he 


IM MON, 


the pro» 


and i» WW compoſes himſelf in his former poſture, till ſuch time 
e which jomcrhing new ſets him again at work. 

inments t has been obſerved, his blow is ſo well timed; that 
rt cular the molt judicious critic could never except againſt it, 
ing ma ſoon as any ſhining thought is expreſſod in the poet, 
[em®lics. or any uncommon grace appears in the actor, he ſmites 
s been gar bench or wainſcot. If the audience does not con- 
u. bons er with him, he ſmites a ſecond time, and if the au- 
1s acted Qence is not yet awakened, looks round him with great 

a loud rern, and repeats the blow a third time, which never 

hich mais to produce the clap. He ſometimes lets the au- 
n is co-lWince begin the clap of themſelves, and at the conclu- 
maker uten of their applauſe ratifies it with a ſingle thwack. 
e blow he He i is of ſo great uſe to the play houſe, that it is faid 
z is oc: former director of it, upon his not being able to pay 
was 17s attendance by reaſon of ſickneſs, kept one in pay to 
after t0Woficizte for him until ſuch time as he recovered ; but 
his 0:10 tt: perſon ſo-employed, though ke laid about him with 
bis band dne violence. did it in fach wrong places that 
now, "108 inijence- ſoba found out chat it was not their old 
irit whic bend the trunk · maker. 
ime make lt has been remarked, that he has not yet exerted 
+. be - kinicif with -vigour this ſeaſbn. He ſometimes plies 


at 


9 


preſſible force where with he lays them on, 
e 
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at the opera; and upon Nicolini's firſt appearancy 
was ſaid to have demoliſhed three benches in the fur 
of his applauſe. He has broken half a dozen oake 
plants upon Dogget, and ſeldom goes away from a tn 
gedy of Shakeſpeare, without leaving the wainſcat ei. 
tremely ſhattered, 

The players do not only connive at his obſtreperay 
approbation, but very chearfully repair at their om 
coſt whatever damages he makes. They had once 
thought of erecting a kind of wooden anvil for his uſt 
that ſhould be made of a very ſounding plank, in or 
der to render his ſtrokes more deep and mellow; but x 
this might not have been diſtinguiſhed from the muj 
of a kettle drum, the project was laidfaſide. 

In the mean while, I cannot but take notice of the 
great uſe it is to an audience, that a perſon ſhould th 

e over their heads like the director of a conce 
in order to awaken their attention, and beat time tc 
their applauſes z or, to raiſe my fimile, I have fon 
times fancied the trunk maker in the upper gallery u 
de like Virgil's ruler of the winds, ſeated on the to 
of a mountain, who, when he ſtruck his ſceptre upa 
the ſide of it, rouſed an hurricane, and ſet the hol 
cavern in an uproar. 

It is certain, the trunk maker has ſaved many a g00 
play, and brought many a graceful actor into reput 
tion, who would not otherwiſe have been taken notid 
of. It is very viſible, as the audience is not a little : 
daſhed, if they find themſelves betrayed into a cla 
when their friend in the upper gallery does not con 
into it; ſo the actors do not value themſelves upon t 
clap, but regard it as a mere brutum fulmen, or emp! 
noiſe, when it has not the ſound of the oaken plant it 
it. I know it has been given ont by thoſe who are 
nemies to the tronk-maker, that he has ſometimes be 
bribed to be in the intereſt of a bad poet, or a victo 
player ; but this is a ſurmiſe which has no foundation 
his ſtrokes are always juſt, and his admonitions ſeaſo! 
able; he does not deal about his blows at randon 
but always hits the right nail upon the head. The ine 
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barren ſpeculations, or in report of marter of fact, 


pearanes, 
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nſcot ei. 


treperouf without drawing from for the advan- 
their om tage of my countrymen; 1 fhall take the liberty- to 
ad once make an humble propoſal, that whenever the trunk- 

r his uſe maker ſhall depart this life, or whenever he ſhall have 
k, in dog the ſpring of his arm by ſickneſs, old age, infirmi- 
w ; but i ty, or the like, ſome able-bodied eritic ſhould: be ad- 
the mul vanced to this poll, and have a competent ſalary ſettled 
on him for life, to be furniſhed with bamboos for ope- 
ice of rs, 2 for comedies, and oaken plants 
z0uld thus tragedy, at EA Pence. And to the end 


conce 
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the whol 


hat the ples ould be alraps Aipoſed of according 
to merit, I would have none preferred to it, who has 
not given convincing proofs both of a ſound judgment 
1 — who could not, upon occaſion, 
either knock down an ox, of write a comment upon 
Horact's poſition of Fe In ſhort, I would have him 
due compoſition of Hercules and Apollo, and ſo right- 
y qualified for this important office, that the trunk - 
3 naker may not be miſſed by our poſterity. | 
to rep 
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a little 
to a clay 
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_ Saturday, December 1, 17117. 
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Viſu carentem magna pars veri later Seneca in Gd. 
« They that are dim of ſight, ſce truth by halves.“ 


r 2 viciou 

nundation T i very reſatzable to belicve, that part of the plea- 
ns ſeaſo! {ure which happy minds ſhall enjoy in a future ſtate, 
t rande vil ariſe from an contemplation of the di- 
The ine re wiſdom in the government of the world, and a 
ſufficiemgdcovery of the ſecret and amazing ſteps of Providence, 


ſhe Vol., II. XX * No. 23). from 
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from the beginning to the end of time- Nothing ſeems 
to be an entertainment more adapted to the nature of 
man, if we conſider that curioſity is one of the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt laſting appetites implanted in us, and that 
admiration is one of our moſt pleaſing paſſions ; and 
what a perpetual ſucceſſion of enjoyments will be af. 
forded to both theſe, in a ſcene ſo large and various as 
ſhall then be laid open to our view in the ſociety of 
ſuperior ſpirits, who perhaps will join with us in ſo de- 
lightful a proſpect | 

It is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that part of the 
puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded from bliſs, may 
conſiſt not only in their being denied this privilege, but 
in having their appetites at the ſame time vaſtly in- 
creaſed, without any ſatisfaction afforded to them. In 
theſe, the vain purſuit of knowledge ſhall, perhaps, add 
to their infelicity, and bewilder them into labyrinths of 
error, darkneſs, diſtraction, and uncertainty of every 
thing but their own evil ſtate. Milton has thus repre- 
ſented the fallen angels reaſoning together in a kind 
of reſpite from their torments, and creating to them. 
ſelves a new diſquiet amidſt their very amuſements; he 
could not properly have deſcribed the ſports of con- 
demned ſpirits, without that caſt of horror and me- 
lancholy he has ſo judiciouſly mingled with them. 


 & Others apart ſat on a hill retir'd, 
cc In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
« Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
« Fixt fate, free-will, foreknowledge abſolute, 
c And found no end, in wandering mazes loſt.” 


In our preſent condition, which is a middle ſtate, 
our minds are, as it were, chequered with truth and 
falſchood ; and as our faculties are narrow, and our 
views imperfect, it is impoſſible but our curioſity muſt 
meet with many repulſes. The buſineſs of mankind in 
this life being rather to act than to know, their por- 
tion of knowledge is dealt to them accordingly. _ 

From hence it is, that the reaſon of the: inquilitive 
has ſo long been exerciſed with difficulties, in account- 


ing 
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l Jag for the promiſcuous diſtribution of good and evil 
K to the virtuous and the wicked in this world. From 
6 hence come all thoſe pathetic complaints of ſo many 
t tragical events, which happen to the wiſe and the good; 
4 and of ſuch ſurpriſing proſperity, which is often the 
b bt of the guilty and the fooliſh, that reaſon is ſome- 
18 times puzzled, and at a loſs what to pronounce upon 
ff ſo myſterious a diſpenſation. 
* Plato expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome fables of the 
poets, which ſeem to reflect on the Gods as the authors 
1e of injuſtice ; and lays it down as a principle, That 
ay whatever is permitted to befal a juſt man, whether 
ut verty, ſickneſs, or any of thoſe things which ſeem to 
in⸗ de evils, ſhall either in life or death conduce to his 


In good. My reader will obſerve how agreeable this max- 


dd im is to what we find delivered by a greater authority. 
of Seneca has written a diſcourſe purpoſely on this ſub- 
ject, in which he takes pains, after the doctrine of the 
dtoics, to ſhew that adverſity is not in itſelf an evil; 
and mentions a noble ſaying of Demetrius, That “ no- 
« thing would be more unhappy than a man who had 
never known affliction.” He compares proſperity 
to the indulgence of a fond mother to a child, which 
often proves his ruin; but the affection of the Divine 
BriNG to that of a wiſe father who would have his 
ſons exerciſed with labour, diſappointment, and _ 
that they may gather ſtrength and improve their forti- 
tude, On this occaſion, the philoſopher riſes into that 
celebrated ſentiment, That there is not on earth a ſpec- 
tacle more worthy the regard of a CREATOR intent on 
bis works, than a brave man ſuperior to his ſufferings ; 
to which he adds, That it muſt be a pleaſure to Jupi- 
ter himſelf to look down from heaven; and ſee Cato 


ay. 

This thought will appear yet more reaſonable, if we 
tnſider human life as a ſtate of probation, and 
arerſity as the poſt of honour in it, affigned often to 
tte beſt and moſt ſelect ſpirits. 

But what I would chiefly inſiſt on here, is, that we 
re not at preſent 3 to judge of the 

X 2 — 


midſt the ruins of his country preſerving his integ- 


ounſelss 
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counſels by which Providence acts, fince but little ar. 
n 5 
writ, « We fer but in pat, and 86 a glafs darkly 
It is to _ 3 3 = in ita ceconom 
regards le ſyſtem of time and things together 
fo that we cannot diſcover the beautiful connection be 
tween incidents which lie widely ſeparate in time, and 
by lofing ſo many links of the chain, our reaſonings 
become broken and imperſect. Thus thoſe parts of the 
moral world which have not an abſolute, may yet hare 
a relative beauty, in reſpect of fore other parts con- 
cealed from us, but open to His eye before whom Paſt, 
Preſent, and To Come, are ſet together in one point 
of view: and thoſe events, the permiſſion of which 
ſeems now to accuſe his goodneſs, may in the conſum- 
mation of things both magnify his goodneſs, and cxalt 
his wiſdom. And this is enough to check our pre- 
qurption, fince it is in vain to apply our meaſures of 
zegularity to matters of which we know neither the - 
tecedents nor the conſequents, the beginning nor the 
end. 
I ſhall relieve my readers from this abſtracted thought, 
by relating here a Jewiſh tradition concerning Moles, 
which ſeems to be a kind of parable, illuſtrating what 
I have laſt mentioned. That great prophet, it is (aid, 
was called up by a voice from heaven to the top of 1 
mountain; where, in a conference with the Supreme 
Brixc, he was admitted to propoſe to him ſome quel- 
tions concerning his adminiſtration of the univerſe. In 
the midſt of this divine colloquy he was commanded te 
look down on the plain below. At the foot of the 
mountain there iſſued out a clear ſpring of water, t 
which a ſoldier alighted from his horſe to drink. He 
was no {ooner gone than a little boy came to the ſam 
_ and finding a purſe of gold which the ſoldi 
dropped, took it up and went away with it. Im 
mediately after this came an infirm old man, we 
with age and travelling, and having quenched his third 
fat down. to reſt himſelf by the fide of the ſpring. "Th 
ſoldier miſſing his purſe returns to ſearch for it, 


demand 
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Ars demands it of the old man, who affirms he had not 
ern ſeen it, and to heaven in witneſs of his inno- 
oly il cence. The foldier not believing his proteſtations, 
| a- 


and to come to pals: 
ings blood of the old man is fpilt ; but know, that the 
the old man whom thou ſaweſt, was the murderer of that 
have « child's father. : 


_—_— 


Tueſday, December 4, 171 15. 
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—— Bella, herida bella! Virg. En. vi. 86. 
« .— Wars, horrid Wars!“ Duvpus.. 


HAVE ſometimes amuſed myſelf with conſidering 
131395383 ⁵³ĩ mire 
have obtained in the world. | 
The firſt races of mankind uſe to diſpute, as our or- 
dinary people do now-a-days, in a kind of wild Logic, 
uncultivated by rules of art. | 
Socrates introduced a catechetical method of argu- 
ing. He would aſ his adverſary queſtion upon queſ- 
__— — 

t his opinions were wron his way of debating 
drives rn 
through which he can make an eſcapo, and forces him 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. |; + 

Ariſtotle changed this method of attack, and invent- 
ed a great variety of little weapons, called ſyllogiſins. 
As in the Socratic way of diſpute you agree to every 
1 8 which your opponent advances, in 2 
you are ſtill denying and contradicting ſome part 
or other of what he fays. Socrates conquers you by 
* No. 239, ſtratagem, 


ſtratagem, Ariſtotle by force. The one takes the town 
by ſap, the other ſword in hand. . | 
The Univerſities of Europe, for many years, carried 
on their debates by ſyllogiſm, inſomuch, that we ſee 
the knowledge of ſeveral centuries laid out into objec. 
tions and anſwers; and all the goed ſenſe of the age 
cut and, minced into almoſt an infinitude of diſtinc. 
tions. | 

When our Univerſities found that there was no end 
of wrangling this way, they invented a kind of argu- 
ment, which is not reducible to any mood or figure in 
Ariſtotle. It was called the Argumentum Baſilinum (o- 
thers write it Bacilinum, or Baculinum) which is pretty 
well expreſſed in our Engliſh word Club-Law. When 


they were not able to confute their antagoniſt, they | 


knocked him down. It was their method in theſe po- 
lemical debates, firſt to diſcharge their ſyllogiſms, and 
afterwards to betake themſelves to their clubs, until 
ſuch time as they had one way or other confounded 
their gainſayers. There is in Oxford a narrow defile, 
(to make uſe of a military term) where the partiſans 
uſed to encounter ; for which reaſon it ſtill retains the 
name of Logic-Lane. I have heard an old gentleman, 
a phyſician, make his boaſts, that when he was a young 
fellow he marched ſeveral times at the head of a troop 
of Scotiſts, and cudgelled a body of Smigleſians, half 
the length of High-ſtreet, until they had diſperſed them- 
ſelves for ſhelter into their reſpective garriſons. 

This humour, I find, went very in Eraſmus's 
time. For that author tells us, that upon the revival 
of Greek letters, moſt of the Univerſities in Europe 
were divided into Greeks and Trojans. The latter 
were thoſe who bore a mortal enmity to the language 
of the Grecians, inſomuch, that if they met with any 
who under it, they did not fail to treat him as a 
foe. Eraſmus himſelf had, it ſeems, the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of a party of Trojans, who laid on 
him with ſo many blows and buffets, that he never for- 
got their hoſtilities to his dying day. 

There is a way of managing an argument not much 
unlike the former, which is made ule of by ſtates and 
| communities, 
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Wn tommunities, when they draw up a hundred thouſand 
diſputants on each ſide, and convince one another 
ied dint of ſword, A certain Grand Monarch was fo ſen- 
ſee ible of his ſtrength in this way of reaſoning, that be 
writ upon his great guns—Ratio ultima regum, The lo- 
gie of Kings; but, God be thanked, he is now pretty 
well baffled at his on weapons. When one has to do 
with a philoſopher of this kind, one ſhould remember 


end the old gentleman's ſaying, who had been engaged in an 
gu- argument with one of the Roman Emperors. Upon 
e in his ſriend's telling him, that he wondered he would 


give up the queſtion, when he had viſibly the better of 
the diſpute ; * I am never athamed, ſays he, to be con- 


hen « futed by one who is maſter of fifty legions,” 

they | ] ſhall but juſt mention another kind of reaſoni 
po- which _ be called arguing by poll; and another 
and which is of equal force, in which wagers are made uſe 


of as arguments, according to the celebrated line in 


1ded Hudibras. 
file, But the moſt notable way of managing a controverſy, 
iſans is that which we may call arguing by torture. This is 
; the amethod of reaſoning which has been made uſe of with 
nan, the poor Refugees, and which was fo faſhionable in our 
bung country during the reign of Queen Mary, that in a paſ- 
roop ſage of an author quoted by Monſieur Bayle, it is ſaid 
half the price of wood was raiſed in England, by reaſon of 
hem- the executions that were made in Smithfield. Theſe 
liſputants convince their adverſaries with a ſorites, com- 
nus's monly called a pile of faggots. The rack is alſo a 
vival kind of ſyllogiſm which has been uſed with good ef- 
rope fect, and has made multitudes of converts. Men were 
latter formerly diſputed out of their doubts, reconciled to 
zuage truth by force of reaſon, and won over to opinions by the 
h any candour, ſenſe, and ingenuity of thoſe who had the 
as 2 night on their tide z but this method of conviction ope- 
ne to nated too ſlowly. Pain was found to be much more en- 
id on lightening than reaſon. Every ſcruple was looked up- 
r for- on as obſtinacy, and not to be removed but by ſeveral 
engines invented for that purpoſe. In a word, the ap- 
2 plication of whips, racks, gibbets, gallies, dungeons, fire 
s an | | and 


, 
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and , in a diſpute; may be looked upon ty 
faggot pu y n UNC ee 


piſh refinements upon the old 


There is another way of reaſoning which ſeldom 
fails, though it be of a quite different nature to that | 
have laſt mentioned. I mean, convincing..a man by 
ready money, or, as it is ordinarily called, bribing a man 
to an opinion. This method has often proved ſucceſ- 
ful, when all the others have been made uſe of to no 
purpoſe. A man who is furniſhed with arguments 
from the mint, will convince his antagoniſt much ſoon- 
er than one who draws them from reaſon and philo- 
ſophy. Gold is a wonderful clearer of the underſtand. 


ing; it diſſipates every doubt and ſcruple in an inſtant; 
accommodates itſelf to the meaneſt capacities; filences 


the loud and clamorous, and brings over the moſt ob- 
ſtinate and inflexible. Philip of Macedon was a man of 
moſt invincible reaſon this way. He refuted by it all the 
wiſdom of Athens, confounded their ſtateſmen, ſtruck 
their orators dumb, and at length argued them out of 
all their liberties. 

Having here touched upon the ſeveral methods of 
diſputing, as they have prevailed in different ages of 
the world, I ſhall very ſuddenly give my reader an ac- 
count of the whole art of cavilling; which ſhall be: 
full and ſatisfactory anſwer to all ſuch papers and 
pamphlets as have yet appeared againſt the SygcT+ 


TOR. 
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no Sola fibi, ſemper longam incomitata videtur 

5 Ire via Virg. En. iv. 466. 


_ « All ſad ſhe ſeems, forſaken, and alone: 


* « And left to wander wide thro paths unknown. P. 
* © Mr SyECTATOR; 


z of 1 ou have conſidered virtuous love in 
moſt of its diſtreſſes, I do not remember that 

uck . you have given us any diſſertation upon the abſence 
' of lovers, or laid down any methods how they ſhould 
x ſupport themſelves under thoſe long ſeparations which 
they are ſometimes forced to undergo. I am at pre- 


z of i ſent in this unhappy circumſtance, having parted 
ac- with the beſt of huſbands, who is abroad in the ſer- 
be 2 vice of his country, and may not poſſibly return for 
and ſome years. His warm and generous affection while 


ve were together, with the teriderneſs which he ex- 
* preſſed to me at parting, make his abſence almoſt in- 
' ſupportable. I think of him every moment of the 
day, and meet him every night in my dreams. Eve- 
in thing I ſee puts me in mind of him. I apply my- 
' ſelf with more than ordinary diligence to the care of 
his family and his eſtate ; but this, inſtead of rele- 
' ving me, gives me. but ſo many occaſions of wiſhin 

for his return. I frequent the rooms where I uſ 

to converſe with him, and not meeting him there, 
t down in his chair, and fall a-weeping. I love to 
read the books he delighted in, and to conyerſe with 
' the perſons whom he eſteemed. I viſit his picture 
r hundred times a- day, and place myſelf over- againſt 
it whole hours together, I paſs a great part of my 
ume in the walks where I uſed to lean upon his arm, 
Vor. II, Yy No. 241. © and 
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and recollect in my mind the diſcourſes which hare 
there paſſed between us: I look over the ſeveral prol. 
pects and points of view which we uſed to ſurvey to- 
gether, fix my eye upon the objects which he has 
made me take notice of, and call to mind a thouſand 
agreeable remarks which he has made on thoſe occa- 
tions. I write to him by every conveyance, and, con- 
trary to other people, am always in good-humonr 
when an eaſt wind blows, becauſe it ſeldom fails of 
bringing me a letter from him. Let me intreat you, 
dir, to give me your advice upon this occaſion, and 
to let me know how I may relieve myſelf in this my 
wadowhood, 


© I am, Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
« ASTERA, 


1 
Abſence is what the poets call death in love, and ha 


given occaſion to abundance of beautiful complaints in 
thoſe authors who have treated of this paſſion in verſe, 
Ovid's © Epiſtles” are full of them. Otway's Mon- 


mia talks very tenderly upon this ſubject. 


extraordinary, Beſides thoſe mentioned by Afteria 
there are many other motives of comfort, which are 
made uſe of by abſent lovers. 


of honourable lovers agreed at their parting to ſet 
afide one half hour in the day to think of each other 
during a tedious abſence. "The Romance tells us, that 


they both of them punctually obſerved the time thus 


| 6 It was not kind 
& To leave me like a turtle, here alone, 
* 'To droop and mourn the abſence of my mate. 
© When thou art from me, every place is deſert : 
© And I, methinks, am ſavage and forlorn. 
Thy preſence only tis can make me bleſt, 
6 Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my foul,” 

Orenan, Act II. 


The conſolations of lovers on theſe occaſions are ver 


I remember in one of Scudery's Romances, a couple 


agreed 
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agreed upon; and that whatever company or buſineſs 
they were engaged in, they left it abruptly as ſoon as the 
clock warned them to retire. The Romance further 
adds, that the lovers expected the return of this ſtated 
hour with as much impatience, as if it had been a real 
aſſignation, and enjoyed an imaginary happineſs that was 
almoſt as pleaſing to them as what they would have 
found from a real meeting. It was an unexpreſſible ſa- 
tistaction to theſe divided lovers, to be aſſured that each 
was at the fame time employed in the ſame kind of con- 
templation, and making equal returns of tenderneſs and 
affection. 

If I may be allowed to mention a more ſerious ex 
dient for the alleviating of abſence, I ſhall take notice 
of one which I have known two perſons practiſe, who 
joined religion to that elegance of ſentiments with which 
the paſſion of love generally inſpires its votaries. This 
was, at the return of ſuch an hour to offer up a cer- 
tain prayer for each other, which they had agreed up- 
on before their parting. The huſband, who is a man 
that makes a figure in the polite world, as well as in 
lis own family, has often told me, that he could not 
have ſupported an abſence of three years without this 
expedient. 

Strada, in one of his ProluGons, gives an account of 
a chimerical correſpondence between two friends by the 


2 help of a certain load- ſtone, which had ſuch virtue in 
d that if it touched two ſeveral needles, when one 
of the needles fo touched began to move, the other, 

1 though at never ſo great a diſtance, moved at the ſame 

AU. ume, and in the ſame manner. He tells us, that the 
wo friends, being each of them poſſeſſed of one of 

vel beſe needles, made a kind of dial- plate, inſeribing it 

tern, with the four and twenty letters, in the ſame manner as 
ch are the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary dial- 

pate, They then fixed one of the needles on each 
ouple 0: theſe plates in ſuch a manner, that it could move 
jo fet round without impediment, fo as to touch any of the 
other i fur and twenty letters. Upon their ſeparating from 

e me another into diſtant countries, they agreed to 


YA certain 


Vthdraw themſelves punctually into their cloſets han 
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flames, darts, die, language, abſence, Cupid, heart, 
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certain hour of the day, and to converſe with one an. 
other by means of this their invention. According. 
ly, when they were ſome hundred miles aſunder, each 
of them thut himſelf up in his cloſet at the time ap. 
pointed, and immediately caſt his eye upon his dial. 
plate. If he had a mind te write any thing to his 
friend, he directed his needle to every letter that form- 
ed the words which he had occaſion for, making 2 


little panſe at the end of every word or ſentence, to a. 


void confufion. The friend, in the mean while, ſay 
his own ſympathetic needle moving of itſelf to every 
letter which that of his correſpondent pointed at, By 
this means they talked together acroſs a whole conti. 
nent, and conveyed their thoughts to one another 
in an inſtant over cities or mountains, ſeas or de- 
ſerts. , 

If Monſieur Scudery, or any other writer of romance, 
had introduced a necromancer, who is generally in the 
train of a knight-errant, making a preſent to two lo- 
vers of a couple of thoſe above-mentioned needles, the 
reader would not have been a little pleaſed to have ſcen 
them correſponding with one another when they wer: 
guarded by ſpies and watches, or ſeparated by caſtles and 
adventures. . 

In the mean while, if ever this invention ſhould be 
revived or put in practice, I would propoſe, that upon 
the lover's dial- plate there ſhould be written, not only 
the four and twenty letters, but ſeveral entire words, 
which have always a place in paſſionate epiltles, 3 


eyes, hang, drown, and the like. 'This would very 
much abridge the lover's pains in this way of writing 
a letter, as it would enable him to expreſs the molt 
uſeful and ſignificant words with a ſingle touch of thc 
needle. | 


Saturday 
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Formam quidem ipſam, Marce fili, & tanguam faciem 
Honefti vides : que ft oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores 
(ut ait Plato ) excitaret Sapientie. Tull. Offic. 


« You ſee, my ſon Marcus, the very ſhape and coun- 
« tenance, as it were, of Virtue; which if it could 
« be made the object of ſight, would (as Plato ſays ) 
« excite in us a wonderful love of Wiſdom.“ 


Do not remember to have read any diſcourſe writ- 
ten expreſsly upon the vyeauty and lovelineſs of yir- 
fne, without conſidering it as a duty, and as the means 
of making us happy both now and hereafter. I deſign 
therefore this ſpeculation as an eſſay upon that ſubject, 
in which I ſhall conſider virtue no farther than as it 
is in itſelf of an amiable nature, after having premiſed, 
that T underſtand by the word Virtue ſuch a general no- 
tion as is affixed to it by the writers of morality, and 
which by devout men generally goes under the name 
of Religion, and by men of the world under the name 
of Honour. | 
Hypocriſy itſelf does great honour, or rather juſt- 
ice to religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to be an or- 
nament to human nature, The hypocrite would not 
de at ſo much pains to put on the appearance of virtue, 
if he did not know it was the moſt proper and effectual 
means to gain the love and eſteem of mankind, a 
We learn from Hierocles, it was a common faying 
among the heathens, that the wiſe man hates no body, 
but only loves the virtuous. | 
Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts to 
ſhew how amiable virtue is. We love a virtuous man, 
ſays he, who lives in the remoteſt parts of the earth, 
though we are altogether out of the reach of his vir. 
* No 243. tue, 
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tue, and can receive from it no manner of benefit. Nay, 
one who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret fondneſi 
and benevolence for him in our minds, when we read 
his ſtory. Nay, what is ſtill more, one who has been 
the enemy of our country, provided his wars were re- 
gulated by juſtice and humanity, as in the inſtance of 
Pyrrhus, whom Tully mentions on this occaſion in oppo- 
ſition to Hannibal. Such is the natural beauty and 
lovelineſs of virtue. 

Stoiciſm, which was the pedantry of virtue, aſcribe 
all good qualifications, of what kind ſoever, to the vir- 
tuous man. Accordingly Cato, in the character Tully 
has left of him, — matters ſo far, that he would 
not allow any one but a virtuous man to be handſome. 
This indeed looks more like a philoſophical rant than 
the real opinion of a wiſe man; yet this was what 
Cato very ſeriouſly maintained. In ſhort, the Stoic; 
thought they could not ſufficiently repreſent the excel. 
lence of Virtue, if they did not comprehend in the no- 
tion of it all poſlible perſections; and therefore did not 
only ſuppoſe, that it was tranſcendently beautiful in it- 
ſelf, but that it made the very body amiable, and ba- 
niſhed every kind of deformity from the perſon in whom 
it relided. 

It is a common obſervation, that the moſt abandoned 
to all ſenſe of goodneſs, are apt to wiſh thoſe who 
are related to them of a different character; and it 
is very obſervable, that none are more ſtruck with the 
charms of virtue in the fair ſex, than thoſe who by 
their very admiration of it are carried to a defire of ruin 
ing it. 

*A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a fine pic- 
ture in a good light, and therefore it is no wonder that 
it makes the beautiful ſex all over charms, 

As virtue in general is of an amiable and lovely na- 
ture, there are ſome particular kinds of it which are 
more ſo than others, and theſe are ſuch as diſpoſe us 
to do good to mankind. Temperance and abſtinence, 
faith and devotion, are in themſelves perhaps as laud- 
able as any other virtues; but thoſe which make a man 
popular and beloved, are juſtice, charity, munificence, 

3 Aue; 
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and, in ſhort, all the good qualities that render us be- 
neficial to each other. For which reaſon, even an ex- 
travagant man, Who has nothing elſe to recommend 
him but a falſe generoſity, is often more beloved and 
eſteemed than a perſon of a much more finiſhed cha- 


ag” rafter, who is defective in this particular. 
'The two great ornaments of Virtue, which ſhew her 
un in the moſt advantageous views, and make her altoge- 
ther lovely, are chearfulneſs and good · nature. Theſe 
has generally go together, as a man cannot be agreeable to 
EF others who is not caſy within himſelf, They are both 
ul rery requiſite in @ virtuous mind, to keep out melan- 
ould choly from the many ſerious thoughts it is engaged in, 
2s and to hinder its natural hatred of vice from fouring 
OO mto ſeverity and cenſoriouſneſs. 
"W If virtue is of this amiable nature, what can we think 
arr. of thoſe who can look upon it with an eye of hatred 
er and ill- will, or can ſuffer their averſion for a party to 
qo blot out all the merit of the perſon who is engaged in 
Ind it A man mult be exceſſively ſtupid, as well as un- 
* charitable, who believes that there is no virtue but on 
F his own fide, and that there are not men as honeſt as 
. himſelf who — differ from him in political principles. 
Men may oppoſe one another in ſome particulars, but 
Ld ought not to carry their hatred to thoſe qualities which 
Ih: are of ſo amiable a nature in theraſclves, and have no- 
12 thing to do with the points in diſpute. Men of virtue, 
* though of different intereſts, ought to conſider them- 
58 ſelves as more nearly united with one another, than 
59S, vith the vicious part of mankind, who .embark with 
them in the ſame civil concerns. We ſhould bear the 
pe fame love towards a man of honour, who is a living an- 
r that ugoniſt, which Tully tells us in the forementioned paſ- 


ſage every one naturally does to an enemy that is dead. 
: In ſhort, we ſhould eſteem virtue though in a foe, and 
1 ahor vice though in a friend. | 
oſe us | ſpeak this with an eye to thoſe cruel treatments 
nence, which men of all fides are apt to give the characters of 
thoſe who do not agree with them. How many per- 
pu ſons of undoubted probity, and exemplary virtue, on 
cence, her fide, are blackened and defamed ? Haw many 
an d, men 
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| men of honour expoſed to public obloquy and reproach? 
; Thoſe therefore who are either the inſtruments or 2. 

| bettors in ſuch infernal dealings, ought to be looked u- 00 
pon as perſons who make uſe of religion to promote Vi 


their cauſe, not of their cauſe to promote religion. vi 
m 

M 
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Ficta woluptatis cauſa fint proxime veris. 
Hor. Ars Poet. v. 338. 


“ Fictions, to pleaſe, ſhould wear the face of truth. 


HERE is nothing which one regards ſo much 
with an eye of mirth and pity as innocence, when 
it has in it a dath of folly. At the ſame time that one 
eſteems the virtue, one is tempted to laugh at the ſfin- 
plicity which accompanies it. When a man is made | 
up wholly of the dove, without the leaſt grain of the « 
ſerpent in his compoſition, he becomes ridiculous in na- 
ny circumſtances of life, and very often diſcredits his ; 
beſt actions. The Cordeliers tell a ſtory of their found. $5 
er St Francis, that, as he paſſed the ſtreets in the duſk l 
of the evening, he diſcovered a young fellow with 3 
| maid in a corner; upon which the good man, ſay they, 
N lifted up his hands to heaven with a ſecret thankſgi- 
ving, that there was ſtill ſo much chriſtian charity in $% 
the world. The innocence of the faint made him mil- .“ 
take the kiſs of a lover, for a ſalute of charity. I an 
heartily concerned when I ſee a virtuous man without Y 
a competent knowledge of the world; and if there be U 
any uſe in theſe my papers, it is this, that without re- 
preſenting vice under any falfe alluring notions, they WW K 

give my reader an inſight into the ways of men, and a 
repreſent human nature in all its changeable colours. Wl Th 
; The man who has not been engaged in any of the fol- 
| lies of the world, or, as Shakeſpeare expreſſes it, 8 , 
| * hackney'd in the ways of men, may here find : a 
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picture of its follies and extravagancies. The virtuous 
"* the innocent may know in ſpeculation what 
could never arrive at by practice, and by this means a- 
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void the ſnares of the crafty, the corruptions of the 


vicious, and the reaſonings of the pręjudiced. Their 


minds may be opened without being viciated. 


man, that I have written this ſhort preface, to wh 
ſhall ſubjoin a letter from the ſaid Mr Doodle, 


SI R, 


your opinion upon ſeveral, innocent diverſions 
* which are in ule among us, and which are very pro- 


care to throw away their time at an opera, or at the 
play houſe. T would gladly know in particular, what 
notion you have of Hot-Cockles ;” as alſo whe- 
ther you, think, that * Queſtions and Commands,” 
© Mottoes, Similes, and Croſs Purpoſes, have not more 
* mirth and wit in them than thoſe public diverſions 
* which, are grown ſo very faſhionable among us. If 
you would recommend to our wives and daughters, 
* who read your Papers with a great deal of pleaſure, 


tiſed within doors, and by the fire-fide, we who are 


— maſters of families ſhould be hugely obliged to you. 
Kc. veed not tell you that I would have theſe ſports and 
| 15 paſtimes not only merry but innocent, for which rea- 
71 2 ſon I have not mentioned either Whiſk or Lanter- 
Tack Joo, nor indeed ſo much as One- and-thirty. After 
cboct ' having communicated to you my requeſt upon this 
re be ſubject, I will be ſo free as to tell you how my wife 
ut re- and I paſs away theſe tedious winter evenings with 
ther WY ereat deal of pleaſure. Though ſhe be young and 
* handſome, and good-humoured to a miracle, the does 
Tours i vor care for gadding abroad like others of her ſex. 
1 There is a very friendly man, a colonel in the army, 


' whom I am mightily obliged to for his civilities, that 
' comes to ſee me almoſt every night; for he is not 
Vor. IKE, = $4 > © one 


It is with an eye to my following correſpondent, | 
Mr Tunothy Doodle, who ſeems a very EY | 


c ] Could heartily wiſh that you would let us know | 


per to paſs away a winter night for thoſe who do not 


ſome of thoſe ſports and paſtimes that may be prac- 
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© one of thoſe giddy young fellows that cannot live out 
© of a play-houſe. When we are together, we very of. 
© ten make a party at blind-man's buff, which is a ſport 
© that I like the better, becauſe there is a deal of 
© exerciſe in it. The colonel and I are blinded by turns, 
© and you would laugh your heart out to ſee what pains 
my dear takes to hoodwink us, ſo that it is impoſſible 
© for us to ſee the leaſt glimpſe of light. The poor 
© colonel ſometimes hits his noſe againſt a poſt, and 
* makes us die with laughing. I have generally the 
good luck not to hurt myſelf, but am very often a- 
© bove half an hour before I can catch either of them; 
© for you muſt know we hide ourſelves up and down 
© in corners, that we may have the more ſport. I on- 
* ly give you this hint as a ſample of ſuch innocent di- 
$ verſions as I would have you recommend; and am, 


© Moſt eſteemed 8 I R, 
s Your ever loving friend, 
 TruoTHY Door. 


The following letter was occafioned by my laſt Thurſ- 
day's paper upon the abſence of lovers, and the method 
therein mentioned of making ſuch abſence ſupport- 
able. | | 


S I R, 


c A Mong the ſeveral ways of conſolation which 
6: abſent lovers make uſe of while their fouls 
are in that ſtate of departure, which you ſay is death 
© in love, there are fome very material ones that have 
© eſcaped your notice. Among theſe, rhe firſt and 
© moſt received is a Crooked Shilling, which has 
« adminiſtered t comfort to our forefathers, and 
© js ftill made uſe of on this occaſion with very good 
effect in moſt parts of her majeſty's dominions. I here 
© are ſome, I know, who think a Crown-piece cut into 
two equal parts, and preſerved by the diſtant lovers, 
is of more ſovercign virtue than the former. But 
« {fince opinions are divided in this particular, why 

| | | raay 
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t may not the ſame perſon make uſe of both? The 
6 > of a Heart, whether cut in ſtone or caſt in 
© metal, whether bleeding upon an altar, ſtuck with 
« darts, or held in the hand of a Cupid, has always been 
looked upon as Taliſmanic in diſtreſſes of this nature. 
© I am acquainted with many a brave fellow, who car- 
« ries his miſtreſs in the lid of his ſnuff-box, and by 
that expedient has ſupported himſelf under the ab- 
© ſence of a whole campaign. For my own part, I have 
© tried all theſe remedies, but never found fo much 
benefit from any as from a ring, in which my miſ- 
© treſs's hair is platted together very artificially in a 
© kind of true-lover's-knot. As I have received great 
© benefit from this ſecret, I think myſelf obliged to 
© communicate it to the public for the good of my fel- 
low. ſubjects. I deſire you will add this letter as an 
« appendix to your conſolations upon abſence, and am, 


« Your very humble ſervant, T. B. 


I ſhall conclude this paper with a letter from an uni- 
verſity gentleman, occaſioned by my laſt 'Tueſday's pa- 
per, wherein I gave ſome account of the great feuds 
which happened formerly in thoſe learned bodies, be- 
tween the modern Greeks and Trojans. 


SI R, 

Wo will give you to underſtand, that there is 
: at preſent in the ſociety, whereof I am a mem- 
ber, a very conſiderable body of Trojans, who, upon 
a proper occaſion, would not fail to declare ourſelves. 
In the mean while we do all we can to annoy our ene- 
mies by ſtratagem, and are reſolved by the firſt oppor- 
* tunity to attack Mr Joſhua Barnes, whom we look up- 
on as the Achilles of the (oppoſite party. As for 
* myſelf, I have had the reputation, ever ſince I came 
* from ſchool, of being 2 truſty Trojan, and am reſol- 
ved never to give quarter to the ſmalleſt particle of 
Greek wherever I chance to meet it. It is for this 
' reaſon I take it very UL of you, that you ſometimes 
22 2 hang 
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hang out Greek colours at the head of your Paper, 
© and ſometimes give a'word of the enemy even in the 
© body of it. When, IL meet with any thing of this na. 


© ture, I throw down your Speculations upon the table, | 
© with'that form of words which we make uſe of when ! 
© we declare war upon an author, | t 
( | . } 

Græcum gi, non poteft legi. 
© I give you this hint, that you may for the future ab- | 
© ſtain from any ſuch hoſtilities at your peril. I 
"IT NA &'TRO1ILUS, * 
127 | fi 
ws h 
Thurſday, December 13, 1711. ſ 
A * " < . k , . te 
| - m 
— cy } axnuar@ pitt avdy of 
* a ro un- | — Dl 
N os " N " ” * de 
te Their untir'd lips a wordy torrent pour.“ ar 
* ö m. 
TATE are told by ſome ancient authors, that Sc ex 
| crates was inſtructed in eloquence by a woman, Wi ch 
| whoſe name, if I am not miſtaken, was Aſpaſia. | ch 
have indeed very often looked upon that art as the tio 
i moſt proper for the female ſex, and I think thc an 
i * "Univerſities would do well to conſider whether they Th 
3 ſhould not fill the rhetoric chairs with Str Profefiors. are 
It has been faid in the praiſe of ſome men, that e01 
1 they could talk whole hours together upon any thing; ; 
. but it muſt be owned to the honour” of the other lex, her 
that there are many among them who can talk whole 5p 
hours together upon nothing. I have known a vo- hu 
man branch out into a long extempore' differtation up Viſt 
on the edging of a petticoat, and Hide her ſervan i 
4 for breaking a china cup, in all the figures of rhetorics. her 
| Were women admitted to ptead in courts of Judic-W © ! 
4 ture, I am perſuaded they would carry the eloquence 1 
1 of the bar to greater heights than it has yet arrived at. 4 F 
0 


Af any one doubts this, Jet him but be preſent at tho! 
No. 245. debate: 


- 
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per, debates which frequently ariſe amon g the ladies ies of the 
the « Britiſh" Fiſhery.” | 


BY Che firſt kind" therefore of Female Orators Which 
ble, ſhall take notice of, are thoſe who are employed in ſtir- 
hen ring up the paſſions, x part of rhetoric in which Socra- 


tes his wife had perhaps made a greater proficiency thin 
his above-mentioned teacher. 

The ſecond” kind of female Orators are thoſe who 
deal in invectives, and ho are commonly known by 
the name of Cenſorious. The imagination and elo- 
cution of this ſet of rhetoriciatis is wonderful. With 
what a fluency of invention, and copiouſneſs of expreſ- 
ſion, will they enlarge upon every little ſlip in the be- 
haviour of another ? With how many different circnm- 
ſtances, and with what variety of phraſes, will they 
tell over the ſaine ſtory ? I have'known an old lady 
make an unhappy marriage the ſubject of a month's 
converſation. She" blamed the bride in one place; 
pitied her in another; laughed at her in athird ; won- 
dered at her in à fourth was angry with her in a fifth; 
and, in ſhort, wore out a pair of coach-horſes in expreſſ- 
mg her concern for her. At length, after having quite 


«Gs exhauſted the ſubje& on this fide, ſhe made a viſit to 
chan, the new married pair, praiſed the wife for the prudent 
554-31 choice ſhe had made, told her the unreaſonable reflec- 
a oh tions which ſome malicious people had caſt upon her, 
K the and defired that they might be better acquainted. 
r they de cenfure and approbation of this kind of women 


Hors. 


15 that 


are bs. only to be conſidered as helps to dif- 
courſe, 

thing; A third kind of Female Orators * compre- 
ar ſex, hended under the word Goſſips. Mrs Fiddle Faddle 
hae perfectly accompliſhed in this fort of eloquence ; the 
\ a wo- kunches out into deſcriptions of chriſtenings, runs di- 
ion up villons upon an head-dreſs, knows every diſh of meat 
ſer rant chat is ſerved up in her neighbourhood, and entertains 


"WI ker company à whole" afternoon together with the wit 
Judica her little boy, before he is able to ſpeak 

>quenee The Coquette may be looked upon as a fourth kind 
ived at Female Orator. To give herſelf the larger field for 
at tho fiſcourſe, ſhe” hates and loves in the ſume breath, talks 


debate! to 
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acquaintance z tighs when the is not fad, and laugh; 
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to her lap-dog or parrot, is uneaſy in all kinds of wer 
ther, and in every part of the room. She has falſe 
quarrels and feigned obligations to all the men of her 


when the is not merry. The Coquette is in particular 
a great miſtreſs of that part of Oratory which is called 
Action, and indeed ſeems to ſpeak for no other purpoſe, 
but as it gives her an opportunity of ſtirring a limb, or 
varying a feature, of glancing her eyes, or playing with 

As for news-mongers, politicians, mimics, ſtory-tel. 
lers, with other characters of that nature, which ive 
birth to loquacity, they are as commonly found among 
the men as the women; for which reaſon I ſhall pai; 
them over in ſilence. | 

I have often been puzzled to aſſign a cauſe why vo. 
men ſhould have this talent of a ready utterance in ſo 
much | gre perfection than men. I have ſometimes 
fancied that they have not a retentive power, or the 
faculty of ſuppreſſing their thoughts, as men have, but 
that they are neceſſitated to ſpeak every thing theythink, 
and if fo, it would perhaps furniſh a very ſtrong argu- 
ment to the Carteſians, for the ſupporting of their doc- 
trine, that the ſoul always thinks. But as ſeveral are 
of opinion that the fair ſex are not altogether ſtrangers 
to the art of diſſembling and concealing their thoughts, 
I have been forced to relinquiſh that opinion, and 
have therefore endeavoured to ſeek after ſome better 
reaſon. In order to it, a friend of mine, who is an 
excellent anatomiſt, has promiſed me by the firſt oppor: 
tunity to diſſect a woman's Tongue, and to examine 
whether there may not be in it certain juices which 
render it ſo wonderfully voluble or flippant, or whether 
the fibres of it may not be made up of a finer or more 
pliant thread, or whether there are not in it ſome parti 
cular muſcles which dart it up and down by ſuch fudden 
glances and vibrations; or whether, in laſt place 
there may not be certain undiſcovered channels running 
from the head and the heart, to this little inſtrument 
of loquacity, and conveying into it a perpetual affluence 
of animal ſpirits, Nor muſt I omit the ä 
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Hudibras has given, why thoſe who can talk on trifle* 
ſpeak with the greateſt fluency; namely, that the tongue 
is like a race-horſe, which runs the faſter the 
weight it carries. 

Which of theſe reaſons ſoever may be looked upon 
as the moſt probable, I think the Iriſhman's thought 
vas very natural, who, after ſome hours converſation 
with a Female Orator, told her that he believed her 
tongue was very glad when ſhe was aſleep, for that 
it had not a moment's reſt all the while ſhe was a» 
wake. . 

'That excellent old Ballad of The wanton Wife of 
Bath, has the following remarkable lines, — 


I think, quoth Thomas, womens tongucs 
Of aſpen leaves are made. | 


And Ovid, though in the deſcription of a very bar. 
barous circumſtance, tells us, That when the ton 

of a beautiful female was cut out, and thrown upon the 
ground, it could not forbear muttering even in that 
poſture. 


———Comprenſam foreipe linguam 

Abſtulit enſe fero, Radix micat ultima lingue. 
Ip/a jacet, terreque tremens immurmurat atre ; 
Urque ſalire falet mutilatæ cauda colubre | 

P alpitat Met. vi. 336. 


The blade had cut 
Her tongue ſheer off, cloſe to the trembling root; 
« The mangled part ſtill quiver'd on the 
* Murmuring with a faint ĩmperfect ſound z 
And, as a ſerpent writhes his wounded train, 
% Uneaſy, panting, and poſleſs'd with pain.” 

| CROXALL; 


If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what 
could it have done when it had all its organs of ſpeech 
nd accomplices of ſound about it; I might here men- 
non the ſtory of the Pippin-woman, had not I ſome 
ralon to lock upon it as fabulous. | 

| I wuſt 
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I. muſt confeſs I am ſo wonderfully charmed wick 


the muſic of this little inſtrument, that I would by no 
means diſcourage it. All that I aim at by this diflerta. 
tion is, to cure it of ſeveral diſagreeable notes, and in 
particular of thoſe little jarrings and diſſonances which 
ariſe from anger, cenſarlouſneſs, gofſiping and coquet. 

In ſhort. 1 would always. ave it tuned by good. 
nature, truth, difcretion, and bucerity, _. 


leo NEN. — — ——b—b—b— ———— — — 
Saturday, December 15, 17117. 
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Traws ana, ey gBHεννον duuper nager. 4 
Frag. Vet. Poct. 


be Mirth out. of ſcaſon is a griveous WP. 


HEN I make the choice of a ſubject that has 

not been treated on by others, I throw toge- 

ther my reſſec ions vn it without any order or method, 

ſo that they may appear rather in the looſeneſs and 

freedom of an Eflay,” than in the regularity of a ſet dif 

courſe. * It is after this manner that 1 ſhall conſider 
laughter and ridicule in my preſent paper. 

Man is the merrieſt ſpecics of the creation, all above 
and below him arè ſerious. He fecs things in a diffe- 
rent light from other beings, and finds his mirth ariſing 
from objects that perhaps cauſe ſomething like pity or 
diſpleaſure in higher natuies. Laughter is indeed a 
very good counterpoiſe to the ſpleen z and it ſeems 
but reaſonable that we ſhould be capable of receiving 
Joy from what is no real good to us, fince we can te- 
ceĩve grief from what is no real evil. | 

I have in my forty-ſeventh-paper raiſed a ſpeculation 
on the notion of a modern Philoſopher, who deſcribes 
the firſt motive of laughter to be a ſecret compariſon 
which we make between ourſelves and the perſons ue 
laugh at; or, in other words, that ſatisfaction whicl 

| ; - 
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we receive from the opinion of ſome preheminence in 
ourſelves, when we fee the abſurdities of another, or 
when we reflect on any paſt abfurdities of our own, 


| in This ſeems to hold in moſt caſes, and we may obſerve, 
hich chat the vaineſt part of mankind are the me added 
uet⸗ 


to this paſſion. 
I have real a:fermon abs eraveritual m the church 


of Rome, on thoſe words of the wife man, I ſaid of 
laughter, It is mad ; and of mirth, What does it?” 


upon which he laid it down as à point of doctrine, 
65 that laughter was the cot of original un, and that A- 
dam could not laugh before the fall. | 


Laughter, while it laſts,  flackens and anbraces the 
mind, weakens the faculties, and cauſes a kind of re- 
miſſneſs and diftolution in all the powers of the toul : 
and thus far it may be looked upon as a weakneſs in 
the compoſition of human mature. But if we conſider 
the frequent reliefs we receive from it, and how often 
it breaks the gloom which is apt to depreſs the mind 
and damp our ſpirits, with tranſient unexpected gleams 
of joy, one would take care not to grow too wiſe for ſo 
toge great a pleaſure of life. 
2thod, The talent of turning men into ridicule, and 
s and ng to laughter thoſe one converſes with, is the quali- 
ſet dif- cation of little ungenerous tempers. A young man 
mide with this caſt of mind cuts himſelf off from all manner 

of inprovement. Every one has his flaws and weak- 
above nelſes; nay, the greateſt blemiſhes are often found in 
a difte- e moſt ſhining characters: but what an abſurd t 


at has 


ariling x it to paſs over all the valuable parts of a man, 

pity ot WH fx our attention on his infirmities? to obſerve this 
1deed a imperfections more than his virtues; and to make uſe 
t fccms WW of him for the ſport of others, rather than for our own 
ceiving Wl mprovement ? 

can fe- We therefore very often find, that perdbas thi md 


ccompliſhed in ridicule are thoſe who are very ſhrewd 
at — a blot, withaut exerting any thing maſterly 
n them clves. As there are many eminent critics hö 


culation 
leſcribe$ 
apariſon 
ſons ve 
n whicl 
Wy 


bons that animadvert. upon every ſingle defect in ano- 
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own. By this means, theſe unlucky little wits often 
gain reputation in the eſteem of vulgar minds, and 
raiſe themſelves above . of much more laudable 
characters. 


If the talent of ridicule were em dh = 
out of vice and folly, it might be ſome uſe to the 
world ; 2 find that it is generally 
made uſe of to laugh men out of virtue and ood — 
by attacking every thing that is ſolemn and 
cent and praiſe-worthy in human life, 

We may obſerve, that in the firſt ages of the world, 
when the great ſouls and maſter-pieces'of human nature 
were produced, men ſhined by a noble fimplicity of be. 
haviour, and were ſtrangers to thoſe little embelliſh 
ments which are fo faſhionable in aur preſent conver- 
ſation. And it is very remarkable, that notwithſtand- 
ing we fall ſhort at preſent of the Ancients in poetry, 

inting, oratory, hiſtory, architecture, and all the no- 

le arts and ſciences which depend n genius 
than experience, we exceed them as — — 
humour, burleſque, and all the trivial arts of ridicule. 
We meet with more raillery among the moderns, but 
more good ſenſe among, the-ancients. * 

The two great branches of ridicule in writing are 
comedy and burleſque. The firſt ridicules perſons by 
drawing them in their proper characters, the other by 
drawing them quite uulike themſelves. Burleſque i 
therefore of two kinds; the firſt repreſents mean per- 
ſons in the accoutrements of heroes, the other deſcribes 
great — 41 acting and and ſpeaking like the baſeſt among 

people. Don Quixote is an inſtance of the firit, 
az 2 Gods the ſecond. - It is a diſpute a- 
- mong the critics, whether burleſque poetry runs beſt 
in heroic-verſe, like that of the Diſpenſary or in dog 
grel, like that of Hudibras, I think where the Jon 
character is to be raiſed, the heroic is the proper mea 
ſure ; but when an bero is to be pulled down and de 
graded, it is done beſt-in do 

It Hudibras had been ſet out with as much wit anc 
humour in heroic'verſe as he is in doggrel, he wou 
have made a much more UI figure than med 
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30t 
though the generality of his readers are ſo 
ed with the double rhimes, that I do not expect 
many will be of my opinion in this particular. 
| ſhall cbnclude t upon laughter with obſerv- 
ing; that the — laughing, applied to fields 
and meadows when they are in flower, or to trees when 
they are in Hoſſom, rutis through all languages; which 
have not obſerved of any other metaphor; excepting. 
that of fire and burning when they are applied to love. 
This ſhews that we 2 regard laughter, as what 
is in itſelf both amiable and beautiful. For this reaſon 
lxewiſe Venus has gained the title of eue, the 
hughter-loving dame, as Waller has tranſlated it, and 
is repreſented by Horace as the goddeſs who delights iti 
laughter, Milton, in a joyous 3 of imaginary 
erlons, has given us a very of laughter. 
Il whole band of . is f anch ſinely Leeb. tha 1 
{all ſet down the pallage at length: 


« But come, thou goddeſs fair and free; 
In heaven yclep'd Euphroſyne, 

« And by men, Heart-caſing Mirth, 

« Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 


ing are « With two ſiſter graces more; 

ſons by To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 

ther by « Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

ſque Is « Jeſt and youthful Jollity, 

an per- « Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

eſcribes «© Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, | 


among 


* Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
he firit 


« And love to live in dimple ſleek ; 


ſpute a. « Sport that wrinkled care derides, * © 
ins beſt „And Laughter holding both his ſides: 
in dog « Come, and trip it, as you go, 

the lov « On the light fantaſtic toe; 


er mea 


And in thy right hand lead with thee 
and de; 


„ The mountain nymph, ſweet Liberty z 
And if I give thee honour due, 

« Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

«To live with her, and live with thee, 
* In * pleaſures tree.” 


_L'Allegro, v. 11. Kc. 
3A Tueſday 
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A hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
« And he of braſs ME! with't iron lungs.” 


Dxvvex, 


P THERE, is nothing which more aſtoniſhes a fo 

ner, and frights a country ſquire, than the 
Cries of London, My good friend Sir Roger often 
declares, that he cannot get them out of his head, or 
go to ſleep for them, the firſt week that he is in 
town. On the contrary, Will Honeycemb calls them 
the Kamage de la Ville, and prefers them to the ſounds 
of larks ind nightingales, with all the muſic of the 
fields and IS I have lately received a. letter from 
ſome very odd fellow upon this ſubject, which I ſal 
178 with my reader, without ſaying any thing further 
Ot it. 


SIR, 
Am a min out of all bufineſs, and would willingly 
turn my head to any thing for an honeſt liv 
6 5h I have invent ſevera projects for raiſing 
many milliens of money without burdening the fub- 
jc, but I cannot get the parliament to liſten to me, 
© who look upon me, forſooth, as a crack, and a pro- 
Jector; ſo that deſpairing to enrich either myſelf or 
© my country by this public-fpiritedneſs, I would make 
© ſome propoſals to you relating to a deſign which | 
© have very much at heart, and which may procure me 
© a handſcme ſubſiſtence, if you will be pleaſed to re. 
© commend it to the cities of London and Weſtmin- 

© ſter. 

Ke * The * T would aim att is to be Comptroller Ge. 
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© neral of the London Cries, which are at preſent un- 
der no manner of rules and diſcipline. I think Lan 
22 this gleny en Moms man-of 

very ttrong lungs, of great inſight into all the branch 
— Britith trades and manufactures, and of > 
competent ſkill in maufic. 
© The Cries of London may de divided into Vocab 
and Inſtrumental. As for the latter, they are at pre- 
© ſent under a very great diſorder. A freeman of Lon- 
don has the privilege of. diſturbing a whole ſtreet for 
an hour together, with the twanking of a; braſs-kettle 
Vor frying-pan. The watchman's thump at midnight 
ſtartles us in our beds, as much as the breaking · in of 
© a thief, The Sowgelder's horn has indeed ſomething: 
© muſical in it, but this is ſeldom heard within the li- 
© berties. L would therefore propoſe, that: no inſtru- 
© ment of this nature ſhould — uſe of, which L 
© have not tuned and licenced, after having carefully 
examined in what manner it may affect the cars ob 
0 her majeſty's.liege ſubjecis. 

Vocal cries are of a much larger extent, and in- 
© deed fo full of i incongruitics and barbariſnis, that we 
appear a diſtracted city to foreigners, who do not com- 
© prehend the meaning of ſuch enormous. outcries.- 
© Milk is generally fold at a note above Ela, and in 
© ſounds ſo exceeding ſhrill, that it often ſets our teeth 
don edge. The Chimney-ſweeper is confined: to no 
« certain pitch; he ſometimes utters himſelf- in the 
* deepeſt baſe, and ſometimes in the ſharpeſt. treble ; 
© ſometimes in the higheſt and fometimes in the loweſt 
note of the gamut. The ſame obſervation, might be 
© made on the Retailers of Small-coal, not to mention 
© broken Glaſſes, or Brick-duſt. In theſe, therefore, and 
* the like caſes, it ſhould be my care to ſweeten and 
© mellow the voices of theſc itinerate tradeſmen, before 
* they make their appearance in our ſireets, as alſo to 
accommodate their cries to their reſpective wares + 
and to take care in particular, that thoſe may nov 
* make the moſt noife who have the leaſt to ſel, which 
© 1s very obſervable in the venders of Card-matches, to- 
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© whom I tannot but apply that old proverb of, Much 
cry, but little Wool. 

cgSome of theſe laſt- mentioned muſicians are fo very 
cloud in the ſale of theſe tritiing manufactures, that 
an honeſt ſplenetic gentleman of my acquaintance 
© bargained with one of them never to come into the 
© ſtreet where he lived. But what was the effect of this 
contract? Why, the whole tribe of Card-match- ma- 
© kers which frequent that quarter pafled by his door 


the very next day, in hopes of being bought off after 


© the ſame manner. 
© It is another great i in our London 
Cries, that there is no juſt time nor meafure obſerved 
in them. Our News ſhould indeed be publiſhed in 
a very quick time, becauſe it is a commodity that 
will not keep cold. It thould not, however, be cricd 
with the ſame precipitation as Fire, Yet this is ge- 
nerally the cafe. A bloody battle alarms the town 
from one end to another in an inſtant. Every motion 
af the French is publiſhed in ſo great a hurry, that 
one would think the enemy were at our gates, I his 
© likewiſe I would take upon me to regulate in ſuch z 
manner, that there ſhould be ſome diftinftion made 
© between the ſpreading of a victory, a march, or an 
« incampment, a Dutch, a Portugal or a Spaniſh mail. 
Nor muſt I omit under this head thoſe exceſſive alarms 
« with which ſeveral boiſterous ruſtics infeſt our ſtreets 
6 in Turnip-Seaſon ; and which are more inexcuſable, 
© becauſe theſe are warez which are in no danger of 
© cooling upon their hands. . 

© There are others who affect a very flow time, and 
« are, in my opinion, much more tuiteable than the 
former. The Cooper in particular fwells his laſt note 
in an hollow voice, that is not without its harmony; 
© nor can I forbear being inſpired with a moſt agree- 
able melancholy, when I hear that ſad and ſolemn 
© air with which the public are very oſten aſked, if they 
© have any Chairs te mend ” Your:-own: memory may 
© ſuggeſt to you many other lamentable ditties of the 
© ſame nature, in which the muſic is wonderfully lan- 
© guiſhing and melodious. i; 
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I am always pleaſed with that particular time of 
the year which is proper for the pickling of Dill and 
« Cucumbers 5 but, alas, this cry, like the ſong of the 
« nightingale, is not heard above two months. It 
© would therefore be worth while to conſider, whether 
© the ſame air might not in ſome caſes be adapted to 
© other words. | ; 12. 
It might likewiſe deſerve our moſt ſerious conſider- 
ation, how far, in a well-regulated city, thoſe humours 
are to be tolerated, who, not contented with the tra- 
« ditional cries of their forefathers, have invented par- 
* ticular ſongs and tunes of their own : ſuch as was, 
© not many years ſince, the Paſtry man, common 
known by the name of the Colly-Molly-Puff; and 
* ſuch as is at this day the vender of Powder and Wath- 
© balls, who, if Lam rightly informed, goes under the 
name of Powder-Watt, r- 
© I muſt not here omit one particular abſurdity which 
© runs through this whole vociferous generation, and 
© which renders their Cries very often, not only incom- 
modious, but altogether uſeleſs to the public. I mean, 


| © that idle accompliſhment which they all of them aim 
© at, of Crying ſo as not to be underſtood.” Whether 
or no they have learned this from ſeveral of our af- 
* tected ſingers I will not take upon me to ſay but 
* moſt certain it is, that people know the wares they 
their words ; 


A 


deal in, rather by their tunes than 
inſomuch that I have ſometimes ſeen a country 
run out to buy of a bellows-mender, 
© ginger-bread from a grinder of knives and ſciſſars. 
© Nay, ſo ſtrangely infatuated are ſome very eminent 
* artiſts of this particular grace in a Cry, that none 
but their acquaintance are able to gueſs at their pro- 
© ſeflion 3 for who elſe can know; that “Work if £ 
had it,“ thould be the ſignification of a Corn-cut- 
' ter. | * 7.4 | | | 

For as much therefore as perſons of this rank are 
ſeldom men of genius or capacity, I think it wo 
de very proper, that ſome man of good ſenſe and 


* ſound judgement thould preſide over theſe Public 

* Cries, who ſhould permit none to lift up their voices 
* 0 ” Cc * 

| | | in 
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in our ſtreeta, that have not tuneable throats, and are 
< not only able to overcome the noiſe of the croud, and 
the rattling of coaches, but alſo to vend their reſpec- 
tive merchandliſes in apt phraſes, and in the moſt diſ- 
© tin and agreeable ſounds. I do therefore humbly 
6 — ab a perion rightly qualified for 
© this poſt 3 and if I meet with fitting encouragement, 
5 {hall communicate-fome other projects which I have 
8 by me, that may no leis conduce to the emolument 
* of the Public. £ 

a | - 4+ Tam, S IR, &c. 
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Thurſday, December 20, 17117. 


Indignor quicquam reprebendi, „ | 
Compe/ttum, ulepideve putetur, ſed quia nuper. = 
Hor. 1 Ep. 75 


I feel my honeſt indignation riſe, 

When with affected air a coxcomb crics; 

The work, 1.own, has elegance and eaſe, 

* But dure no modern ãhould pretend to pleaſe? 
Francis. 


| | ö 
HERE is nothing which more denotes a 


mind than the abhorrence of envy and detraction. 
This paſſion reigns more among bad poets than among 
any. other ſet of men. | 
As there are none more ambitious of fame than thoſe 
who are converſant in poetry, it is very natural for ſuch 
as have not ſucceeded in it to depreciate the works of 
thoſe who have. For ſince they cannot raiſe themielvs 
to the reputation of their fellow-writers, they rauſt en- 


deavour to fink that to their own pitch, if they would 

ſtill keep themſclves upon a level with them. 

Ihe greateſt wits that ever were produced in one 

age, lived together in ſo good an underſtanding, and 
| No 233. celebrated 
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telebrated one another with ſo much generoſity, that 
each of them receives an additional luſtre from his con- 
te mporaries, and is more famous for having lived with 


dil. men of ſo extraordinary a genius, than if he had him- 
bly ſelf been the ſole wonder of the age. I need not tell 
for my reader, that I here point at the reign of Auguſtus, 


and I believe he will be of my opinion, that neither 
Virgil nor Horace would have gained fo great a repu- 
tation in the world, had they not been the friends and 
admirers of each other. Indeed all the great writers 
of that age, for whom ſingly we have ſo great an eſteem, 
ſtand up together as vouckers for one another's re- 
putation. But at the ſame time that Virgil was cele- 
brated by Gallus, Propertius, Horace, Varius, Tucca, 
and Ovid, we know that Bavius and Mzvus were his 
declared foes and calumniators. | 
In our own country a man ſeldom ſets up for a poet, 
without attacking the reputation of all his brothers in 
the art. The ignorance of the moderns, the ſcribblers 
of the age, the decay of poetry, are the topics of de- 
is 75 traction with which he makes his entrance into the 
world: but how much more noble is the fame that is 
built on candour and ingenuity, according to thoſe 
beautiful lines of Sir John Denham, in his poem on 
Fletcher's works! | 


But whither am I ſtray d? I need not raiſe 
Trophies to thee from other men's diſpraiſe: 

Nor is thy fame on leſſer ruins built, 

Nor needs thy juſter titie the foul guilt 

Of eaſtern kings, who, to ſecure their reign, 

Muſt have their brothers, ſons, and kindred ſlain. 


thoſe ö N 
or ſuch I am ſorry to find that an author, who is very juſtly 
orks eſteenied among the beſt judges, nas admitted ſorne 
mſelveʒ rokes of this nature into a very fine poem ; I mean, 


The Art of Criticiſm, which was publiſhed tome months 
lince, and is a maſter- piece in its kind. The obſerva- 
tions follow one another like thoſe in Horace's Art of 
Pretry, without that methodical regularity which would 
ave Leen requiſite in a proſe author, They are ſome 

Ver. II. 7 of 
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of them uncommon, but ſuch as the reader muſt aſſent 
to, when he ſees them explained with that-elepance | 
and perſpicuity in which they are delivered. As for 


| thoſe which are the moſt known, and the moſt recei- 


ved, they are placed in ſo beauiitul a light, and illuſtra- 
ted with ſuch apt alluſions, that they have in them all 


"the graces of noveity, and make the reader, who was 


before acquainted w th them, ſtill more convinced of 
their truth and ſolidity. And here give me leave to 
mention what Monſieur Boileau has ſo well enlar- 


ged upon in the preface to his works, that wit and ex 
tine writing do not conſiſt ſo much in advancing things th 
that are new, as in giving things that are known an ha 
agreeable turn. It is impoflible for us who live in re. 
the latter ages of the world, to make obſervations in vie 
criticiſm, morality, or in any art or ſcience, which 
have not been touched upon by others. We hare - 
little elſe left us, but to repreſent the common ſenſe of 5 
mankind in more ſtrong, more beautiful; or more un- 
common lights. If a reader examines Horace's Art * 
of Poetry, be will find but very few precepts in it, 2 
which he may not meet with in Ariſtotle, and which 0 
were not commonly known by all the poets of the | 
Auguſtan age. His way of exprefling and applying 1 
them, not his invention of them, is what we are chictiy 
to admire. e | T 
For this reaſon I think. there is nothing in the world N 
ſo tireſome as the works of thoſe critics who write in Ti 
a poſitive dogmatic way, without either language, — 
genius, or imagination. If the reader would fee how l 
the beſt of the Latin critics writ, he may find their | 
manner very beautifully defcribed in the characters Th 
of Horace, Petronius, Quintilian, and Longinus, as lines | 
they are drawn in the eſlay of which I am now ipcak- ley, v 
ing. 8 per Where 
Since I have mentioned Longinus, who in his reflec- hill, \ 
tions has given us the ſame kind of ſublime which it imm 
he obſerves in the ſeveral paſſages that occaſioned tion of 
them; I cannot but take notice, that our Engliſh author of the 
has, after the ſame manner, exemplified ſeveral of his ſereral 
precepts in the very precepts themiclves. I thall pro- places, 
1 PE e altyl, 
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duce two or three inſtances of this kind. Speaking of 


the inſipid ſmogthneſs which ſome readers are ſo much 
in love with, he has the following verſes ;— 


Theſe Equal Syllables alone require, 

Tho? oft the ear the open vowels tire, 

While expletives their ferble aid do join, 
And ten flow words oft creep in one dull Tine. 


The gaping of the vowels in the ſecond line, the 
expletive di in the third, and ten monoſyllables in 
the fourth, give ſuch a beauty to this paſſage, as would 
have been very much admired in an ancient poet. 


reader may obſerve the following lines in the ſame 


VIEW 2— 


A needleſs Alexandrine ends the long, 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its ſſow length along. 


And afterwards, 


Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, 

The ſound muſt ſcem an echo to the ſenſe, 

Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, _ 

And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud ſurges faſh the ſounding ſhore, 

The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar, 

When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move flow; 

Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 

Flies o'er th' unbending __ and ſKims along the 
main. 


The beautiful diſtich upon Ajax in the foregoin 
lines puts me in mind of a deſcription i in Homer's Sark 
ſey, which none of the critics have taken notice of. It is 
where Syſiphus i is repreſented lifting the ſtone up the 
hill, which is no ſooner carried to the top of it, but 
t immediately tumbles to the bottom. This double mo- 
tion of the ſtone is admirably deſcribed i in the numbers 
of theſe verſes; as in the four firſt it is heaved up by 
ſereral Spondees intermixed with proper brea 
places, — 1 at laſt trundles down in à continued line 
Dattyls, 3B z 
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F* HE ſoul, conſidered abſtractedly from its paſſions, 


Eat wry Teuber tionidov, xparep? an. « x0v\oty 
Azay Para{orin mwikufior appt ripne cy. 
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Odyſſ. 1. rt; 


© I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd ſurvey d 
A mournful viſion ! the Siſyphian ſhade : 
© With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 
© Up'the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone: 
The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 
' © Thunders impetuous down, and ſmokes along the 
© ground,” Pore 


It would be endleſs to quote verſes ont of Virgil 
which have this particular kind of beauty in the num. 
ders; but I may take an occaſion in a future paper to 
ſhew ſeveral of them which have eſcaped the obſerri- 
tion of others. | 

I cannot conclude this paper without taking notice 
that we have three poems in our tongue, which are of 
the ſame nature, and each of them a maſter-piece in its 
kind; the“ Eſfay on tranſlated verſe,” the © Eflay on 
the art of poetry,” and the * Eſſay upon criticiſm,” 


nth — — | md 


Saturday, December aa, 17117. 


—— 


Laudis amore times ſunt certa piarulu, que te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. 

Hor. Ep: t. Hb. v. ver. 46, 

| [IMiTATED. ] | 

Know, there are rhymes, which (treſh and freſh apph d) 

Will cure the arrant'ſt puppy of his pride. Poeu, 


is of a remiſs and ſedentary nature, flow' in its 
No. 233. reſolves 


„ 46. 
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reſolves, and languiſhing in its executions. The uſe 
therefore of the paſſions is to ſtir it up, and to put it up- 


tor. 


But if we 


on action, to awaken the underſtanding, to enforce the 
will, and to make the whole man more vigorous and at- 
tentive in the proſecutions of his deſigns. As this is 
the end of the paſſions 'in general, fo it is particularly 
of ambition, which puſhes the ſoul to ſuch actions as 
are apt to procure honour and reputation to the ac- 


aur reflechons higher, we may 


diſcover farther ends of Providence in implanting this 
paſſion in mankind. 

It was neceſſiry for the world that arts ſhould be 
invented and improved, books written and tranſmitted 
io poſterity, nations conquered and civilized. Now, 
ſince the proper and genuine motives to theſe, and the 
like great actions, would only influence virtuous minds; 
there would be but ſmall improvements in the world, 
were there not ſome common principle of action work - 
ing equally with all men. And ſuch a principle is 
ambition or a deſire of fame, by which great endow- 
ments are not ſuffered to ly idle and uſeleſs to the pub- 
lic, and many vicious men over - reached as it were, 
and engaged contrary to their natural inclinations, 
in a glorious and laudable courſe of action. For we 
may tarther obſerve, that men of the greateſt abilities 
arc moſt fired with ambition; and that, on the contra- 
ry, mean and narrow minds are the leaſt actuated by it: 
whether it be that a man's ſenfe of his own incapaci- 


tics makes him deſpair of coming at fame, or that he 
has not enough range of thought to look out for any 
good which dots not more immediately relate to his 


intereſt or convenience; or that Providence, in the 
very frame of his foul, would not ſubject him to ſuch a 
paſion as would be uſeleſs to the world, and a torment 
to himſelf, * ä 

Were not this deſire of fame very ſtrong, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining it, and the danger of loling it when 
obtained, would be ſuſſicient to deter a man from fo 
van a purſuit, 

How few are there who are furniſhed with abilities 
ſulicient to recommend their actions to the 9 ö 


* — SSR = 


reſt of mankind ? Providence for the moiſt part lets us 
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df the world, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves” from ihe 


upon a level, and obſerves a kind of proportion in its anc 
diipenſations towards us. It it renders us pertect in one fan 
accomplithment, it generally leaves us defective in aro- cou 
ther, and ſeems careful rather f preſerving every per- ſub 
ſon from being mean and deficient in his qualifications; fror 
than of making any ſingle one eminent, or extraordi- the 
. pole 
Among thoſe who are the moſt richly endowed by con! 
nature, and accompliſhed by their own induſtry, how til 
few are there whoſe virtues are not obſcured by the ig- neve 
norance, prejudice, or envy of their beholders ? Some Cray 
men cannot difcern between a noble and a mean ation, as th 
Others are apt to attribute them to ſome falſe end or the | 
Intention ; and others purpoſely miſrepreſent, or put a lion 
wrong interpretation on them. Hut the more to en- Be 
force this conſideration, we may obſerve, that thoſe are mean 
enerally moſt unſucceistul in their purſuit after fame, ſolid 
who are moſt deſirous of obtaining it. It is Salluſt's a gen 
remark upon Cato, that the leſs he toveted glory, the multi 
more he acquired it. ſtriſe 
Men take an ill- natured pleaſure in croſſing our in- cret a 
clinations, and diſappointing us in what our hearts are move: 
moſt ſet upon. When therefore they have diſcovered fue, v 
the paſſionate deſire of fame in the ambitious man, (as him, 
no 3 of mind is more apt to ſhew itſelf) they be- contra 
come ſparing and reſerved in their commendations, the far 
they envy him the ſatisfaction of an applauſe, and look glory, 
on their praiſes rather as a kindneſs done to his perſon, comme 
than as a tribute paid to his merit. Others who ate for cer 
free from this natural perverieneſs of temper, grow wary be wor 
in their praiſes of one who ſts too great a value on and to 
them, leſt they ſhould raiſe him oo high in his om not be 
imagination, and by conſequence remove him to a great- or by a 
er diſtance from themſelves. G. 
But farther, this deſire of fame naturally betrays the Thus 
ambitious mar. into ſuch indecencies as are a leſſening but par 


to his reputation. He is ſtill afraid leſt any of his ac- men ha 
tions ſhould be thrown away in private, leſt his deſcrts & not t 
ſhould be concealed from the notice of che world, or 


receive 
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receive any difadvantage from the reports which others 
make of them. This often ſets him on empty boaſts 

and oſtentations of himſelf, and betrays him into vain, 
fantaſtical. recitals of hs own performances. His dif. 

courſe generally leans one way, and, whatever is the 

ſubject of it, tends obliquely either to the detracting 

from others, or to the extolling of himlelf, Vanity is 
the natural weakneſs of an ambitious man, which ex- 
poſes him to the ſecret ſcorn and derifion of thoſe he 
converſes with, and ruins the character he is ſo induſ- 

trious to advance by it. For though his actions are 

never ſo glorious, they loſe their luitre when they are 

drawa at large, and ſet to ſhow by his own hand; and 

as the world is more apt to find fault than to commend, 

the boaſt will probably be cenſured, when the great ac- 

tion that occaſioned it is forgotten. 

| Beſides, tins very deſire of fame is looked upon as a 

meanneſs and imperfection in the greateſt character. A 

ſolid and ſubſtantial greainefs of ſoul, looks down, with 

a gencrous neglect, on the cenſures and applauſcs of the 

multitude, and places a man beyond the little noiſe and 

lirife of tongues. Accordingly we find in ourſclves a ſe- 

cret awe and veneration for the chara er of one who 

moves above us, in a regular and illuſtrious courſe of vir- 

tur, without any regard to our good or ill opinions of 
him, to our reproaches or commendations. As on the 

contrary it is uſual tor us, when we would t ke off from 

the fame and reputation of an action, to aſcrib it to vain- 

glory, and a defire of fame in the actor. Nor is this 
common judgment and opinion of mankind ill- f-unded: 

for certainly it denotes no great bravery of mind, to 

be worked up to any noble action by fo {clfith a motive, 

and to do that out of a delire of fame, which we could 

dot be prompted to by a dilintereſted love to mankind, 

or by a generous paſſion for the glory of Him who made 

4 | 


Thus is fame. a thing difficult to be obtained by all, 
but particularly by thoſe who thirit atter it; fince moſt 
men have ſo much either of ill- nature, or of warineſs, 
not to gratify or ſcoth the vanity of the ambitious 

| | man z 
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man; and Cnce this very thirſt after fame naturally ro 
betrays him into ſuch indecencies as are a leſſening to in 
his reputation, and is itſelf looked upon as a weakneſs ha 
In the greateſt characters. | lig 
In the next place, ſame is eaſily loſt, and as difficult di 
to be preierved as it was at firſt to be acquired, But ab! 
this I ſhall make the iubject of a following paper. pu 
| ani 
Ha ed jud 
Monday, December 24, 1711*. = 

3 N mii 
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ror: 

Fame is an ill you may with eaſe obtain, exp 

A ſad oppreilion to be borne with pain. the 

| like 

12 are many paſſions and tempers of mind * 
which naturally diſpoſe us to depreſs and vility the reſp 
merit of one riung in the eſteem of mankind. All Nay 
thoſe who made their entrance into the world with ies 
the ſame adyantages, and were once looked or. as his e- repy 
quals, are apt to think the fame of his merits a reilection n th 
on their own indeſerts; and will therefore take care to ae 
reroach him with the ſcandal of ſome paſt action, or rai 
derogate from the worth of the preſent, that they may bling 
ſtill keep him on the ſame level with themſelves. The blam 
like kind of conſideration often ſtirs up the envy of fria 
ſuch as were once his ſuperiors, who think it a detrac- ati 
tion from their merit to {ce another get ground upon es 
them, and overtake them in the purſuits of glory; and thoſe 
will therefore endeavour to fink his reputation, that . 
they may the better preſerve their own. Thoſe who ey 
were once his equals envy and defame him, becauſe perſo 
they now fee him their ſuperior; and thoſe who were rives 
once his ſuperiors, becauſe they look upon him as their Wl cher 
equal. and t 
But farther, a man whoſe extraordinary reputation impro 
thus liſts him up to the notice and obſervation of man- Wl | 
kind, draws a multitude of eyes upon him, that will nar- N ind h 
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rowly inſpect every part of him, conſider him njcely 
in all views, and not be a little pleaſed, when they 
have taken him in the worſt, and moſt diſadvantageous 
light. There are many who find a pleaſure in contra- 
dicting the common reports of fame, and in ſpreading 
abroad the weaknefles of an exalted character. They 
publiſh their ill. natured diſcoveries with a ſecret pride, 
and applaud themſelves for the ſingularity of their 
| judgment, which has ſearched deeper than others, de- 
tected what the reſt of the world have overlooked, and 
found a flaw in what the generality of mankind ad- 
mires. Others there are who proclaim the errors and 
infirmities of a great man with an inward ſatisfaction 
and complacency, it they diſcover none of the like er- 
rors and infirmities in themſelves; for while they are 
expoling another's weaknefles, they are tacitly aiming at 
their own commendations, who are not ſubject to the 
like infirmities, and are apt to be tranſported with a ſe- 
d cret kind of vanity, to ſee themſelves ſuperior, in ſome 
e reſpects, to one of a ſublime and celebrated reputation. 
ll Nay, it very often happens, that none are more induſ- 
th trious in publiſhing the blemiſhes of an extraordinary 
e reputation, than ſuch as lie open to the ſame cenſures 


on in their own characters, as either hoping to excuſe their 


to own defects by the authority of ſo high an example, or 
or raiſing an imaginary applauſe to themſelves, for v 

ay bling a perſon of an exalted reputation, though in the 
blameable parts of his character. If all theſe ſecret 
of {rings of detraction fail, yet very often a vain oſten- 


AC- tation of wit, ſets a man on attacking an eſtabliſhed 
on name, and facrificing it to the mirth and laughter of 
and thoſe about him. A ſatire or a libel on one of the com- 
rs mon ſtamp never meets with that reception and ap- 
* 


probation among its readers, as what is aimed at a 
perſon whoſe merit places him upon an eminence, and 
gives him a more conſpicuous figure among men. Whe- 
ther it be, that we think it ſhews greater art to expoſe 
and turn to ridicule, - a man whoſe character ſeems ſo 
improger a ſubject for it, or that we are pleaſed by 
lome implicit kind of revenge, to ſee him taken down 
and humbled in his reputation, and in ſome meaſure 
Vol. II, 30 reduced 
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reduced to our own rank, who had ſo far raiſed him, 
ſelf above us, in the reports, and opinions of man- 
kind. . 

Thus we ſee how many dark and intricate motives 
there are to detraction and defamation, and how many 
malicious ſpies are ſearching into the actions of a great 
man, who is not, always, the beſt prepargd for fo nar- 
row an inſpection. For we may generally obſerve, that 
our admiration of a famous man leſſens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him; and that we ſeldom hear the 
deſcription of a celebrated perſon, without a catalogue 
of ſome notorious weakneſſes and infirmities. "The rca- 
ſon may be, becauſe any little flip is more conſpicuous 
and obſervable in his conduct than in another's, as it 
is not of a piece with the reſt of his character, or be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible for a man at the ſame time to be 
attentive to the more important part of his life, and to 
keep a watchful eye over all the incontiderable circum- 
ſtances of his behaviour and converſation ; or becauſe, 
as we have before obſerved, the ſame temper of mind 
which inclines us to a defire of fame, naturally betrays 
us into ſuch ſlips and unwarinefles, as are not incident 
to men of a contrary diſpoſition. | 

After all, it muſt be confeſſed, that a noble and trium- 
phant merit often breaks through, and diſſipates theſe 
lite ſpots and ſullies in its reputation; but if by a 
miſtaken purſuit after fame, or through human inſir- 
mity, any falſe ſtep be made in the more momentous 
concerns of life, the whole ſcheme of ambitious deſigns 
is broken and diſappointed. The ſmaller ſtains and 
blemiſhes may die away and diſappear, amidſt the bright- 
neſs that ſurrounds them; but a blot of a deeper nature 
caſts a ſhade on all the other beauties, and dar kens the 
whole character. How difficult therefore is it to pre- 
{ſerve n great name, when he that has acquired it is 10 
obnoxious to ſuch little weakneſſes and infirmitics 33 
are noimall diminution to it when diſcovered; eſpecially, 
when they are ſo induſtriouſſy proclaimed and agęra- 
vated by ſuch as were once his ſuperiors, or £quals3 
by ſuch as would ſet to ſhow their judgement or thei! 
wit, and by ſuch as are guilty, or innocent, of the — 
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lips or miſconduQts in their own behaviour 

But were there none of theſe diſpoſitions in others to 
cenſure a famous man, nor any ſuch miſcarriages in him- 
ſelf, yet would he meet with no ſmall tronble in keep- 
ing up his reputation, in all its height and ſplendour. 
here muſt be always a noble train of actions to pre- 
ſ-rve his fame in life and motion. For when it is once 
i 4 ſtand, it naturally flags and languiſhes. Admi- 
ration is 4 very thort-lived paſſion, that immediately 
decays upon growing familiar with its object, unleſs it 
be {till fed with freth diſcoveries, and kept alive by a 
new perpetual ſucceſſion of miracles riſing up to its 
view, And even the greateſt actions of a celebrated 
jerſon labour under this diſadvantage, that, however 
urpriſing and extraordinary they may be, they are no 


more than what are expected of him: but, on the con- 
0 trary. if they fall any thing below the opinion that is 
N= conceived of him, though they might raiſe the reputa- 
le, tion of another, they are a diminution to his. 
nd One would think there thould be ſomething won- 
ays lerfully pleaſing in the poſſeſſion of fame, that, not- 
ent vithitanding all theſe mortifying conſiderations, can 

engage a man in ſo deſperate a purſuit; and yet if ve 
im- conider the little happineſs that attends a great cha- 
rele deter, and the multitude of difquietudes to which the 
y 4 ceiire of it ſubjes an ambitious mind, one would be 
ar- bin the more ſurprized to ſee ſo many reſtleſs candi- 


cates for glory. 


ſigns Ambition raiſes a ſecret tumult in the ſoul, it inflames 
and te mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of thought, 
ight- eis till reaching after an empty imaginary good, that 
ature N bas not in it the power to abate or ſotisfy it. Moſt 
s the Bi vilier things we long for, can allay the cravings of 
pre- their proper ſenſe, and for a while ſet the a; ppetite at 
t is 108 reſt: but fame is a good fo wholly foreign to our na- 


ures, that we have no faculty in the ſoul adapted to 
„ nor any organ in the body to reliſh it; an objet of 


— Celire, placed out of the poſlibility of fruition. It may 
quals WW need £11 the mind for a while, with a giddy kind of 
x the Pic 9 but! it is ſuch a pleaſure as makes a man reſt- 
ic ame ꝛcaſy under it; and which docs not fo much 
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_ fatisfy the preſent thirſt, as it excites freſh deſires, and 


ſets the ſoul on new enterpriſes. ' For how few ambiti- 
ous men are there, who have got as much fame as they 
defired, and whoſe thirſt after it has not been as eager 
in the very height of their reputation, as it was before 
they became known and eminent among men? There 
is not any circumſtance in Cæſar's character which gives 
me a greater idea of him, than a ſaying which Cicero 
tells us he frequently made uſe of in private converſation, 
That he was ſatisfied with his ſhare of life and fame. 
Se ſatis wel ad naturam, wel ad gloriam wixifſe, Many 
indeed have given over their purſuits after fame, bur 
that has proceeded either from the diſappointments they 
have met in it, or from their experience of the little 
pleaſure which attends it, or from the better informa- 
tions or natural coldneſs of old age; but ſeldom from 
a full ſatisfaCtion and acquieſcence in their preſent en- 
joyments of it. 

Nor is fame only unſatisfying in itſelf, but the deſire 
of it lays us open to many accidental troubles which 
thoſe are free from who have no ſuch a tender re- 
gard for it. How often is the ambitious man caſt 
down and diſappointed, if he receives no praiſe where 
he expected it? Nay, how often is he mortified with 
the very praiſes he receives, if they do not riſe ſo 
high as he thinks they onght, which they ſeldom do, 
unleſs increaſed by flattery, ſince few men have ſo 
good an opinion of us as we have of ourſelves ? But if 
the ambitious man can be ſo much grieved even with 
praiſe itſelf, how wilt he be able to bear up under 
ſcandal and defamation ? for the ſame temper of 
mind which makes him deſire fame, makes him hate 
reproach. If he can be tranſported with the extra- 
ordinary praiſes of men, he will be as much dejected 
by their cenſures. How little therefore is the hap- 
pineſs of an ambitious man, who gives every one a 


| dominion over it, who thus ſubjects himſelf to the 
. good or ill ſpeeches of others, and puts it in the power 


of every malicions tongue to throw him into a fit of 
melancholy, and deſtroy his natural reſt and repoſe of 


mind ? Eſpecially when we conſider that the world is 
more 


lf 
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1 more apt to cenſure than applaud, and himſelf fuller 

bs of imperfections than virtues, | 

y We may further obſerve, that ſuch a man will be 

r more grieved for the loſs of fame, than he could have 

e been pleaſed with the enjoyment of it. For though 

e the preſence of this imaginary good cannot make us 

8 happy, the abſence of it may make us miſerable ; be- 

0 cauſe in the enjoyment of an object we only find that 

n, ſhare of nw which it is capable of giving us, but 

e. in the loſs of it we do not proportion our grief to the 

* real value it bears, but to the value our fancies and 

t imaginations {ct upon it. 

* So inconſiderable is the ſatisfaction that fame brings 

le along with it, and ſo great the diſquietudes to which WK! 
a- it makes us liable. The deſire of it ſtirs up very un- 100 
m caſy motions in the mind, and is rather inflamed than 116 
n- ſatisſied by the preſence of the thing deſired. The Ni 

enjoyment of it brings but very little pleaſure, though 110 

re the loſs or want of it be very ſenſible and afflicting: 1 
ch and even this little happineſs is ſo very precarious, 1. 
e- that it wholly depends on the will of others. We 5 
aſt are not only tortured by the reproaches which are Wk 
ere olfered us, but we are diſappointed by the ſilence of 100 
th men when it is unexpected, and humbled even by their it 
1o praiſes. * | 9 11 
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t of HAT I might not loſe myſelf upon a ſubject of 

e of ſo great extent as that of fame, I have treated 
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all confidered the reaſons why Providence may have 


implanted in our mind ſuch a principle of action. Ihave, ju 
in the next place, ſhewn, from many conſiderations, C 
firſt, that fame is a thing difficult to be obtained, and th 
eaſily loſt ; ſecondly, that it brings the ambitious man ric 
very little happineſs, but ſubjects him to much uncaſi- gn 
neſs and diſſatisfaction. I ſhall, in the laſt place, ſhew, ap! 
that it hinders us from obtaining an end which we have vir 
abilities to acquire, and which is accompanied with ou 
fullneſs of ſatisfaction. I need not tell my reader, that lou 
I mean by this end, that happineſs which is reſerved for ma 
us in another world, which every one has abilities to Ent 
procure, and which will bring along with it, “ fullneſ. wit 
« of joy and pleaſures for evermore.” Sea 
How the purſuit after fame may hinder us in the at- pur 
tainment of this great end, I ſhall leave the reader to ma 
collect from the three following contiderations : give 
Firſt, Becauſe the ſtrong deſire of fame breeds ſeve- tha! 
ral vicious habits in the mind. in C 
Secondly, Becauſe many of thoſe actions, which are take 
apt to procure fame, are not in their nature conducive and 
to this our ultimate happineſs. the 
Thirdly, Becauſe if we ſhould allow the fame actions tal e 

to be the proper inſtruments, both of acquiring fame, light 
and of procuring this happineſs, they would neverthe- ther 
leſs fail in the attainment of this laſt end, if they pro- cxer 
ceeded from a deſire of the firſt. tue x 
Theſe three propoſitions are ſelf-evident, to thoſe conj1 
who are verſed in ſpeculations of morality. For whic! It. / 
reaſon I ſhall not enlarge upon them, but proceed tv a ality 
point of the ſame nature, which may open to us a more a mat 
uncommon field of ſpeculation. times 
From what has already been obſerved, I thiak we may afflict 
make a very natural concluſion, that it is the greater and o 
folly to ſcek the praiſe or approbation of any being, be. reign 
fides the Supreme, and that for theſe two reaſons ; be- ſeurit 
cauſe no other being can make a right judgment of us vould 
and eſteem us according to our merits : and becauſe ve rence 
can procure no conſiderable benefit or advantage fro Ities c 
lor wi 


the eſteem and approbation of any other being, 
* 


hereaſ 
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In the firſt place, no other being can make a right 
judgment of us, and eſteem us according to our merits. 
Created beings ſee nothing but our outſide, and can 
therefore only frame a judgment of us from our exte- 
rior actions and behaviour: but how unfit theſe are to 
give us a right notion of each other's perfections, ma 
appear from ſeveral conſiderations. There are many 
virtues, which in their own nature are incapable of any 
outward repreſentation : many ſilent perfections in the 
ſoul of a good man, which are great ornaments to hu- 
man nature, but not able to diſcover themſelves to the 
knowledge of others; they are tranſacted in private, 
without noiſe or thow, and are only viſible to the great 
Searcher of hearts. What actions can expreſs the entire 
purity of thought which refines and ſanctiſies a virtuous 
man; That ſecret reſt and contentedneſs of mind, which 
gives him a perfect enjoyment of his preient condition? 
that inward pleaſure and complacency which he feels 
in doing good? that — and ſatis faction which he 
takes in the proſperity and happineſs of another ? theſe 
and the like, virtues are the hidden beauties of a ſoul, 
the ſecret graces which cannot be diſcovered by a mor- 
tal eye, but make the foul lovely and precious in his 
5 light, from whom no ſecrets are concealed. Again, 
oy there are many virtues which want an opportunity of 
- cxerting and ſhowing themſelves in actions. Every vir- 
tue requires time and place, a proper object and a fit 


1 conjuncture of circumſtances, for the due exercile of 
ch it. A ſtate of poverty obſcures all the virtues of liber- 
5 ality and munificence. The patience and fortitude of 
Ye a martyr or confeſſor lie concealed in the flourithing 

times of Chriſtianity. Some virtues are only ſ en in f 
_— alliction, and ſome in proſperity; ſome in a private, 6; 
Ker and others in a public capacity. But the great Sove- ! 
be- reign of the world beholds every perfection in its ob- . 
he. ſcurity, and not only ſees what we do, but what we 
us vould do. He views our behaviour in every concur- 


ence of affairs, and ſees us engaged in all the podibi- 
ties of action. He diſcovers the martyr and confeſ, 
ſor without the trial of flames and tortures, and will 
In kcrealtex entitle many to tlie reward of actions, which 
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they had never the — of performing. Ano- 
ther reaſon why men cannot a right * les of 
us is, becauſe the ſame actions may be aimed at differ- 
ent ends, and ariſe from quite contrary principles. 
Actions are of ſo mixt a nature, and ſo full of circum- 
ſtances, that as men pry intothem more or leſs, or obſerve 
ſome parts more than others, they take different hints, 
and put contrary interpretations on them; ſo that the 
ſame actions may repreſent a man as hypocritical and 
deſigning to one, which make him appear a ſaint or 
hero to another. He therefore who looks upon the 
ſoul through its out ward actions, often ſees it through 
a deceitful medium, which is apt to diſcolour and per- 
vert the object; ſo that on this account alſo, Nx is the 
anly proper judge of our perfections, who does not 
gueſs at the ſincerity of our intentions from the good- 
neſs of our actions, but weighs the goodneſs pf our 
actions by the ſincerity of our intentions. 

But further, it is impoſſible for outward actions to 
repreſent the perfections of the ſoul, becauſe they can 
never ſhew the ſtrength of thoſe principles from whence 
they proceed. 'They are not adequate expreflions of 
our virtues, and can only ſhew us what habits are in 
the ſoul, without diſcovering the degree and perfec- 
tion of ſuch hapits. They are at beſt but weak reſen- 
blances of aur«ntentions, faint and imperfect copies, 
that may acquaint us with the general deſign, but can 
never expreſs the beauty and life of the original. But 
the great Judge of all the earth knows every different 
ſtate and degree of human improvement, from thoſe 
weak ſtirrings and tendencies of the will which have 
not yet formed themſelves into regular purpoſes and 
deſigns, to the laſt entire finiſhing and conſummation 
of a good habit, He beholds the firſt imperfect rudi- 
ments of a virtue in the ſoul, and keeps a watchful eye 
over it in all its progreis, until it has received every 
grace it is capable of, and appears in its full beauty 
and perfection. Thus we ſee, that none but the Su- 

reme being can eſteem us according to our proper me- 
rits, ſince all others muſt judge of us from our out- 
ward actions; which can never give them a juſt eſti- 
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father, 8 

kation, and whom I muſt always name with bo- 

nour and —.— has very frequently —— to to me 
upon the bject of marriage. I was in my 

= ged, partly by his advice, [ah arty By y 

| clinations, in Nos courtſhip of'a perſon who had 

a great deal of beauty, and did not at my firſt approach- 

es ſeem to have any averſion to me; but as my natu- 

ral taciturnity hindered me from ſhewing myfelf to the 


beſt advantage, ſhe by degrees began to Nook upon me 
as a very ſilly fellow, and — olved to regard me- 


their applications to her, ſhe married a captain of dra- 
oons, who happened'to'be wean up for rules in 


This wal 
unlucky accident has given me an verſion to 
fellows ever fince, and diſcouraged me from try- 
hae my fortune with the fairiſex, ie obſervations 
ich I made in this conjuncture, and the repeated ad. 
vices which I received at that time from the good old 
man above mentioned, have produced the following 


—_ pon love and marriage. 

e pleaſanteſt part of a N life is N that 

which paſſes in courtſhip, provided his paſſion be ye 

cere, and the party beloved, kind with diſcretion. 

defire, N all the — motions of the foul ri 

the purſuit 

. Iris'eafler for an artful man who is not ten, to 
uade his miſtreſs he has a paſſion for her, and to 
ucceed in his purſuits, than for one who loves with 

the greateſt violence. True love has ten thouſand 

gri impatiences, and reſentments, that render a man 

No. 301. unamiable 
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;nargiable in the eyes of the perſon whoſe affeQion he 
olicits ;..belides, that it links his figure, gives. himh' fears, 
apprehenions, and poorneſs of ſpirit, and gſten makes 
un; Pear 3 where he has a mind to recom- 
men him! Annees , [Mw * &f 8 5 | 

Thoſe marriages generally abound moſt with love 
and conſtancy, that 


The paſſion ſhould ſtrike root, and gather h be- 
fore — be grafted on it. A long courſe 4 hopes 
and expectations fixes the idea in our minds, and habi- 
wates us to à fondneſs of the perſon beloved. ,- © - 
There is nothing of ſo great importance to us, as the 
good qualities of one to whom we join ourſelves for 
life z they do not only make our preſent ſtate agreeable, 
but often determine our _ happineſs to all eternity. 
Where the choice is left to friends, the chief point un- 
der conſideration is an eſtate: where the parties chooſe 
for chemſelves, their thoughts. turn moſt upon the per- 
ſon. They have both their reaſons. The firſt would 
procura many conveniencies and pleaſures of life to the 
party ; whoſe intereſts they eſpouſe z and at the fame 
time may hope that the wealth of their friend will turn 
to their on credit and advantage. The others are pre- 
paring for themſelves a perpetual feaſt. A good perſon 
does not only raiſe, but continue love, and a ſe- 


cret pleaſure and complacency in the beholder, when 


„dur firſt heats of defire are. extinguiſhed. It puts the 
4. wife and huſband in countenance both among friends 
1d and ſtrangers, and generally fills the family with 4 
ing healthy and beautiful race of children. 3 
I ſhould prefer a woman that is agreeable in my own 
pat eye, and not deformed in that of the world, to a cele- 
* brated beauty. If you marry one remarkably beauti- 


ful, you muſt have a violent paſſion for her, or you have 
not the proper taſte of her charms ; and if you have 
ſuch a paſſion for her, it is odds but it would be imbit- 


. to cred with fears and jealouſies. | ; £387 | 
4 to Good- nature and evenneſs oftemper will give you an 
with eaſy companion for life; virtue and good ſenſe, an a- 
ſand greeable friend ; love and conſtancy, a good wife, or 


a 292 accompliſhments, 


are preceded by a long courtſhip. 


huſband. Where we meet one perſon with all theſe 


$6 , $SPECT4HPOR, 
accomplittictients tients, we find an hundred without any one 
og tray ad !! „ 
we love rather to the multitude, than cbnſult our 
proper intereſts ; and, as I have elſewhere obſerved, it 
is one of the moſt utaccountable paſſions of human na- 
ture, that we are at greater pains to appear eafy and hap. 
to others, thai really to "make ourſelves fo. Of an 
Sarto, that in humour makes the moſt unhappy mar. 
riages, yet ſcarce enters into out thoughts at the contrac- 
ting of them. Several that are in this reſpect anequal. 
ly Toked, and uneaſy for life, with a perſon'of 4 par- 
ticylar charater, might hive been pleaſed and happy 
with a perſon of a contrary one, notwithſtatidirig th 
art both perhaps equally virtuous and laudable in their 


Before marriage we cannot be too inquiſitive and diſ- 
cerning in the faults of the perſon beloved, nor after it 
too dim-Gghted and ſuperficial. However perfect and 
accompliſhed the perſon appears to you at a Ulſtance, 

u will find many blemiſhes and imperfections in her 
zumour, upon 2 more intimate acquaintance, which you 
never diſcovered or perhaps ſuſpected. Here there- 
fore diſcretion and good nature are to he their ſtrength; 
the firſt will hinder your thoughts froth dwelling on 
what is dilagreeable, the other will raiſe in you all the 
tenderveſß of compaſſion and humanity, and by degrees 
ſoften thole very imperfettions into beauties. 

Marriage enlarges the ſcene of our happineſs and 

iſeries. A marriage of love is pleaſant ; a marriage 
of intereſt eaſy ; and a marriage where both meet, hap- 
A happy marriage has in it all the pleaſures of 
the ip, all the enjoyments of ſenſe and reaſon, and, 
indeed, all the ſweets of life. Nothing is 2 greater 
mark of 2 Fine and vicious age, than the com 
mon ridicule which paſſes on this ſtate of life. It is 
indeed, only ; happy in thoſe who can lock down with 
corn. or neglect on the impieties of the times, and 
2 FE paths of life together in a" conſtant un form 
das.” . rkge.. 1257 en IH DN 4 Monday 
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_ a pa Ovid. Triſt. it. 566. 
144 _— Avarreo. Cy " Ca... : 
My Paper flows ſrom no ſatyric vein, 2 
Think myſelf highly obliged to the public for their 
kind acceptance of a Paper which viſits them every 
morning, and has in it none of thoſe ſeaſonings that 
recommend ſo many of the writings which are invogue 
n | | 2 


As, on the one ſide, my Paper has not in it a ſingle 
word of news, a reflection in politics, nor a ſtroke of 
party; ſo on the other, there are no faſhionable touches 
of infidelity, no obſcene ideas, no fatires upon prieſt» 
hood, marriage, and the like popular topicks of ridi- 
cule 5 no private ſcandal, nor any thing that may tend 
to the defamation of particular perſons, families, or ſo- 

There is not one of thoſe abovementioned ſubjects 


that would not ſell a very indifferent Paper, could I 


methods, But notwithſtanding I have rejected every 
thing that ſavours of patty, every thing: that- is looſe 
and immoral, and every thing: that might create un- 
ealineſs in the minds of particular perſons, I find that 
the demand of my Papers has increaſed every month 
ince their firſt appearance in the world. This does 
not perhaps reflect ſo much honour upon myſelf, as on 
my readers, who give a much greater attention to diſ- 
courfes of virtue and morality, than ever 1 expected, 
or indeed could hope. MgO : {19 abs; | 
e 197205! eee When 
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When I broke looſe from that great body of writers 
| who have employed their wit and in ting 
vice and irreligion, I did not queſtion but T ond be 
treated as an odd kind of fellow; that had a mind to ap- 
pear ſingular in my way of writing: but the general 
reception I have found, convinces me that the world i: 
not ſo corrupt as we. are apt to imagine; and that if 
thoſe men of parts who have bern employed in vitiat- 
ing the age, had endeavoured to rectify and amend it. 
they needed not have ſacriſiced «their good ſeuſe and 
2 to their fame and reputation. No man is ſo 
unk in vice and ignorance, but there are ſtill ſome 
hidden ſeeds of goodneſs and knowledge in him; 
which give him a reliſh of ſuch reflections. and ſpecula- 
tions as habe an aptneſs to improve the mind, and 
make the heart better. 181 318 Dun! 

I have ſhewn in a former Paper, with hom much care 
I have avoided all ſuch thoughts as are looſe, obſcenc, 
or immoral ; and I believe my reader would ſtill think 
the better of me, if he knew the pains I am at in qui- 
lifving what I write after ſuch a manner, that nothing 
may be interpreted as aimed at private perſons. For 
this reaſon, when I draw any faulty character, I conſider 
all thoſe perſons to whom the malice: of the world may 
poſlibly apply:it, and rake care to daſh it with ſuch par- 
ticular circumſtances as may prevent all ſuch ill- natur- 
ed applications, If I write any thing on a black man, 
I run over in my mind all the eminent perſons-in the 
nation who are of that complexion : when I place an 
imaginary-name at the head of a character, I examine 
every ſyllable and letter of it, that ĩit may not hear any 
reſemblance to one that is real. I know very well the 
value which every man ſets upon hig reputation, and 
how painful it is to be expoſed to the mirth and deri 
ſion of the public, and ſhould therefore ſcorn to divert 
my reader at the expence of any private man. 

As I have been thus tender of every particular per- 
ſon's reputation, io I have taken more than ordinary 
care. not to give offence: to thoſe. who appear in the 
higher ſigures of life. I would not make myſelf merrj 
even with a piece of paſteboard chat is inveſted _ ; 

; pu 


diſcov. 
own ti 
perſect 
ery 81 
tors, if 
4 to 
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public character; for which reaſon 1 have never glan. 
ted upon the late deſigned proceſſion of his Holineſs 
and his attendants, notwithſtanding it might have af- 
forded matter to many ladicrous ſpeculations. Amor 

thoſe advantages, which the public may reap from this 


Paper; it is not the leaft, that it draws mens minds off 


from the bitterneſs of party, and furniſhes them with 
ſubjects of diſcourſe that may be treated without warmth 
or paſſion. This is ſaid to have been the firſt deſign 
of thoſe gentlemen who ſet on foot the Royal Society; 
and had then a very good effect, as it turned many of 
the greateſt geniuſes of that age to the diſquiſitions of 
natural knowledge, who, if they had engaged in politics 
with the ſame parts and application, might have ſet 
their country in à flame. The air-pump, the barome- 
ter, the quadrant, and the like inventions werethrown 
out to thoſe buſy ſpirits, as tubs and barrels are to 
whale, that he may let the — ſail on without diſturb- 
ance, while he diverts himſelf with thoſe innocent 
amuſements. nee 1 

I have been ſo very ſcrupulons in this particular of 
not hurting any man's reputation, that I have forborn 
mentioning even ſuch authors as I could not name 
with honour. This I muſt confefs to have been a 
piece of very great ſelf-denial ; for as the public re- 
liſhes 1 better than the ridicule which turns up- 
on a writer of any eminence, ſo there is nothing which 
a man that has but a very ordinary talent in ridicule 
may execute with greater eaſe. . One might raiſe 
laughter for a quarter of a year together upon the 
works of a perſon who has publiſhed but a very few 
volumes. For which reaſon I am aſtonithed, that thoſe 
who have 9 againſt this Paper have ade ſo 
very little of it. The criticiſms which I have hitherto 
publiſhed, have been made with an intention rather to 
uiſcover beauties and excellencies in the writers of my 
- own time, than to publiſh any of their faults and im- 


dery great favour from ſome of my underhand detrac- 
tors, if they would break all meaſures with me ſo far, 
s to give me a pretence for examining their perfor- 

| mances 
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perſections. In the mean while, I ſhould take it for a 
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mens with on impartial eps, Nor ſhall I look upon 
121 charity to criticiſe the author 1a 
| long as Few Floar of the peri. ee 7% 0 5 4 
| In the mean while, till I am provoked to ſuch. hoſ. 
tilities, 1 ſhall from time to time endeavour to do juſtice 
| to thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the po- 
| | Py OR AG, and td. point. out ſuch, beauties 
| their works as may have eſcaped the obſervation cf 
| As the firſt place among our Engliſh poets. is due to 
Milton; and as I have drawn more quotations out of 
him than from any other, 1 ſhall enter into a regular | 
criticiſm upon his Paradiſe Loſt, which I ſhall publiſh : 
| every Saturday till I have given my thoughts upon | 
| that pgem. I ſhall not however preſume to impoſc 
| upon ethers. my own particular judgment on this au- 
| thor, but only deliver it as my private opinion. Criti- 
ciſm is of a very large extent, andevery particular mal- 
ter in this art has his favourite paſſages in an author, 
which do not equally ſtrike the beſt iudges, It will be 
ſufficient for me if I diſcover many beauties or imper. the 
ſections which others have not attended to, and I ſhould defi 
be very. glad to ſee any of our eminent writers publiſh age: 
their diſcoveries on the ſame ſubject. In ſhort, I would adoz 


' always be underſtood to write my of criticiſm the 
in the ſpirit which Horace has in thoſe two T 
famous lines; Re | ordi 
head 

quid noviſti rectiur iſtit, rical 
Candidus imperti; fi non, his ulere mecum. whe 

| 1 Ep. vi. ult long 

| comr 

© If you have made any better remarks of your oun, It 
communicate them wich candour; if not make uſc all he 
© of theſe I preſent you with. | pears 


Thurſday, January 3, 1711-12*, {i ; 
r 
Dixerit e multis aliquis, quid virus in angues pM 
Adjicis? & rabide tradis ovile lupe ? "hk 
Ovid. de Art. Am. ii. 7, hf 
But ſome exclaim, What frenzy rules your mind? 10 f 
Would you increaſe the craft of womankind? hy! 
Teach them new wiles and arts? As well you may 0 4 
Inſtruct a ſnake to bite, or wolf to prey. 1 
ConGREvE. 0 
NE of the fathers, if I am rightly informed, has 0 
deſigned a woman to be . nee,, an ani- uh 
mal that delights in finery, I have already treated of "Ji 
the ſex, in two or three Papers, conformably to this 1 
definition, and have in particular obſerved, that in all 11 
ages they have been more careful than the men to 1 
adorn that part of the head which we generally call 140 
the outſide. ; | 9h 
This obſervation is ſo very notorious, that when in 18 
ordinary diſcourſe we ſay a man bas a fine head, a long ual 
head, or 2 good head, we expreſs ourſelves metapho- N 
rically, and ſpeak in relation to his underſtanding ; [vl 
whereas, when we ſay of a woman, the has a fine; a "WW 
long, or a good head, we ſpeak only in relation to her 
commode. 10 ; 
It is obſerved among birds, that Nature has laviſhed 1 
all her ornaments upon the male, who very often ap- gy 


pears in a moſt beautiful head-dreſs : whether it be a 110 
creſt, a comb, a tuft of feathers, or a natural little Wt 
plume, erected like a kind of pinnacle on the very 
top of the head. As Nature, on the contrary, has pour- 
cd out ber charms in the greateſt abundance upon 
the female part of our ſpecies, ſo they are very afli- 
duous in beſtowing upon themſelves the fineſt garni- 

Vol. II. * No 263. 3 E tures 
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tures of art. The peacock, in all his pride, does not 


diſplay half the colours that a in the garments of in 
a Britiſh lady, when ſhe is dreſſed either for a ball ora ha 
birth-day. in 
But to return to our female heads. The ladies have W 
| been for ſome time in a kind of moulting ſeaſon, with his 
regard to that part of their dreſs, having caſt great in ; 
quantities of ribbon, lace, and cambrick, and in ſome not 
meaſure reduced that part of the human figure to the lou: 
beautiful globular form which is natural to it. We ] 
have for a great while expected what kind of ornament on | 
would be ſubſtituted in the place of thoſe antiquated can 
commodes. Our female projectors were all the laſt hook 
ſummer ſo taken up with the improvement of their of t] 
petticoats, that they had not time to attend to any thing whie 
elſe ; but having at length ſufficiently adorned their in f 
lower parts, they now begin to turn their thoughts Whe 
upon the other extremity, as well remembering the old adviſ 
kitchen proverb, that if you light your fire at both ends, in wi 
the middle will ſhift for el. 8 box 1 


I am engaged in this ſpeculation by a fight which 1 W 
lately met with at the opera. As I was ſtanding in the uſed ; 
hinder part of the box, I took notice of a little cluſter ways 
of women ſitting together in the prettieſt coloured into t 
hoods that ever I ſaw. One of them was blue, another Sue 
yellow, and another philomot; the fourth was of a lantry 
pink colour, and the fifth of a pale green. I looked colour 
with as much pleaſure upon this little party-coloured the far 
aſſembly, as upon a bed of tulips, and did not know at Art of 
firſt whether it might not be an embaſſy of Indian cular, 1 
Queens ; but upon my going about into the pit, and 


taking them in front, I was immediately undeceived, ſtriped 
and ſaw ſo much beauty in every face, that I found and d. 
them all to be Engliſh. Such eyes and lips, cheeks Will, 
and foreheads could be the growth of no other coun- than O 
try. The complexion of their faces hindered me moſt a 
from obſerving any further the colour of their hoods, overflu; 
though I could eafily perceive, 'by that unſpeakablc and tha 
ſatisfaction which appeared in their looks, that their by a bl; 
own thoughts were wholly taken up on thoſe pretty ot the f 


ornaments they wore upon their heads. 


I am 


\ 
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I am informed that this faſhion ſpreads daily; inſo- 
much that the whig and tory ladies begin already to 
hang out different colours, and to ſhew their principles 
in their head-dreſs. Nay, if I may believe my friend 
Will Honeycomb, there is a certain old coquette of 
his acquaintance who intends to appear very ſuddenly 
in a rainbow hood, like the Iris in Dryden's Virgil, 
not queſtioning, but that among ſuch a variety of co- 
lours ſhe ſhall have a charm for every heart. 
My friend Will, who very much values himſelf up- 


on his great — into gallantry, tells me, that he 


can already gueſs at the humour a lady is in, by her 


hood, as the courtiers of Morocco know the diſpoſition 


of their preſent Emperor by the colour of the dreſs 
which he puts on. When Meleſinda wraps her head 
in flame colour, her heart is ſet upon execution; 
When ſhe covers it with purple, I would not, ſays he, 
adviſe her lover to approach her; but if the a 
in white, it is peace, and he may hand her out of her 
box with fafety. | | | 
Will informs me likewiſe, that theſe hoods may be 
uſed as fignals. Why elſe, ſays he, does Cornelia al- 
ways put on a black hood when her huſband is gone 
into the country ? 3 
Such are my friend Honeycomb's dreams of gal- 
lantry. For my own part, I impute this diverſity in 
colours in the hoods to the diverſity of complexion of 
the faces of my pretty countrywomen. Ovid in his 
Art of Love has given ſome precepts as to this parti- 
cular, though I find they are different from thoſe which 
prevail among the moderns. He recommends a red 
ſtriped ſilk to the pale complexion ; white to the brown, 
and dark to the fair. On the contrary, my friend 
Will, who, pretends to be a greater maſter in this art 
than Ovid, tells me, that the paleſt features look the 
moſt agreeable in white ſurſenet ; that a face which is 
overfluſhed appears to advantage in the deepeſt ſcarlet, 
and that the darkeſt complexion is not a little alleviated 
by a black hood. In ſhort, he is for loſing the colour 
of the face in that of the hood, as a fire burns dimly, 
3nd a candle goes half out, in the light of the ſun. 
3E 2 This, 
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This, ſxys he, your Ovid himſelf has hinted, where he 
treats of theſe matters, when he tells us that the blue- 
water nymphs are dreſſed in ſky-coloured garments; 
and that Aurora, who always appears in the light of 
the riſing ſun, is robed in ſaffron. - 

Whether theſe his obſervations are juſtly grounded [ 
cannot tell: but I have often known him, as we have 


ſtood together behind the ladies, praiſe or difpraiſe the 


complexion of a face which he never ſaw, from ob- 
ferving the colour of her hood, and he has been very 
ſeldom out in theſe his gueſſes. Jy 

As I have nothing more at heart than the honour 
and improvement of the fair ſex, I cannot conclude 
this Paper without an exhortation to the Britiſh ladies, 
that they would excel the women of all other nations 
as much in virtue and good ſenſe as they do in beauty; 
which they may certainly do, if they will be as induſtri- 
ous to cultivate - their minds as they are to adorn 
their bodies. In the mean while, I ſhall recommend 
to their moſt ſerious conſideration the ſaying of an old 
Gr cek poct, 5 i 
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Cedite Romani ſcriptores, cedite Craii. 
0 Propert. EI. 34. lib. 2. VET. bs. 


. Give place, ye Roman, and ye-Grecian wits. 
r is nothing in nature ſo irkſome as gene- 
ral diſcourſes, eſpecially when they turn chictly 
upon words. For this reaſon I ſhall wave the difcut- 
ion of that point which was ſtarted ſome years ſince, 
whether MiLrow's PaRA DIsR Losr may be called an 
heroic poem? Thoſe who will not give it that title, 
way call ir (if they. pleaſe) a Divine Poem. It wil 
; No. 267. be 


de ſufficient to its perfection, if it has in it all the 
beauties of the higheſt kind of poetry ; and as for thoſe 
who alledge it is not an heroic poem, they advance no 
more to the diminution of it, than if they ſhould ſay 
Adam is not /Eneas, or Eve Helen. 41: 

I ſhall therefore examine it by the rules of epie poetry, 
and ſee whether it falls ſhort of the Iliad or AÆneid, 
in the beauties which are eſſential to that kind of writ- 
ing. The firſt thing to be conſidered in an epic poem 
is the fable, which is perfect or imperfect, according 
as the action which it relates is more or leſs ſo. This 
action ſhould have three qualifications in it. Firſt, le 
ſhould be but one action. Secondly, It ſhould be an 
entire action. Thirdly, It ſhould be a great action. 
To conſider the action of the Hliad, Æneid, and Pa- 
radiſe Loſt, in theſe three ſeveral lights. Homer, to 


preſerve the unity of his action, haſtens into the midſt 


of things, as Horace has obſerved. Had he gone up to 
Leda's egg, or begun much later, even at the rape of 
Helen, or the inveſting of 'Troy, it is manifeſt that the 
ſtory of the poem would have been a ſeries of ſeveral 
actions. He therefore opens his poem with the diſcord 
of his princes, and artfully interweaves, in the ſeveral 


ſucceeding parts of it, an account of every thing ma- 


terial which relates to them, and had paſſed before that 
fatal diſſenſion. After the ſame manner neus makes 
his firſt appearance in the 'Tyrrhene ſeas, and within 
ſight of Italy, becauſe the action propoſed to be celo- 
brated was that of his ſettling himſelf in Latium. But 
becauſe it was neceſſary for the reader to know what 
had happened to him in the taking of Troy, and in 
tne preceding parts of his {voyage, Virgil makes his 
hero relate it by way of epiſode in the ſecond and third 
books of the Aneid. The contents of both which 


books come before thoſe of the firſt book in the thread 


of the ſtory, though, for preſerving of this unity of ac- 
tion, they follow it in the diſpoſition of the poem, 
Milton, in imitation of theſe two great poets, opens 
his Paradiſe Loſt with an infernal council- plotting 


the fall of man, which is the action he propoſed to 


«lebratez and as for thoſe great actions, which pre- 
ceded 
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teded in point of time, the battle of the angels, and a 
the creation of the world, (which would have entirely be 
deſtroyed the unity of his principal action, had he re- la 
lated them in the ſame, order that they happened) he be 
caſt them into the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh books, by m1 
way of epiſode to this noble poem. ful 
Ariſtotle himſelf allows, that Homer has nothing to bir 
boaſt of as to the unity of his,fable, though, at the ſame me 
time, that great critic and philoſopher endeavours to his 
palliate this imperfection in the Greek poet by im- ton 
puting it in ſome meaſure to the very nature of an epic we 
Some have been of opinion, that the Aneid pun 

alſo labours in this particular, and has epiſodes which mo 
may be looked upon as excreſcences rather than as the 
parts of the action. On the contrary, the poem which 1 
we have now under our conſideration, hath no other neſs 
epiſodes than ſuch as naturally arife from the fubject, that 
and yet is filled with ſuch a multitude 6f aſtoniſhing hero 
incidents, that it gives us at the ſame time a pleaſure Ene 
of the greateſt variety, and of the greateſt ſimplicity; gare 
uniform in its nature, though diverfified in the execu- ftill 
tion. | term 
I muſt obſerve alſo, that as Virgil, in the poem which whol, 
was deſigned to celebrate the original of the Roman toget 
empire, has deſcribed the birth ot its great rival, the effect 
Carthaginian commonwealth, Milton, with the like Omni 
art in his poem on the Fall of Man, has related the fall are m 
of thoſe angels who are his profeſſed enemies. Beſides lighe 
the many other beauties in ſuch an epiſode, its running the M 
parallel with the great aCtion of the poem hinders it tector. 
trom breaking the unity fo much as another epiſode circle 
would have done, that had not ſo great an affinity with out of 
the principal ſubject. In thort, this is the ſame kind poem, 
of beauty which the critics admire in the Spaniſh In p 
Frier, or The Double Diſcovery, where the two dif- the pri 
ferent plots look like counter- parts and copies of one be grez 
another. games 
The ſecond qualification required in the action of an nature, 
epic poem, is, that it ſhould be an entire action. An many 0 


ation is entire when it is complete in all its parts; or, ny cen 
as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, when it conſiſts of a beginnings Without 
% a & midule 
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a middle, and an end. Nothing ſhould go before it, 
be intermixed with it, or follow after it, that is not re- 
lated to it. As, on the contrary, no ſingle ſtep ſhould 
be omitted in that juſt and regular proceſs which it 
muſt be ſuppoſed to take from its original to its con- 
ſummation. Thus we ſee the anger of Achilles in its 
birth, its continuance and effects; and Aneas's ſettle. 
ment in Italy, carried on through all the oppoſitions in 
his way to it both by ſca and land. The action in Mil- 
ton excells (I think) both the former in this particular: 
we ſee it contrived in hell, executed upon earth, and 
puniſhed by heaven. The parts of it are told in the 
molt diſtinct manner, and grow out of one another in 
the moſt natural method. 

The third qualification of an epic poem is its Great- 
neſs. The anger of Achilles was of ſuch conſequence. 
that it embroiled the kings of Greece, deſtroyed the 
heroes of Troy, and engaged all the gods in fictions, 
Aneas's ſettlement in Italy produced the Cſars, and 
gave birth to the Roman empire. Milton's ſubject was 
itill greater than either of the former; it does not de- 
termine the fate of ſingle perſons or nations, but of a 
whole ſpecies. The united powers of hell are joined 
together for the deſtruction of mankind, which they 
effected in part, and would have compleated, had not 
Omnipotence itſelf interpoſed, The principal actors 
are man in his greateſt perfection, and woman in her 
higheſt beauty. Their enemies are the fallen angels; 
the Mefliah their friend, and the Almighty their pro- 
tector. In ſhort, every thing that is great in the whole 
circle of being, whether within the verge of nature, or 
out of it, has a proper part aſſigned it in this admiradle 
poem, | . 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole, but 
the principal members, and every part of them, ſhould 
be great. I will not preſume to ſay, that the book of 
games in the ZEneid, or that in the Iliad, are not of this 
ar mature, or to reprehend Virgil's ſimile of the top, and 
an many other of the ſame kind in the Iliad, as liable to 
or, ny cenſure in this particular; but I think we may ſay, 
vithout derogating from thoſe wonderful performan- 
ces, 
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ces, that there is an unqueſtionable magniſicence is | 
every part of Paradiſe Loſt, and indeed a much great- 
er than could have been formed upon any Pagan iyl- 
tem. 

But Ariſtotle, by the greatneſs of the action, docs : 
not only mean that ir ſhould be great in its nature, but i 
alſo in its duration, or in other words, that it ſhould $ 
have a due length in it, as well as what we properly is 
call Greatneſs. Ihe juit meaſure of this kind of mag- 


nitude, he explains by the following ſimilitude :—An * 
animal, no bigger than a mite, cannot appear perfect * 
to the eye, becauſe the fight takes it in at once, and oa 
has only a contuſed idea of the whole, and not a diſ- 2 
tinct idea of all its parts ; if on the contrary you ſhould oy 
fappoſe an animal of ten thouſand furlongs in length, das 
the eye would be filled with a ſingle part of it, that af 
it could not give the mind an idea of the whole. What da 

theſe animals are to the eye, a very ſhort or a very ? 
Jong action would be to the memory. The firſt ſhould ſhal 


be, as it were, loſt and fwallowed up by it, and the 
other difficult to be contained in it. Homer and Vir- 
gil have ſhewn their principle art in this particular; 
tic action of the Iliad, and that of the Aneid, were in 
themſelves exceeding thort, but are fo beautifully ex- 


tended and diverſified by the invention of epiſodes, and —_ 
the machinery of gods, with the like poetical orn:- 
ments, that they make up an agreeable ſtory, ſufficient —_ 
to employ the memory without overcharging it. Mil- 
ton's action is enriched with ſuch a variety of circum- * 
ſtances, that I have taken as much pleaſure. in reading Not 
the contents of his books, as in the beſt invented ſtory 
I ever met with. It is poſſible, that the traditions, on A) 
which the Iliad and Aneid were built, had more cir- I 
cumſtances in them, than the hiſtory of the Fall © — i 
Man, as it is related in ſcripture. Beſides, it wa le, 
eaſier for Homer and Virgil to daſh the truth with fic ly call 
tion, as they were in no danger of offending the reli © 
gion of their country by it. But as for Milton, he hac Hon 
not only a very few circumſtances upon which to rail rote ir 


his poem, but was alſo obliged to proceed with thi 
greateſt caution in every thing that he added out 0 
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bis omn invention. And, indeed, notwithſtanding all 


the reſtraint he was under, he has filled his ſtory with 
ſo many ſurpriſing incidents, which bear ſo cloſe an 
analogy with what is delivered in holy writ, that it is 

capable of pleaſing the moſt delicate reader, without 
giving offence to the moſt ſcrupulous. 

The modern critics have collected from ſeveral hints 
in the Iliad and ZEneid, the ſpace of time which is taken 
up by the action of each of theſe. poems; but as a 
great part of Milton's ſtory was tranſacted in 
that lie out of the reach of the ſun and the ſphere of 
day, it is impoſſible to gratify the reader with ſuch a 
calculation, which indeed would be more curious than 
inſtructive j none of the critics, either ancient or mo- 
dern, having laid down rules to circumſcribe the action 
of an epic poem with any determined number of years, 
days, or h.. 

This piece of criticiſm on Milton's Paradiſe Loſt 
ſhall be carried on in the following Saturday's Papers. 


| | 6 


Saturday, January 12, 1711-12“. 


8 1 8 — — / 1 
Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 1 56. 
Note well the manners. ; 


PAVING examined the action of Paradiſe Loſt, 
let us in the next place conſider the actors. 
This is Ariſtotle's method of conſidering, firſt the 
fable, and ſecondly the manners; or, as we general · 
ly call them in Engliſh, the fable and the charac- 


Homer has excelled all the Heroic that "Ger 


rote in the multitude and variety of his characters, 
Lrery god that is admitted into his poem, acts a part 
which would have been ſuitable to no other deity; His 
princes are as much diſtinguiſhed by their manners, as 
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by their dominions ; and even thoſe among 
whoſe: characters ſeem wholly made up of courage, dif- | 
fer from one another as to the parti kinds of 
courage in which they excel; | In ſhort, there is ſcarce , 
a ſpeech ar action in the Iliad, which the reader may 
not aſcribe to the perſon who ſpeaks or acts, without fi 
ſeeing his name at the head of it. c 
Homer does not only outſhine all other poets in the 1 
variety, but alſo in the novelty of his characters. He hi 
has introduced among his Grecian princes a perſon who 
had lived thrice the age of man, and converſed with 
Theſeus, Hercules, Polyphemus, and the firſt race of 
heroes. His principal actor is the fon of a goddeſs, 
not to mention the offspring of other deities, who 
have likewiſe a place in this 2 and the venerable 
Frojan prince, who was the father of fo many kings 
and heroes. There is in theſe ſeveral characters of 
Homer, a certain dignity, as well as novelty, which 2 
dapts them in a more peculiar manner to the nature oſ 
an heroic poem. Though, at the ſame time, to give 
them. a. greater variety, he has deſcribed a Vulcan, that 
is a buffoon among his gods, and a Therfites among. 
his mortals. i Wenne NUTR 

_ Virgil falls infinitely ſhort of Homer in the charac- 
ters of his poem, both as to their variety and novelty. 
Eneas is indeed a perfect charadter, but as for Achates, 
though he is ſtiled tha hero's friend, he does nothing 
in the whole poem which may deſerve that title. Gyas, 
Mneſtheus, Sergeſtus and Cloanthus, are all of them 
men of the ſame ſtamp and character. 

fol 3 i | | 


ny tt ; I t ö oi; «SHO 

There are indeed ſeveral. natural incidents in the 
Part of Aſcanius : and that of Dido cannot be! ſuffi 
ciently admired. I do not ſee any thing new or par- 
tigular: in Turnus. Fallas and Evander-are-remote co- 
dies of- Hector and riam, as Lauſus and Mezentivs 
xe alndR parallels 49 Pallas and Evander; Thy cha. 
rAcrs of Niſus and. Euryalus are beautiful, but com- 
mon. We. muſt; not forget; the parts of * 
ye Y I £5 2 5 
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milla, and ſome few others, which are fine improve 
ments on the Greek poet. In ſhort, there is neither 
that variety or novelty in the of the Eneid, 
which we meet with in thoſe of the Iliad. 

If we look into the characters of Milton, we ſhall 
find that he has introduced all the variety his fable was 
capable of receiving. The whole ae of mankind 
was in two perſons at the time to which the ſubject of 
his poem is confined. We have, however; four diſtinct 


characters in — two. perſons. We ſee mat! and 


woman in the higheſt innocence atid perfection, and in 
the moſt abject, ſtate of guilt and infirmity. The two 
laſt characters ate, indeed, very common and obvious, 
but the two farſt are not only more magnificent, but 
more new than any characters either in Virgil or Ho- 
mer, or indeed in the whole circle of nature. a 

Milton was ſo ſenſible of this defect in the ſubject of 
his poem, and of the few characters it would afford 
him, that he has brought into it two actors of a ſha- 
dowy and fictitious nature, in the perſons of Sin and 
Death, by which means he has wrought into the body 
of his fable a very beautiful and well-invented allego- 
ry. But notwi ing the fineneſs of this allegory 
may atone for it in ſome meaſure, I cannot think that 


tors in an epic poem; becauſe there is not that mea- 


„deux of probability annexed to them, which is requiſite 
: in writings of this kind, as I hall ſhew more at large 
5 hereafter. 


ks - has, indeed, admitted Fame as an actreſs in 
the Aneid, but the part ſhe acts is very ſhort, ant! 
_ of the moſt admired cireumſtances in that divine 
work, We find in mock-heroic poems, icularl 
in the Diſpenſary, and the Lutrin, rand grommets 
perſons of this nature, which are very beautiful in thoſe 
compoſitions, and\ may perhaps be ufed as an argu- 
ment, that the authors of them were of opinion fuck 
characters might have a place in an epic work. For 
my own part, I ſhould be glad the reader would think 
ſo, for the ſake of the poem I am now cxamining, and 
wult further add, that if ſuch empty unſubſtantral be- 
3F 2 ings 
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perſons of fuch a chimerical exiſtence are proper ac- 
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ings may be ever made uſe of on this occafion, never 
P were any more nicely imagined, and employed in more 
proper actions, than thoſe of which I am now ſpeak. 

ing. - 
Another principal actor in this poem is the ene- 
my of mankind. The part of Ulyſles in Homer 
ey is very much admired by Ariſtotle, as perplex- 
ing that fable with very agreeable plots and intricacies, 
not only by the many adventures in his voyage, and 
the ſubtilty of his behaviour, but by the various con- 
cealments and diſcoveries of his perſon in ſeveral parts 


of that poem. But the crafty being I have now men- - 
tioned makes a much longer voyage than Ulyſſes, puts in 
in practice many more wiles and ſtratagems, and hides tr 
himſelf under a greater variety of ſhapes and appear- th 
ances, all of which are ſeverally detected, to the great wh 
_ and ſurpriſe of the reader. ci 
e may likewiſe obſerve with how much art the bu 
FFP in 
peak in this infernal aſſembly. On the contrary, how haf 
has he repreſented the whole Godhead exerting itſelf bel 
towards man in its full benevolence under the three- 4 
fold diſtinction of a Creator, a Redeemer, and a Com- an 
forter bee 
Nor muſt we omit the on of Raphael, who, ſom 
amidſt his tenderneſs and friendſhip for man, ſhews fu 
ſuch a dignity and condeſcenſion in all his ſpeech and * pi 
behaviour, as are ſuitable to a ſuperior nature. The © it 
angels are indeed as much diverſified in Milton, and © ſu 
. diſtinguiſhed by their proper parts, as the gods are in © Tf 
Homer or Virgil. The reader will find nothing aſ- © int 
cribed to Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, which * by: 
is not in a particular manner ſuitable to their reſpec- mi 
tive characters. f * the 
| There is another circumſtance in the principal actors 11 
of the Iliad and Æneid, which gives a peculiar beauty perſo 


to thoſe two poems, and was therefore contrived with never 
very t judgment. I mean the authors having cho- in thi 
ſen, for their heroes, perſons who were ſo nearly rela- tle; el 
ted to the people for whom they wrote. Achilles was hold i 
# Greek, . 0 —ö - peſor 
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this means their countrymen (whom they prin 

ed to themſelves for their readers) were 
cularly attentive to all the parts of their ſtory, and 
ſympathized with their heroes in all their adventures. 
A Roman could not but rejoice in the eſcapes, ſucceſſes, 
and victories of Æneas, and be grieved at any defeats, 
misfortunes, or diſappointments that befel him ; as a 
Greek muſt have had the fame regard for Achilles. 
And it is plain, that each of thoſe poems have loft this 
great advantage, among thoſe readers to whom their 

heroes are as ſtrangers, or indifferent perſbns. 

Milton's poem is admirable in this reſpect, ſince it is 
impoſſible for any of its readers, whatever nation, coun- 
try, or people he may belong to, not to be related to 


what is ſtill infinitely more to its advantage, the prin- 
cipal actors in this poem are not only our progenitors, 
but our repreſentatives. We have an actual intereſt 
in every thing they. do, and no leſs than our utmoſt 
happineſs is concerned, and lies at ſtake in all their 
behaviour. | b 

I ſhall ſubjoin as a corollary to the foregoing remark, 
an admirable obſervation out of Ariſtotle, which hath 
been very much miſrepreſented in the quotations of 
ſome modern critics: If a man of perfect and con- 
© ſummate virtoe falls into a misfortune, it raiſes oor 
© pity, but not our terror, becauſe we do not fear that 
it may be our own caſe, who do not reſemble the 
« ſuffering perſon.” But, as that great philoſopher adds, 
© If we ſee a man of virtue mixt with infirmities' fall 
* into any misfortune, it does not only raiſe our pity 
but our terror; becauſe we are afraid that the like 
* misfortunes ma happen to ourſelves, who reſemble 
the character of the fußßering perſon.” 

I ſhall take another opportunity to obſerve, that a 
perſon of an abſolute and conſummate virtue ſhould 
never be introduced in tragedy; and ſhall only remark 
in this place, that the foregoing obſervation of Ariſto- 
tle, though it may be true in other occaſions, does not 
hold in this; becauſe, in the preſent caſe, though he 


the perſons who are the principal actors in it; but 


Perſons who fall into mis fortune are of the moſt _— 
an 
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exactly with the heroic poems which have been made 


- guage. Before I enter upon the firſt of theſe, I muſt 
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and conſummate virtue, it is not to be oonſidered u 
what may poſſibly be, but what actually is our own 
caſe ; ſince we are embarked with them on the ſame 
bottom, and muſt be partakers of their happineſs or 


ery. | 

In this, and ſome other very few inſtances, Ariſtotle's 
rules for epic poetry (which he had drawn from his re- 
flections upon Homer) cannot be ſuppoſed to quadrate 


Iince his time; ſince it is plain his rules would till 
have been more perfect, could he have peruſed the 
Eneid, which was made ſome hundred years after hig 
death. 

In my next, I ſhall go through other parts of Mil- 
ton's poem; and hope, that what I ſhall there ad- 
vance, as well as what I have already written, will 
not only ſerve as a comment upon Milton, but upon 


Saturday, January 19, 1711-12. 


Reddere perſonæ ſcit convenientia cuique. 
me Hor. Ars Poet, ver. 316. 
He knows what beſt befits each character. 


have already taken a general ſurvey of the 

fable and characters in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 

The parts which remain to be conſidered, according to 
Ariſtotle's method, are the Sentiments and the Lan- 


advertiſe my reader, that it is my deſign, as ſoon as I 
have finiſhed my general reflections on theſe four ſeve- 
ral heads, to give particular inſtances out of the * 
which is now before us of beauties and imperfections 
which may be obſerved tinder each of them, as alſo 
of ſuch other particulars as may not properly fall under 
any of them. This I thought fit to premiſe, that 1 
| rea 


., 
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reader may not judge too haſtily of this piece of crit 
ciſm, or look Upon i as imperfect, — ceo ſeen 
the whole extent of it. to) Cera nt eds 

The fentiments in an Epic poem are the thoughts 
and behaviour which the author aſcribes to the perſons 
whom he introduces, and are juſt when they are con- 
formable to the characters of the ſeveral perſons. The 
ſentiments have likewiſe a relation to things as well as 
perfons, and are then perfect when they are fuch as 
are adapted to the ſubject. If, in either of theſe caſey, 
the poet endeavours to argue or explain, to magnify or 
diminiſh, to raiſe love or hatred, pity or: terror, or 
other paſſion, we onght to conſider whether the ſenti- 
ments he makes ufe of are for theſe ends. Ho- 
mer is cenſured by the criffcs for his defect as to this 


particular in ſeveral parts of the Hiad and wi 1 
though, at the fame time, thoſe who have treate this 


the times in which he lived. It was the faolt of the 
age, and not of Homer, if there wants that delicacy in 
ſome of his ſentiments, which now appears in the works 
of men of a much inferior genius. Beſides, if there 
are blemiſhes in any particular thoughts, there is an 
infinite beauty in the greateſt part of them, In ſhort, 
if there are many poets who would not have fallen into 
the meanneſs of ſome of his ſentiments, there are none 
who could have riſen up to the ' greatneſs of * 
Virgil has excelled all others in the propriety of 
ſentiments. Milton ſhines likewiſe very much in this 
particular: nor muſt we omit one confideration which 
. adds to his honour and reputation. Homer and Virgil 
introduced perſons whoſe" characters are common 
known among men, and ſuch as are to be met with, 
either in hiſtory or in ordinary converſation. Milton's 
characters, moſt of them, lie out of nature, and were 
to be formed purely by his own invention. It ſhews a 
you genius im Shakeſpeare to have drawn his Caly- 
than his Hotfpur or Julius Czfar; the one was 


the other might have been formed upon' tradition, 
diſtory, and obſervation / It was much eaſier therefore 
| 5 for 


great poet with candour, have attributed this defect to 


to be ſupplied out of his own imagination, whereas _ 
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for Homer to find proper ſentiments for an aſſembly of 
ian generals, than for Milton to diverſify his in- 
| couneil with proper characters, and inſpire them 
with a variety of ſentiments. The loves of Dido and 
Eneas are only copies of what has paſſed between 
other perſons. , Adam and Eve, before the fall, are a 
different ſpecies from that of mankind, who are de- 
ſcended from them; and none but a poet of the moſt 
unbounded invention, and the ,moſt exquiſite judg- 
ment, could have filled their converſation and beha- 
viour with ſo many apt circumſtances during their ſtate 
of innocence. , 
Nor is it ſufficient for an Epic poem to be filled with 
ſuch thoughts as are natural, unleſs it abound alſo 
with ſuch as are ſublime. Virgil in this particular falls 
ſhort of Homer. He has not indeed ſo many thoughts 
that are low and vulgar; but at the ſame time he has 
not ſo-many thoughts that are ſublime and noble. The 
truth of it is, Virgil ſcldom riſes into very aſtoniſhing 
ſentiments, where he is not fired by the Iliad. He 
every where charms and pleaſes us, by the force of his 
gown. genius, but ſeldom, elevates and tranſports us 
where he does not fetch his hints from Homer, 
M.ilton's chief talent, and indeed his diſtinguiſhing 
excellence, lies in the ſublimity of his thoughts. There 
are others of the moderns who rival him in every other 
of poetry; but in the greatneſs of his ſentiments 
triumphs over all the poets both modern and an- 
cient, Homer only excepted. It is impoflible for the 
imagination of man. to diſtend itſelf with greater ideas, 
than thoſe which he has laid together in his firſt, ſe- 
cond, and ſixth books. The ſeventh, which deſcribes 
the creation of the world, is likewiſe wonderfully ſub- 
lime, 3 not ſo apt to ſtir up emotion in the mind 
of the reader, nor conſequently ſo perfect in the epic 
way of writing, becauſe it is filled with leſs action. 
Let the judicious reader compare what Longinus has 


obſerved on ſeveral paſſages in Homer, and he will find 


parallels for moſt of them in the Paradiſe Loſt. 
From what has been ſaid we may infer, that as there 
are two kinds of ſentiments, the . 
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lime, which are always to be purſued in an heroic 
poem, there are alſo two kinds of thoughts which are 
carefully to be avoided. The firſt are ſuch as are affec- 
ted and unnatural; the ſecond ſuch as are mean and 
vulgar. As for the firſt Kind of thoughts, we meet 
with little or nothing that is like them in Virgil. He 
has none of thoſe trifling points and puerilities that are 
ſo often to be met with in Ovid, none of the epigram- 
matic turns of Lacan, none of thoſe ſwelling ſenti- 
ments which are fo frequent in Statius arid Claudian, 
none of thoſe mixed embelliſhments of Taſſo. Eve- 
ry thing is juſt and natural. His ſentiments thew that 
he had a perfect iaſight into human nature, and that 
he knew every thing atone” wax the moſt proper to af- 
fect it. | 
Mr Dryden has in ſomie places, which I may here- 
after take notice of, miſrepreſeated Virgil's way 
thinking as to this particulat, in the tranſfation he has 
given us of the ZEneid; I do not remember that Ho- 
mer any where falls into the faults above mentioned, 
which were indeed the falſe refineaerits of later ages. 
Milton, it muſt be corifeſt; has ſometimes erred in this 
reſpect, as I ſhall ſhow more at large in another Paper ; 
though, conſidering how all the poets of the age in 


which hie writ were infected with this. Wrong way of 
r thinking, he is rather to be admired that he did not 
5 give more into it, than that he did ſometimes comply 
„ with the vicious taſte which {till prevails fo much among 
Ec modern writers. | 

5 But fince ſeveral tkoughts may be natural whith are 
e- low and groveling, an epic poet ihould not only avoid 
0 ſuch ſentiments as are unnatural or affected, but alſo 


ſuch as are mean and vulgar. Homer his opened 4 
great field of raillery to men of more delicacy thari 
greatrieſs of genius, by the homelineſs of ſome of his 
ſentiments: But, as I have before ſaid, theſe are ra- 
ther to be imputed to the ſimplicify of the age in 
which he lived, to which I may alſo add, of that 
which he deſcribed, than to any. imperfection in that 
wo poet. Zoilus, among the ancients, and Mon- 

ur Perrault, among the moderns, puſhed their ri- 

Vol., I. N 30 dicule 
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dicule very far upon him, on account of ſome ſucl 
ſentiments. There is no blemiſh to be obſerved in 
Virgil under this head, and but a very few in Mil- | 


ton. 
I ſhalt give but one inſtance of this impropriety of 
thought in Homer, and at the fame time compare it 
with an inſtance of the ſame nature, both in Virgil 
and Milton. Sentiments which raiſe laughter, can 
very ſeldom be admitted with any decency into an he- 
roic poem, whoſe buſineſs it is to excite paſſions of 2 
much nobler nature. Homer, hewever, in his cha- 
racters of Vulcan and Therſites, in his ſtory of Mars 
and Venus, in his behaviour of Irus, and in other paſ- 
ſages, has been obſerved to have lapſed into the bur- 
— character, and to have departed from that ſeri- 
ous air which ſeems eſſential to the magnificence of 
an epic poem. I remember but one laugh in the 
whole Aneid, which riſes in the fifth book, upon 
Monztes, where he is repreſented as thrown over- 
board, and drying himſelf upon a rock. But this 
piece of mirth is ſo well timed that the ſevereſt critic | 
can have nothing to ſay againſt it ; for- it is in the 
book of games and diverſions, where the reader's mind 
may be ſuppofed to be ſufficiently relaxed for ſuch an 
entertainment. The only piece of pleaſantry in Para- 
diſe Loſt, is where the evil ſpirits are defcribed as 
rallying the angels upon the ſucceſs of their new-in- 
vented artillery. 'This paſſage I look upon to be the 
moſt exceptionable in the whole poem, as being no- 
thing elſe but a ſtring of puns, and thoſe too very in- 
* Satan beheld their plight, 
* And to his mates thus in deriſion call' d: 

OO friends | why come not on thoſe victors proud! 
« Fre while they fierce were coming, and when we, 
« To entertain them fair with open rents 
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| «Somewhat extravagant, and wild; perhaps 


« For joy of offered peace; but I ſuppoſe 
< If our propoſals once again were heard, 

« We ſhould compel them to a quick reſu/t. 

C To whom thus Belial, in like ome mood :— 
Leader, the terms we ſent were terms of weight, * 
Of hard contents, and full of force urg'd home; 

« Such as we might perceive amus'd them all, 


And fumbled many; who receives them right 


« Had need from head to foot well underſtand; 
« Not underſtood, this gift they have beſides, 
« 'They ſhew us when our foes wall not upright. 
« So they among ' themſelves in pleaſant vein 
« Stood ſcoffin 
Mil r. Par, L. b. vi. L 609, &c. 
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Ne, quicungue Deus, quicunque adhibebitur heros, 

Regali conſpectus in auro neper & tro, 

Migret in ahſcuras bumnili jermone tabernas : 

Aut, dum vitat hunuon, nubes & inania 3 
ee Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 223. 


But then did not wrong themſelves ſo much, 

To make a , a Hero, or a King, "IT 

(Stript of his golden crown, or purple robe) 

Deſcend to a mechanic diale&t ; - +» | 

Nor (to avoid ſuch meanneſs) ſoaring high, 

With empty ſound, and airy notions, fly. 
N. 011 g's RoscoMmMoN. 


AVING already treated of the fable, the cha- 
raters, and ſentiments in the Paradiſe Loft, 
we are in the laſt place to conſider the language; 
and as the learned world is very much divided upon 
Milton as to this point, I hope they will excuſe me if I 

ner appear 
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appear particular in any of my opinions, and incline ta 
thoſe who judge the moſt advantageouſly of the author, 

It is requiſite that the language of an heroic poem 
ſhould be both perſpicuous and ſublime, In proportion 
as either of theſe two qualities are wanting, the lan- 
guage is imperfect. Perſpicuity is the firſt and mot 
neceſſary qualification; inſomuch that a good- natured 
reader tometimes overlooks a little flip even in the 
grammar or ſyntax, where it is impoſſible for him to 
miſtake the poet's ſenſe. Qf this kind is that paſſage 
in Milton, wherein he ſpeaks of Satan: | 


0. od and his Son except, 
« Created thing nought valu'd he nor ſhunn'd.” 


And that in which he deſcribes Adam and Eve ;— 


o Adam the goodlieſt man of men ſince born 
6 His ſons, the faireſt of her daughters Eve.” 


It is plain, that in the former of theſe paſſages, accord. 
j"g to the natural ſyntax, the divine perſons” mentioned 

the firſt line are repreſented as created-beings; and 
that, in the other, Adam and Eve are confounded with 
their ſons and daughters. Such little blemiſhes as theſe, 
when the thought is great and natural, we ſhould, with 
Horace, impute to a pardonable inadvertency, or to the 
weakneſs of human nature, which cannot attend to 
each minute particular, and give the laſt finiſhing to 
every circumſtance in ſo long a work. The ancient 
critics therefore, who were acted by a ſpirit of candour, 
rather than that of cavilling, invented certain figures of 
ſpeech, on purpoſe-to palliate little errors of this na- 
ture in the writings of thoſe authors who had ſo many 
greater beauties to atone for them. 

If clearneſs and perſpicuity were only to be conſulted, 
the poet would have nathing elſe ta da hut to clothe 
his thoughts in the moſt plain and natural expreſſions. 
But ſince it often happens that the moſt obvious phraſes, 
and thoſe which are uſed in ordinary converſation, be- 
chang toe familiar to the. ear, and contraſt kind of 
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meanneſs by paſſing through the mouths of the vulgar 3 
a poet ſhould take particular care to guard himſelf a» 
inſt jdiomatic ways of ſpeaking, id and Lucan 
— many poorneſſes of expreſſion upon this account, 
as taking up with the firſt phraſes that offered, without 
putting themſelves ta the trouble of looking after ſuch 
as would not only have been natural, but alſo elevated 
and ſublime. Milton has but few failings in this kind, 
of which, however, you may meet with {ame inſtances, 
as in the following paſſages; . 


« Embrioes and idiots, eremites and friars, 

„% White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery, 
6 Here pilgrims roam | | 
« A while diſcourſe they hold, 
No fear leſt dinner cool; when-thus began 
« Our author 

* Who of all ages to ſucceed, but feeling 8 
The evil on him brought by me, will curſe 
% My head; ill fare our anceſtor impure, 

For this we may thank Adam 


. 
— 


The great maſters in compoſition know very well 
that many an elegant phraſe becomes improper ſor a 
poet or an orator, when it has been debaſed by com- 
mon uſe. For this reaſan the works of ancient authors, 
which are written in dead languages, have a great ad- 
vantage over thoſe which are written in languages that 
are now ſpoken. Were there any mean phraſes or 
idioms jp Virgil and Homer, they would not ſhock the 
ear of the moſt delicate modern reader, ſo much 2s 
they would have done that of an old Greek or Roman, 
becauſe we neyer hear them pronounced in our ſtreets, 
or in ordinary converſation; 

It is not therefore ſuſficient, that the language of an 
epic poem be perſpicuous, unleſs it be alſo tublime, 
to this end it ought to deviate from the common forms 
and ordinary phraſes of ſpeech. The judgment of a 
poet very mich diſcovers lt in ſhunning the common 
roads of expreſlion, without falling into ſuch ways of 
ſpeech as may ſeem iff and unnatural; Ew 


% 
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 Feeell into a falſe ſublime, by endeavourin — — 
other extreme. Among the Greeks, Aſchylus, 
ſometimes Sophocles, were guilty of this fault; among 
the Latins, Claudian and Statius; and among our own 
—— Shakeſpeare and Lee. In theſe authors 
tion of greatneſs often hurts the — 
of the ſtile, as in'many others the endeavour after per. 
| ſpicuity prejudices i its greatneſs. 
. Ariftodle has obſerved, that the idiomatic ſtile may 
be avoided, and the ſublime formed by the following 


: 


methods ;—Firſt, by the uſe of 3 ſuch are 
Nr of Milton: ' 
2 
« Imparadied i in one another's arms, el 
6 — in his hand a reed 7 
tipt with fire. n. 
4e i The The wat C 1 now cal d. 5 th 
« Spangled with eyes 
a 
In theſe; and innumerable other inſtances, the meta- 1 
phors are — but juſt ; I muſt however obſerve, aſl 
that the ins are not fo thick ſown in Milton, ler 
which always favours too much of wit; that they never wh 
claſh with one another, which, as Ariſtotle obſerves, ex 
turns a ſentence into a kind of an -enigma' or riddle; fer 
— — —— —j mͤ yo0- put 
per and natural words will do as well. far 
Another way of raiſing the language, and gi paſl 
eee mit 
tongues. Virgil is full of the Greek forms of ſpeech, furt 
which the critics call Helleniſins, as Horace in his odcs, ed; 
abounds with them much more than Virgil. I need two 
not mention the ſeveral dialects which Homer has made abo 
uſe of for this end. Milton, in conformity with the vari 
es of the ancient poets; and with Ariſtotle's rule, ticu] 
infuſed a great many Latiniſms, as well as Greaeciſms, cour 
and ſometimes Hebraiſms, into the language of his parti 


poem ; as towards the beginning of it:— 


« Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 


2. 
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« Yet to their gen'ral's voice they ſoon obey'd—— 
« Who thall tempt with wandring fect | ; 
« The dark unbottom d infinite a | 
„And through the palpable obſcure find out 


* His uncouth way, or ſpread his airy flight 
« Upborn with undefatigable wings 


« [rr the viſions of Gol —_—_— ' Book 2. 


' Under a bend may be reckoned the placing the 

adjective after the ſubſtamtive, the tranſpoſition of words, 
the turning the adjective into a ſubſtantive, with ſeve- 
ral other foreign modes of ſpeech which this poet has 
naturalized to give his verfe the greater ſound, and 
throw it out of proſe. 

The third — mentioned by Ariſtotle is what 
ꝛgrees with the genius of the Greek language more than 
with that of any other tongue, and is therefore more 
uſed by Homer than by any other poet. I mean the 
lengthening of 2 phraſe by the addition of words, 
which may either be inſerted or omitted, as alſo by the 
extending or contracting of particular words by the in- 
2 pertain. Sulladies Milton has 
put in practice this method of fo bis dn AS 
far as the nature of our tongue will permit, as in the 
paſſage above mentioned, ite, for what is her- 
mit, in common diſcourſe. If you obſerve the mea - 
1 he has with judgment ſuppreſſ- 

ale in ſeveral words, and ſhortened thoſe of- 
two ſyllables into one ; by which method, beſides the 
above-mentioned — he has given a greater 
variety to his numbers. this practice is more par- 
ticularly remarkable in the names of perſons and of 
countries, as Beclzebub, Heſſebon, and in many other 
particulars, wherein he has either changed the name, 
or made uſe of that-which is not the moſt | 
tnown, that he might the beuer deviate from the la- 
Wn 04/nc = 
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The fame reaſon recommended to him ſever! c1d 
words, which alſo makes his poem appear the more ve- 
nerable, and gives it a greater air of antiquity. 


I muſt likewiſe take notice, that there are in Milton 


ſeveral words of his own coining, as cerberean, miſcredi- 
ed, heil. doom d, embryon atoms, and many others. If 
the reader is offended at this liberty in 'our Engliſh 
poet, I would recommend him to a diſcourſe in Pu- 
tarch, which ſhews us how frequently Homer has malle 
ufe of tlie ſame liberty. 

Milton, by the above-mentioned helps, and by the 
choice of the nobleſt words and phraſes which our 
tongue could afford him, has carried our- language to 
> greatef height than ary of the Englith poets have 
ever done before ot after him, and made the ſublimity 
of lris ſtile equal to that of his ſeritiments. | 

I have been the more particular in theſe obſervations 
on Milton's ſtile, becauſe it is in that part of him in 
which he appears the moſt ſifrgular.  'Fhe remarks I 
have here made upon the practice of other poets, with 
my obſervations out of Ariſtotle, will perhaps alleviate 
the prgudice which ſome have taken to his poem upon 
this account; though, after all, I muſt confeſs that 1 
think his ſtile, though admirable in general, is in ſome 
places too much Riffoned and obſcured by the frequent 
uſe of thoſe methods, which Ariſtotle has preſcribed 
for the railing of it. 

This redundancy of thoſe feveral ways of ſpeech, 
which Ariſtotle calls © foreign language,” and with 
which Milton has ſo very much enriched; and in ſome 
places darkened the language of his poem, was the 
more proper for his uſe, becauſe his poem is written 
in blank verſe. Rhyme, without any other affiſtance, 
throws the language off from proſe,” and very often 
makes an indifferent phraſe paſs unregarded ; but where 
the verſe is not built upon rhymes, there pomp of 
ſound and energy of expreſſion are indifpenſably ne- 
ceffary to ſupport the ſtile, and keep it from falling 
into the flatneſs of proſc. | | 

Thoſe who have not a taſte for this elevation of ſtile, 
and are apt to ridicule a poet hen he departs from the 
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eommon forms of expreſſion, would do well to ſee how 
Ariſtotle has treated an ancient author called Euclid 
for his infipid mirth upon this occaſion. Mr Dryden 
uſed to call theſe fort of men his proſe-critics. EP 
I ſhould, , under this head of the bare 
Milton's r in which he has A ef ere of Lai 
— which are not cuſtom among other 
poets, as may be E in his cu 

off the letter I, it precedes a vowel. This 
ſome other innovations in the meaſure of his 4 has 
varied his numbers in ſuch a manner, as makes them 
incapable of ſatiating the ear, and cloying the reader, 
which the ſame —.— meaſure would certainly have 
done, and which the perpetual returns of rhyme never 
fail to do in long narrative poems. I ſhall cloſe theſe 
reflections upon the language of Paradiſe Loſt, with 
obſerving that Milton —* copied after Homer rather 
than Virgil, in the length of his periods, the copiouſ- 


neſs of his phraſes, and the running of his verſes into 
one another, 
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Offender wee 5 quas aut incuria fudit, 
rn win. — 5 
Hor. Ars Poet. ver. v. 


But in a poem elegantly writ, 

Leia ee n le miſtake, 

— — | 
| ROSCOMMON. 
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general, under each of theſe ö 
hope that I have made ſeveral diſcoveries 
No. 291. 1 which 
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which may new, even to thoſe who are verſed 
in critical learning. Were I indeed to chooſe my rea- 
ders, by whoſe judgment I would ſtand or fall, they 
ſhould not be fuch as are acquainted only with the 
French and Italian critics, but alſo with the ancient 
and modern who have written in either of the learned 
languages. Above all, I would have them well verſed 
in the Greek and Latin poets, without which a man 
very often fancies that he underſtands a critic, when in 
reality he does not comprehend his meaning. 

It is in criticiſm, as in all other ſciences and ſpecu- 


lations ; one who brings with him any implicit notions 


and obſervations, which he has made in his reading of 
the poets, will find his own reflections methodized and 
explained, and perhaps ſeveral little hints that had 
paſſed in his mind, perfected and improved in the 
works of a good critic ; whereas one who has not 
theſe previous lights is very often an utter ſtranger to 
what he reads, and apt to put a wrong interpretation 
upon it. | | 
Nor is it ſufficient, that a man, who ſets up for a 
judge in criticiſm, ſhould have peruſed the authors 
above mentioned, unleſs he has alſo a clear and logi- 
cal head. Without this talent, he is perpetually puz- 
led and perplexed amidſt his own blunders, miſ- 
takes the ſenſe of thoſe he would confute, or, if he 
chances to think right, does not know how to convey 
his thoughts to another with clearneſs and perſpi- 
cuity. Ariſtotle, who was the beſt critic, was alſo 
one of the beſt logicians that ever appeared in the 
world. | 
Mr Locke's Eſſay on human underſtanding would 
be thought a very odd book for a man to him- 
ſelf maſter of, who would get a reputation by critical 
writings ; though at the ſame time it is very certain 
that an author, who has not learned the art bf diſtin- 
prihing between words and things, and of ranging 
His thoughts and ſetting them in proper lights, what- 
ever notions he may have, will loſe himſelf in confu- 
- fion and obſcurity. I might further obſerve, that 
there is not a Greek or Latin critic, who has nat 
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thewn, even in the ſtile of his criticiſms, that he was 4 
maſter of all the elegance and delicacy" of 'his native 


to 
x; n chere is nothing indie bard; 
than. for a man to-ſet up for a criti; without a good 


inſight into all the parts of ; whereas many of 
thoſe who have n themſelves 
by works of this nature, among our Engliſh writers, 
are not only defective in the above-mentioned particu- | 
lars, but plainly diſcover by the phraſe which they I 
make uſe of, and by their confuſed way of thinking, , | 
that they are not acquainted with the moſt common [' 
and ordinary ſyſtems of arts and ſciences, ' A few ge- j 
neral rules extracted out of the French authors, with 1 
a certain cant of Words, has ſometimes ſet up an illi- 1 
terate heavy vwriter-for eee eee 7 
able critic -- £ 
1 ˙ by-which you may difoores # critic | 
who has neither taſte nor learning, is this; that he ſel- 
dom ventures to praiſe any paſſage in an author which 
has not been before teceived and applauded by the 5 
public, and that his criticiſm turns wholly upon little * » ff 
faults and errors. This part of a critic is ſo very eaſy 
to ſucceed in, that we find every ordinary reader, ; 
upon the publiſhing of a new poem, has wit and” ill- = 
nature enough: to turn ſeveral paſſages of it into ridi- 70 
cule, and very often in the right place. This Mr ; 
. AI 4 7 f 
brated lines; 


« Errors, ke ire the Ante flow ; | 
1d « He who would ſearch for pearls, muſt dive below.” 


A true critic ought to dwell rather upon excellencies | 
than imperfections, to diſcover the concealed beauties 
of a writer, and communicate to the world ſuch things . 
as are worth their obſervation. The-moſt-exquiſite- 
words and fineſt ſtrokes of an author are thoſe which 
very often appear the moſt doubtful.and exceptionable 
to a man who wants a reliſh for polite learning; and 
——— 
3H2 nerally 
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perally attacks with the greateſt violence. Tully ob- 


ſerves, that it is very caſy to brand or fix a mark upon 
what he calls . — may be rendered 


into Engliſch; 4 a 


expreiſion, and to 


turn it into ridicule x cold bene A 


little wit. is equally capable 


a beauty, and 


of aggravating fault ; and Find though fack a treatment of 


an author na 


y produces indignation in the mind 


of an — reader, it has however its effect 
among ——————ů — 


to, the ra 


being very apt to think 


chat every thing which F 


of wit, is — ner in itſelf. 


Such a mirth as this is abwaysanfeafonable in « cri- 
tic, as it rather prejudices the reader than convinces 
him, and is capable of making a beauty, as well as a 
blemiſh, the ſubject of derifion. A man who cannot 
write with wit on a proper ſubject is dull and ſtupid; 


but one who ſhews it in an i 


is as im- 


pertinent and abſurd. Beſides, a man who has the 
gift of ridicule is apt to find faul with- any thing that 
gives him an opportunity of exerting his beloved talent, 
and very often cenſures a paſſage, not becauſe there is 


any fault in it, but becauſe he can be merry upon iti 


Such kinds of pleafantry are very unfair and difinge- 


nuous in works of criticiſm, in which the greateſt 


matl- 


ters, both r _— 


with a ſerious and inctructive air 


As J intend in my next Paper to ſhew the defects 
in © Milton's Paradiſe Loſt,” I thought fit to premiſe 


theſe few particulars, to the end that the 


may 


know I enter upon it, as on a very ungrateful work, 
and that I ſhall juſt point at the imperfections without 


endeavouring to inflame them with ridicule. 


I muſt 


alſo obſerve with Longinus, that the productions of a 
great genius, with many lapſes and inadvertencies, are 


infinitely preferable to the works of an inferior kind of 
author, which are ſcrupulouſly exact, and conformable 


to all the rules of correct writing. 


I ſhall conclude my Paper with a ſtory out of Bocca 
lini, which ſufficiently ſhews 899 
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cious author entertained of the ſort of critics I have 
been here mentioning. - A famous critic, ſays he, ha- 
ving gathered together all the faults of an eminent 
poet, made a preſent of them to Apollo, who received 
them very graciouſly, and reſolved to-make the author 
a ſuitable return for the trouble he had been at in 
collecting them. In order to this, he ſet before him a 
ſack of wheat, as it had been juſt threſhed out of the 
ſheaf. He then bid him pick out the chaff from a- 
mong the corn, and lay it aſide by itſelt. The critic 
applied himſelf to the taſk with great induſtry and 


ure, and, after having made the due ſeparation, 


pleaſt 
was preſented by Apollo with the chaff for his pains. 


rr —— rr — — — — — — 
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Egregio inſper ſos reprendas corpore never. 2 

22060 ; For. 1 Sat. vi. 66, 
As perfect beauties ſomewhere have a mole. 
e IN | a | CREECH« 


T ER what 1 have faid in my laſt Saturday's 
Paper, I thall-enter on the ſubject of this wich- 


out further preface, and remark the ſeveral defects 


which appear in the fable, the characters, the ſenti- 
ments, and the language of © Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; 
not doubting but the reader will pardon me, if I al- 
ledge at the ſame time whatever may be ſaid for th 

extenuation of ſuch defects. The firſt imperfection 
which J ſhall obſerve in the fable is, that the event of 
it is unhappy. . 


The fable of every poem is, according fto Ariſtotle's 


diviſion, either Simple or Implex. It is called fimple 
when there is no change of fortune in ir; implex, when 
the fortune of the chief actor changes from bad to 
good, or from goed to bad. The implex fable is 

. * No. 297. thought 
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thought the moſt perfect; I ſuppoſe becauſe it is more. 
proper to ſtir up the paſſions of the reader, and to fur-' 
priſe him with a greater variety of accidents. | 

The implex fable is therefore of two kinds ; in the 
firſt the chief actor makes his way through a long ſe- 
ries of dangers and difficulties, until he arrives at hon- 
our and proſperity, as we ſee in the ſtory of Ulyſſes 
and Mneas. In the ſecond, the chief actor in the 
poem falls from ſome eminent pitch of hanour 'and 
proſperity, into miſery and diſgrace. Thus we ſee A- 
dam and Eve ſinking from a ſtate of innocence and 
happineſs, into the moſt abje& condition of fin and 
ſorrow. | 

The moſt taking tragedies among the ancients were 
built on this laſt ſort of implex fable, particularly the 
tragedy of OEdipus, which proceeds upon a ſtory, if 
we may believe Ariſtotle, the moſt proper for tragedy 
that could be invented by the wit of man. I have ta- 
ken ſome pains in a former Paper to ſhew, that this 
kind of implex fable, wherein the event is unhappy, is 
more apt to affect an audience than that of the firſt 
kind; notwithſtanding many excellent pieces among 
the ancients, as well as moſt of thoſe which have been 
written of late years in our own country, are raiſed u- 
pon contrary plans. I muſt however own, that I think 
this kind of fable, which is the moſt perfect in tragedy, 
is not ſo proper for an heroic poem. peg 

Milton ſeems to have been 1enſfible of this imperfec- 
tion in his fable, and has therefore endeavoured to 
cure it by ſeveral expedients; particularly by the mor- 
tification which the great adverſary of mankind meets 
with upon his return to the aſſembly of infernal ſpi- 
rits, as it is deſcribed in a beautiful paſſage of the third 
book ; and likewiſe by the viſion wherein Adam, at 
the cloſe of the poem, ſees his offspring triumphing o- 
ver his great enemy, and himſelf reſtored to a happier 
Paradiſe than that from which he fell. 

There is another objection againſt Milton's fables, 
which is indeed almoſt the ſame with the former, 
though placed in a different light, namely, That the 
hero in the Paradiſe Loſt is unſucceſsful, and by no 


means 


. by” 
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means a match for his enemies. This gave occaſion to 
Mr Dryden's reflection, that the devil was in 

Milton's hero. I think I have obviated this objection 
in my firſt Paper. The « Paradiſe Loſt” is an epic or 


ſearches for that which Milton never intended; but if 
he will needs fix the name of an hero upon any perſon 
in it, it is certainly the Meffiah who is the hero, both 
in the principal action, and in the chief epiſodes. Pa- 
ganiſm could not furniſh out a real action for a fable 
greater than that of the Iliad or Æneid, and therefore 
an heathen could not form an higher notion of a poem 
than one of that kind which they call an Heroic. 
Whether Miiton's is not of a ſublimer nature I will 
not preſume to determine: it is ſufficient that I ſhew 
there is in the « Paradiſe Loſt” all the (greatneſs of 
plan, regularity of deſign, and maſterly beauties which 
we diſcover in Homer and Virgil. 

I muſt in the next place obſerve, that Milton has 
interwoven in the texture of his fable, ſome particulars 
which do not ſeem to have probability enough for an 
epic poem, particularly in the actions which he aſ- 
cribes to Sin and Death, and the picture which he 
draws of the © Limbo of Vanity,” with other paſſages 


in the ſecond book. Such allegories rather favour of 


the ſpirit of Spenſer and Arioſto, than of Homer and 
Vis: 


In the ſtructure of his poem he has likewiſe admit- 
ted too many digreſſions. It is finely obſerved by 
Ariſtotle, that the author of an heroic poem ſhould 
ſeldom ſpeak himſelf, but throw as much of his work 


cipal actors. Ariſtotle has given no reaſon for his 
precept: but I preſume it is becauſe the mind of the 
reader is more awed and elevated when he hears 
Eneas or Achilles ſpeak, than when Virgil or Homer 
talk in their own-perſons. Beſides, that aſſuming the 
character of an eminent man, is apt to fire the imagi- 
nation, and raiſe the ideas of the author. Tully tells 
us, mentioning his dialogue of old age, in which Cato 
is the chicf ſpeaker, that upon a review of it he was 


agreeably 


a narrative poem, and he that looks for an hero in it, 


as he can into the mouths of thoſe who are his prin- 
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agreeably impoſed upon, and fancied that it was Cate 
and not he himſelf, who uttered his thoughts on that 
ſubject. 1 
If the reader would be at the pains to ſee how the 
ſtory of the Iliad and the Æneid is delivered by thoſe 
rions who act in it, he will be ſurpriſed to find how 
ittle, in either of theſe poems, proceeds from the au- 
thors. Milton has, in the general diſpoſition; of his 
fable, very finely obſerved this great rule; inſomuch, 


that there is ſcarce a tenth part of it which comes from 


the poet; the reit is ſpoken either by Adam or Eve, 
or by ſome good or evil ſpirit, who is engaged either 
in their deſtruction or defence, 

From what has been here obſerved, it appears that 
digreſſions are by no means to be allowed of, in an epic 
poem. If the poet, even in the ordinary courſe of his 
narration, ſhould ſpeak as little as poſſible, he ſhould 
certainly never let his narration fleep for the fake of 
any reflection of his own. I have often obſerved, with 
a ſecret admiration, that the longeſt reflection in the 
neid, is in that paſſage in the tenth book, where 'Tur- 
nus is repreſented as dreſſing himſelf in the ſpoils of 
Pallas, whom he had flain. Virgil here lets his fable 
ſtand ſtill, for the ſake of the following remark : «© How 
is the mind of man ignorant of futurity, and unable 
*« to bear proſperous fortune with moderation | The 
« time will come when Turnus ſhall wiſh that he had 
left the body of Pallas untouched, and curſe the day 
on which he dreſſed himſelf in theſe ſpoils.” As 
the great event of the Æneid, and the death of Tur- 
nus, whom Aneas flew becarſ: he ſaw him adorned 
with the ſpoils of Pallas, turns upon this incident, 
Virgil went out of his way to make this reflection upon 
it, without which ſo ſmall a circumſtance might poſſi- 
bly have ſlipt out of his reader's memory. Lucan, who 
was an injudicious poet, lets drop his ſtory very fre- 
quently for the ſake of his unneceſlary digreſſions, or 


is Diverticula, as Scaliger calls them. If he gives us 


an account of the prodigies which preceded the civil 
war, he declaims upon —— and ſhews how 


much happier it would be for man, if he did not * 


r 
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his evil fortune before it comes to paſs j and ſuffer, not 
only by its real weight, but by the apprehenſion of it. 
Milton's complaint for his blindneſs, his panegyric on 
marriage, his reflections on Adam and Eve's going na- 
ked, of the angel's eating, and ſeveral other ges 
in his poem, are liable to the ſame exception, though 
I muſt confeſs there is ſo great a beauty in theſe very 
digreſſions, that I would not with them out of his 


m. | 

" have, in a former Paper, ſpoken of the « characters” : 

of Milton's © Paradiſe Loſt,” and declared my opinion, | 

as to the allegorical perſons who are introduced. in it. | 
If we look into the “ ſentiments,” I think they are 

ſometimes defective under the following heads; firſt, 

as there are ſeveral of them too much pointed, and | 

ſome that r even into puns. Of this laſt 1 

kind I am afraid is that in the firſt book, where, j 

ſpeaking of the pygmies, he calls them, | ; 


* be ſmall Infantry 
« Warr'd on by crates —” 


/ L 


Another blemiſh that appears in ſome of his thoughts, 
is his frequent alluſion to heathen fables, which are not 
certainly of a piece with the divine ſubject of which he 
treats. I do nat find fault with theſe alluſions, where 
the poet himſelf repreſents them as fabulous, as he does 
in ſome places, but where he mentions them as truths 
and matters of fact. The limits of my Paper will not 
give me leave to be particular in inſtances of this kind; 
the reader will eaſily remark them in his peruſal of the 

m. 
A third fault in his ſentiments, is an unneceflary - 
oſtentation of learning, which likewiſe occurs very fre- | 
quently, It is certain that both Homer and Virgil k 
were maſters of all the learning of their times, but it = 
thows itſelf in their works after an indirect and con- \ 
cealed manner, Milton ſeems ambitious of letting us 
know, by his excurſions on free-will and predeſtination, 
and his many glances upon hiſtory, aſtronomy, geogra- 12 
phy. and the like, as well as by the terms and phrafes 
Vor. IL | 31 he | 
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he ſometimes makes uſe of, that he was acquainted 
with the whole circle of arts and ſciences. © © 
II, in the laſt place, we conſider the & language” of 
this great poet, we muſt allow what I have hinted in a 
former Paper, that it is often too much laboured, 
and ſometimes obſcured by old words, tranſpoſitions, 
and foreign idioms. Seneca's objection to the ſtyle of 
a great author, Riget ejus oratio, nthil in ea placidum, 
2 lene, is what many critics make to Milton. As I 
cannot wholly refute it, ſo I have already apologized 
for it in another Paper; to which I may further add, 
that Milton's ſentiments and ideas were ſo wonderfully 
ſublime, that it would have been impoſſible for him to 
have repreſented them in their full ſtrength and beauty, 
without having recourſe to theſe foreign aſſiſtances. 
Our language ſunk under him, and was unequal to 
that greatneſs of foul which furniſhed him with ſuch 
glorious conceptions. 1% $6 

A ſecond fault in his language is, that he often af- 
ſects a kind of jingle in his words, as in the following 
paſſage, and many others: | 


« And brought into the world a world of woe. 
« Begirt th* Almighty throne 
% Beſeeching or beſieg ing 
„This tempted our attempt 
At one flight bound high overleapt all bound. 


I know there are figures of this kind of ſpeech, that 
ſome of the greateſt ancients have been guilty of it, 
and that Ariſtotle himſelf has given it a place in his 
rhetoric among the beauties of that art. But as it is 
in itſelf poor and trifling, it is I think at preſent 
univerſally exploded by all the maſters of politc 
writing. | 

The laſt fault which I ſhall take notice of in Mil- 
ton's ſtyle, is the frequent uſe of what the learned call 
« technical words,” or terms of art. It is one of the 

teſt beauties of poetry, to make hard things intel- 
igible, and to deliver what is abſtruſe of itſelf in ſuch 


ealy language as may be underſtood by ordinary readers 
05 


S — 
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beſides that the knowledge of a poet ſhould rather 
ſeem born with him, or inſpired, than drawn from 


books and ſyſtems. I have often wondered how Mr 


Dryden could tranſlate a paſſage out of Virgil after the 
following manner : 


« Tack to the larboard, and ſtand off to ſea, 
« Veer ſtarboard ſea and land. 


Milton makes uſe of ./arboard in the ſame manner. 
When he is upon building, he mentions Dorick Pillars, 
Pilaſters, Cornice, Freeze, Architrave. When he talks 
of heavenly bodies, you meet with! Ecliptick and 
Eccentrick, the trepidation, ſtars dropping from the 
zenith, rays culminating from the equator :” to which 
might be added many inſtances of the like kind in 
ſeveral other arts and ſciences. 

I ſhall in my next Papers give an account of the 
many particular beauties in Milton, which would have 
been too long to inſert under thoſe general heads I 


have already treated of, and with which I intend to 


conclude this piece of citcſi 
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duced, 
Amuſements, when . allow4bte, 
Apparitions, the creation of weak nin, 83. | ; 
Animals, inſtin& in, 130. 225 
God himſelf their foul, 133. 2 
Author, how one is a mole to another, BY ot : 
has an advantage above artiſts, 168. 
ſhould take care how he writes, ib. 
atheiſtical ſtory. of, ib. 5 5 
Ambition the occafion of factions; 15% . 
moſt, men ſubject to it, 40%. 
—— of uſe when rightly di 


\ ib, | 
the end of it, 3909. 0 5 
| never ſatisfied, 384. er 
——— its effects in the mind, ib. 6 12 


ſubjects us to many 3 3. 

laudable, its true object, ib. 

Aſſociation of honeſt men, propofed by. * * 
156, 

Ariftus and Able, a ha couple, 267. _ 

Artiſt, his advantage 9 5 author, 268. | 

Atheiſts great zealots and bigots, 252. ; | 

their opinions downright nm RN 

Advertiſement about the e 265 

Abſtinence, the benefit of it, 2 


» his employment, 26g. 


IN D/E X. 


Acafla's anſwer to Limborch, touching the multiplicity 
of ceremonies in the Fewiſo religion, p. 0. 
Actions, a threefold diviſion of, ib. 
Apollis Temple on the top of Lewcate, 319. 
Adverſity, no evil in itſelf, 343. 
Admiration, one of the moſt _— * w. 
— — oth” ah ny 2 
Ariſtotle's account of the world, 205. 
invented ſyllogiſms, 349. 
his definition of tire acti in epic 
poetry, 406. TOY an 
= his method of examining an epic poem, 409. 
Argumentum Baſilinum, what, 350. | 
Abſence in lovers, death in eee 353. a 5 
Art of criticiſm, 376. * * ns T7 
Bours Rimez, What, 5. 1 Onan” 
Boubours, a great French critic 14. ge 
Books reduced. to their Loos 149. 
the legacies of t geniuſe! 210. 
Boaleau — a9" and * 296. R 
HBoccalimi s animadverſion on critics, 425 
GC . 1 
8 a piers of falſe BY 5. | 
Cicero, a punſter, b. 424 
— — the entertainment found in his prop 
writings, _ 
Copley, abounds in mixt wit, 2 1. | 
Converſation moſt ſtraitened in numerous dnl, 
. 
Commerce, its advantages, 26. 
Chevy-Chace, the SpeFator's examen of i it, 29, 42. 
Club, the everlaſting. 36. | 
—— law a convincing argument, 349- 
Clavinds, an idol, how worſhipped, 41. 
Children in the Wood, a ballad, wherein to be com- 


mended, 59. 
Conde (Prince of) his face like that of an eagle, 62. 
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N DE 
Chaſtity the great point of honour in women, p. 89. 
Courage recommends a man to the female ſex, ib. 
[ one of the chief topics in books of chivalry, ib, 
— — falſe, ib. * ö 
Cenſure, be public, by whom, and for 
"I p w t, 92. 5 
Chaplain, character of Sir Roger de Coverley's, 103. 
Coverley (Sir Roger de] is ſomething of an humoriſt, 10g. 
- his choice of a chaplain, 'ib. | 
bis chaplain exorciſes every room in his 
| houſe, 112. pig 
a great benefaQor to his church in Worcefter- 
ſhire, 119. 0 
——— the manner of his que =o: at the affizes, 141. 
his adventure when a ſchool-boy, 152. 
- a man for the landed intereſt, 158. 
his adventure with ſome gypſies, 171. 
rarely ſports near his own ſeat, 174. 
Church-yard, the country change on Sunday, 11 7. 
Care, what ought to be a man s chief, 144. | 
Coxcombs generally the women's favourites, 166. 


Country gentleman and his wife, their tempers de- 


ſcribed, ib. 
Compaſſion tends to leſſen the calamities of life, 212 
Caprice often acts in the place of reaſon, 264. 
Caſtilian, ſtory of a Caſtilian and his wife, 274. 


* 


Charles the Great, his behaviour to his ſecretary, 242. 


Chriſtianity, clear proof of its doctrines, &c. 256, 302. 

Chineſe, their manner of puniſhing parricides, 203. 

Cornaro, Lewis, inſtance of the benefit of temperance, 
271. 

Cunning, the accompliſhment of whom, 32 3. 

Cowards naturally impudent, 337. 

Conſtancy in ſufferings, the excellency of it, 347. 

Curioſity, one of the ſtrongeſt of our appetites, 346. 

Ceſar ( Julius à frequent ſaying of his, 388. - 

Courtſhip the pleaſanteſt part of a man's life, 394. 


2 k . D. | 4 i 
DRYDEN, his definition of wit, cenſured, 13, 
Delight and ſurprize, properties eſſential to wit, 10. 
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IL NDO E. X. 
Demurrers, What fort of women to be ſo called, p. 65. 
Devotion, the great advantage of it, 77. 

————— the molt natural relief in gur afflictions, 194. 
—— diſtiaguithes a man from, the brutes more 
than resſon, 274 - a 

errors into which it leads us, ib. 

er the moſt refined Heathens had of 
=; it, 2 99 5 

Hera model of — ib. 


Diſappointwents.in love the maſt. difficult to be con- 


quered, 194. | 

Drinking, à role. preſcribed for „ n 

Diſcretion, an under- agent of Providence, 323. 

—u M — ane from n. ib. 

8 
eee ee ee public, 

92. | 

Errors and prepoſſeſſions difficult to be avoided.. 124. 

Eudoxus and Leontime, their friendſhip, 143. | 

Engiiſb tongue, ſpeculations on, 178. 

— — much adulterated, 204. 

Engliſhman, the peculiar blefling of being born one, 177. 

Eng i/omen not naturally talkative, 179. 

Eternity, a proſpect of, 181. | 

Eugenius, appropriates the tenth part of his income to 
charitable purpoſes, 232. 

Epitaph on a charitable man, 234. 

I ginhart, married to Charles the Great's daughter, 241. 

Exerciſe the moſt effectual phyſic, 266. 

Expences oftener proportioned to our expectations 
thau poſſeſſions, 264. 

Enthufiaſm, the miſery of it, 277. 

St Ewremont's endeavours to palliate the Roman Catho- 

lo religion, 304- 
Education, the beneſits and neceſſity of a good one, 
| o6. | 

- Fpiftetus, bis allufion on human life, 312. 

Eraſmus inſulted by a parcel of Trojans, 350. 

per af, denotes a OUNCE 376. 
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Funn Goddeſs - 4 p. 's. 
Twin; mn great benefit. of it, at. 
the medicine of life, 23. 
Friend. os qualifications of a good one, 24. 
Female NP the moſt 32. 
* 5 — of it, 364, 
| ot motions, in 8. 

—— Exerciſe ek, B 11 - 
Families, the ill meaſures taken by families in the 

| education of their younger ſons, 100. 
Freeport (Sir Andrew ) his moderation in politics, 138. 
Fauſtina, . 

man, 166. 
Fables, antiquity of, 244. 
Feaſts, the gluttony of our modern on | 
Fable of the dro NF water, 434. 8 
Face, a good one, & letter of recommendation, 314. 
Forehead eſteemed an organ of ſpeech, 338. 
Fame, the difficulty of obraining it, Sc. 360. 


3 4 6. 
Gon ta „ Who, 14. 
Gaming, the folly of i it, 80. 
Great mew not truly 7 known an aftr their death, 94. 


on her — from ont ug tha 11 * ha 1 


TR article, 1 28. 


Gypſies, adventure with them, Da ew 
Good-nature, born with us, Ke. 212. 


— à moral virtue, 230. * 
Good - nature and cheerfulneſs the two great ornaments 
of virtue, 337. 


Grinning, match at, 23). FTW $32.2; 
Giving and forgiving two different a wb 
Greeks, a cuſtom practiſed by them, 26 3. 

Greeks and Trojans, who ſo as, 3749. 
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— to what W in urs, &c. 3th 
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Head-drefles very variable, &c. p. 85. 

Honour, wherein commendable, 89. J 

Honeycomb, Will. his knowledge of mankind, 100. 

——  kis letter to the Spetator, 177. 

his great inſight into gallantry, 403. 

Her and elder- brothers 22 ſpoiled in their 
education, 144. 

Hats, why's man ought not vo have evo his enemicy 


Hood penis, differtation on, 160. 


 - Handneſs of heart in parents towards their children 


inexcuſable, 241. 


Honours in this world under no regulation, 310. 


Hypocriſy, the honour done by it to religion, 357. 
Hoods, coloured, a new invention, 402. 


Homer ſometimes degenerates into burleſque, 418. 
». 4-40 

IpoLs, who of the fair ſex are ſo called, 40, 
Immortality of the ſoul demonſtrated, 114. 
Inſtinct, the power of it in brutes, 131. 
Jchneumen, a great deſtroyer of n $ egg, 137. 
Jealouſy deſcribed, 215. 
how to be allayed, 221. 
Imma, daughter of Chorle the Great, her tory, 242. 
IIl-nature, an imitator of zeal, 252. We. 
Intereſt, often a promoter of perſecution, 25% 
Infidelity, another term for ignorance, 257. 
Jupiter Ammon, anſwer of his oracle to the Athenians, 

291. 

Impudenee recommended by ſome as good - breeding, 


King wL.evct, the purſuits of it long, &c, 61. 


L. 
Lonnoy, an porium for the whole earth, 26, 
Labour, bodil two kinds, 120. 
Leontine and —— their friendſhip, 145. 
a ſurvey of it in a viſion, 181. 


WW re > nh LS 
Life's is of probation, p< 345 : 


Sy. The S 0 

natural, more in brutes than in reaſonable erea - 

tures, 133. | | —_ | 
Language, -Engliſh, adulterated, 204. : 


Lottery, diſcourſe on it, 264. 

Luxury, the, of modern meals; 26g. 
2 _ form of prayer, 290. 
Latin of great uſe in à country auditory, 315. 
Lover's leap, where ſituated, 319. aer 
——— an effectual cure for it, 326. 

——— hiſtory of it, 338. 

Logic of kings, What, 330. 
Laughter, a counterpoiſe to the ſpleen, 368. 
who can beſt raiſe it, 369. 

a poetical figure of Milton, 37:1. 


, M. 

Mixr wit defied, 12. 
Merchants of greatbenefit to the public, 28. 
Moliere made an old woman judge of his plays, 29, 
Mahometans, a cuſtom among them, 57. 
Males only among the birds have voices, 164. 
Mirzah, the viſion of, 181. . 
Man variable in his temper, 192. ; 
Maple, Nl an impudem libertine, 281. 
Motto, the effects of an handſome one, 314: 
Modeſty, what, Kc. 335» 
Much cry, but little wool, to whom applied, 374. | 
Marriage, happy when prereded by long evurtſhip, 395. | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, criticiſm on, 404, 409, 414, | 

4049, 425, and 429. 


N. | 
Nigranilla, a party lady, patches on the wrong fide, 51. 
Nutmeg of Delights, title of the Perfan Emperor, 188. 
Nicholas Hart, the annual fleeper, 249. | 


O 


Onscunxrrr, the only defence againſt reproach, 93. 
Obedience of — 722 the bale aft | 
government, or 4 | | | 

a 3 2 


” m@watnipdenx;” 
e to be catefully x avoided n tlie für ſen 


N 273. 
Order atcli 0 be kept up inthe world, Jg. 
P. g * -ab OS 4 
Pon, the definition of Sause 6. & ey 
Party- patches, 49. 0 we a f 
Pericles, his advice to women, 33. * 


Phyſiognomy, every man in fome degree 2 of - 
i. 

Pontignan's adventure with two women, 7t. | 

Perſians, their inſtruction of youth, 91 we ys 2 

their notion of x cite, 163. ww 

Poſterity, its privileges, *93. li 1 

Prejudice, its prevalency, W. _ 46 176 

Paſſions of the fan, &c. 99. . 

Paſſions, their various Operationgls + 

- their uſe, 330. 

Pedants, who to be reputed: ſo, noble ba ban 

Place and precedeney, -more:conteſted agnes 
of an inferior rank than ladies of quality, 129. 

Providence, demonſtrative arguments for it, 413 - 

-- not to be fathomed by reaſons, 346. 

Parties, malice ot, &c. 132 8 

Party- ſpirit, more. in-country thun in tern 59. wht, 

Plate's account of Socrates; . 

Pleaſure and pain, married togatHers; 25. 1 

Prodicus, a fa $246: ITY KY 

Philoſophers, why longer-lived than other as n. 

Phyſic, the ſubſtitute of temperance, 29. 

Piety, an ornament to human nature. 2 77. 

Pride, a proud man a mortifying ſight, ib. 

Proſperity, to what compared, 347. 7 

Poll, a way of arguing, 351. | 

Poets, bad, given to enyy and detraction, 376. 

Poem, Epic, tlie chief things f in it, 404. 


202 — is cither of (fortune ne or 1 311. 


Roral ExCHANGE, *. reſort to, Tg 


e ere 5. $i "_ nf 17 } $4 r \ 
Roman 4nd Sabine 184166; *their" ex 


to the Britiſh, cs . ' 
Riding a healthy exerciſe, 12. "7 
Reiſon'not to de found in brutes, 133. | 
Readers divided by the ns ey * e 
und the Saturnme, 2 


Rack, a knotty ſyllogiſm, 351+ 
n tenets, 39. o 


SYDNEY (Si Phil), his obe pers ; 
* wy Churer, 30. —_ 
SpeAator, his inquiſitive temper, . 57. only 
Spirit their A ede not . . 7 
Soul, immortality of the, demomſtrated, 14. 
Socralet, his notion of pleaſure and pam, 246. 
the effect of his temperance, 271. 
his ſentiments about pra tal ab. | 
his catechetical 3 34%. 
inſtructed in eloquence bel, 4 ar oF4 364- 
State, future, the happineſs in contemplating i, 667 
Schoolmen, their caſe, 264. 
Su or er of ladies, 273. 557 
Satiriſts, irnſtruct us in the manners of their fe- 


ſpective times, 293. 
Simonider, his fative un Wonen, 209. 


Superſtition, an error ariſing from a — _ 
2707 


- deſiruftive to religion, 304. RY 
Superiority reduced to the notion of quality, 311. 
Speech, the ſeveral organs of, 335. 7 
Sappho, an excellent poeteſs, 318, &c. 


tranſlation of a fragment of "> 330. Lad 
Sorites, what, 3317. | 


* 


he 
Turn, an enemy to falſe wit, 19. 


Frade, the benefit of it to  Great-Bratain, 26. 
Time, our ill uſe of it, 77: 


Tom Touchy, a quarrelſome fellow, 14. 
T heedofuus and Conſtantia, 198. 
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Pra ures 
1 g aleud, what, 2995 


jon, what, ib. 

Ted, called by the Platonic writers the complete nun- 
317. 

Frank maker in the upper gallery of the 1 


Tradition of the. Jews concerning Maſu, 248 343. f 


_ VIRGLL, his — 69. 
wherein ſhort c . 405. 

| Virtue recommended, 77. 

—— the moſt genuine ſource of hotiour, 1 


of an amiable „ 337% 
8 * 105. 33 
— Jo 4 CI 
4 16. | 


of their improvement, - wa | 
— — = r e 85. 
more gay in their nature than mem, 163. 
——— great orators, 364. 
; — r 114 
notorious witch, 1 26. 
Wilen (the) (heran death of many foxes, 123. 
Wimble ( Will J, his character, 105. 
z man of ceremony, 129. 
— thinks the Spectator a fanatic, 139. 
fears wy 2 murderer, 175. 
| Whiſtling, match at, 237. 
Wiſe-mex and fools, the difference between ** 322, 
Women, definition of, 401. 


a YES © 
YawnING, a Chriſtmas gambol, 239. 
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